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We have long wished for a proper 
opportunity to write an Essay on 
Epic Poetry—and here is one ; while, 
wluckily, deuce an idea will rise up 
inthe dark interior of our pericra- 
nium. The truth is, we have read 
Mr Atherstone till we have become 
almost—you would not believe us, 
did we say wholly—as stupid as him- 
self; and how stupid that is, you per- 
- partly may know, by reading 
either this Article or the Fall of Nine- 
veh. Whether ‘Christopher North or 
Edwin Atherstone is at this hour the 
stupider individual, it would be 
highly presumptuous in us to affirm 

itively ; but we may venture to 
int that the advantage lies rather 
on our side, and that the effect is 
greater than could be explained on phi- 
losophical principles—greater even 
thanitscause. To speak more precise- 
ly, our stupidity, viewed as an effect 
of him the cause, leaves the author 
of its existence so much in the back- 
ground, that it becomes difficult to 
affiliate it upon Mr Atherstone ; and 
yet a8 certainly as that the sun is not 

now clear at noonday, he is the pa- 
rent at whose door our stupidity 
must be laid; and if he have any 
bowels, he will treat kindly this his 
Crying Sin. 

We feel as if the perusal of this 


THE FALL OF NINEVEH.* 


poem had effected a startling change 
on our mental constitution. Stupid 
enough for common occasions we had 
often been before that perusal, as all 
our readers will cheerfully allow ; but 
since that perusal our stupidity has not 
only assumed a more settled aspect, 
but a far firmer form, and, we verily 
believe, a more determined character. 
That which was, in other days, tran- 
sient as a cloud, is now permanent 
as a hill-top. Our stupidity, like 
that of the other patient’s, is no less 
chronic than acute; so the world 
must not wonder, if in a few years, 
say half a century, Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine should become, in sheer stu- 
pidity, not far inferior to the last 
number of the Monthly Review—a 
periodical which, under its present 
very skilful management, it is inte- 
resting to see keeping just below 
that degree of stupidity, above which 
it was proved—by the death of the 
Critical — that nothing mortal can 
breathe, any more than a frog in an 
air-exhausted receiver. 

Yet though, in our present parox- 
ysm, unfit to compose an Essay on 
Epic Poetry, how pleasant to think 
of old Homer! And what would he 
think of us, were he restored to life, 
and especially of Mr Atherstone ? 
Why, it would not be easy to find out 
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that ; for as Homer would, of course, 
be restored to blindness, during Mr 
Atherstone’s recitation of his poem, 
we might erroneously suspect the old 
Grecian of being asleep—as, on the 
other hand, we might just as unjust- 
ly accuse the old gentleman of being 
awake. Our perplexity would, how- 
ever, in all probability be ended ere- 
long by a portentous snore, enough 
to shake to its foundations the Tem- 
a of Ninus, and effect the Fall of 
ineveh. 

For old Homer would be intoler- 
ant of prosing—and in prosing Mr 
Atherstone excels all the children 
of men. He has unluckily acquired 
considerable power over a consider- 
able number of words in the English 
language, which obsequiously obey 
his commands, issued with an air of 
authority which smells of the school- 
master. But his mind is as slow as 
an expiring top. It does not, “ spin- 
ning,sleep,” though it dozes; and you 
wonder, while it continues wambling 
on, that it does not all at once fall 
down stone-dead. It was quite the 
reverse with the mind of old Homer. 
His was indeeda striking specimen of 
the Perpetual Motion—and not only 
swung, but sung and shone like a 

lanet. Noman of woman born ever 
ell asleep over the Iliad. A few lines 
of it has cured the most comatose ; 
that prescription has made lethargy 
leap up from his chair, and roam the 
house ljkeasomnambulist. One paper 
of Atherstone’s powders, again, can 
lull even an evil conscience. Under 
its benign influence we ourselves, 
with two gouty great toes, walked 
at the rate of five miles an hour into 
the Land of Nod. In a quarter of an 
hour or less, has his patent sopori- 
fic changed a family naturally fever- 
ish into the Seven Sleepers. 

Very dim, indeed—as of all things 
else—is our memory of the Iliad. 
But we do remember this, that there 
was one Hector, whom we did dear- 
ly—devoutly love; and for whose 
sake we loved Troy-town almost 
like Auld Reekie. For and with an 
old man called Priam, we remem- 
ber having wept till we were blind; 
for the eyes of a boy are as suddén- 
ly filled with tears as tulips are with 
rain, and as suddenly, too, shake out 
the shower to the first air of joy that 
comes rustling by with the wakened 
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sunshine. What we were to Hecu-. 
ba, we know not; but what Hecuba 
was to us, we do know—Why, she 
was the very image of our grandmo- 
ther! As for Andromache, there 
seems to reside a spirit of sadness 
in the name! It breathes to us of all 
most Wifelike in the Beautiful. We 
know not why—but we love Mrs 
Gentle for her sake! As for poor 
Helen—she was hated only—by her. 
self; in spite of her fatal sin, Troy 
loved and pitied her—Hecuba, Pri- 
am, Hector, Andromache and all— 
and perhaps the member of the Royal 
Family who cared least for her at last 
was—Paris. As for Achilles, we feared 
him, so brave and beautiful, so swift- 
footed, and, as we dreamt, invulner- 
able. Had it not been for Hector, we 
might have loved the son of Thetis; 
but round the waving crest of the Bien 
aimé, all our hopes and fears kept 
watch, as if to ward off the weapon 
of that dreadful demigod !—Turning 
from Troy to Nineveh, the mind or 
aman undergoes as violent a revul- 
sion as if he were torn away by Fate 
from a Noctes Ambrosianz, and set 
down to a lecture on Phrenology in 
the Society’s Hall in Clyde Street. 
He experiences within one little hour 
the extremes of human life—the ut- 
most imaginable brightness and glory 
—the last pitch of opacity and gloom; 
and wonders if he indeed be still an 
inhabitant of one and the same world! 
In presence of the Iliad every man 
is a hero. Reading old Homer is 
like marching along with a full band 
of instrumental music. You would 
willingly walk on to death. But the 
drone of Atherstone absolutely in- 
spires cowardice. You are transmo- 
grified into Corporal Fear—would 
fain hide yourself among the bag- 
gage-waggons—sigh for the society 
of Friends, and on your relinquish- 
ment of a military life, resolve to bee 
come a Wet-Quaker. 

Whether Sardanapalus kills Arbaces 
—we are alluding now to Mr Ather- 
stone’s two chief heroes—or vice ver- 
sa,is to us amere matter of moonshine 
—of as utter indifference as the issue 
of a battle between any two wasps 
when about to enter the mouth of a 
bottle of sugar of lead, placed for 
the protection of a royal race of red 
hairy gooseberries. His Queen of 
Nineyeh is an absolute scold—and 
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we almost wish that the town were 
taken—if only to silence that dread- 
ful bell—her tongue. As for concu- 
bines—and such cattle—they may 
burn away at their leisure in the 
sack of Nineveh—a city for whose 
fate, as it is seen through Mr Ather- 
stone’s telescope, we feel about as 
much interest as for the Metropolis 
of the Moon. 

An Epic Poem then, without an 
essay upon it, it is allowed on all 
hands, is always in the writing, and 
too often in the reading, a serious 
business. In the reading, mortal 
man is apt to fall into the arms of 
Death’s brother—Sleep. Fortunate- 
ly, the end of each Book, of which we 
may suppose twelve or twenty-four 
affords an excellent opportunity for 
us to restore tired nature. There 
stands a Spittal—such as that of 
Glenshee ; and though it would be 
too much to expect there, either for 
love or money, board—the traveller 
being expected to carry his provi- 
sions along with him—yet he gets a 
good, dry, hard bed onwhich tostretch 
his wearied limbs and frame, and a 
few hours repose strengthens him for 
the next stage. A prudent man, with 
a sound constitution, may thus walk 
his way, with moderate fatigue, 
through the longest and most moun- 
tainous Epic, and be as fresh—for the 
journey is, in fact, the best of all 
training—at the end of three weeks, 
as on the very day he set out on his 
undertaking, the odds having been 
perhaps three to one on time. 

Mr Atherstone’s Epic is, he has 
given us to understand, a lengthy one; 
and we have gone along it as far as 
the great road is finished. Mists and 
clouds hang dense over the distance ; 
and if the future be as the past, it 
will be a toilsome pilgrimage. But 
we shall “ set a stout heart to a stae 
brae ;” and after a cold bath im the 

1 of Oblivion, whata profound and 
eamless sleep shall we not have the 
night after the completion of what 
will then be considered the greatest 
pedestrian exploit on record ! 

To speak plainly, what could have 
put it into the head of this honest 
— to go to Nineveh? Why 

id he not, before tackling to the 
master-work of an Epic Poem, ex- 
ercise his *prentice hand in writing 


assiduously for seven years in Ladies’ 
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Albums, and afterwards for seven 
years more as a journeyman in the 
Annuals ? The young mason begins 
wi’ dry stane-dykes, as we say in 
Scotland ; thence aspires to a pig- 
stye, from which the ascent is easy 
toacottage. From cottage he mounts 
to kirk, from kirk to steeple, and 
from steeple to one of the pillars of 
the Parthenon of our Modern Athens. 
Such is the natural steps by which 
Mr Atherstone should have approach- 
ed towards “ building up the lofty 
rhyme.” But no; this hum-drum 
common-sense precedure did not suit 
his aspiring genius ;and disdaining 
a preparatory course of anagrams, 
sonnets, elegies, and Dramatic Scenes 
and Sketches, with plumb-line and 
trowel he has undertaken to con- 
struct an edifice of enormous dimen- 
sions—an Epic Poem. The conse- 
quence has been, that he has given rise 
to a structure of a very equivocal,am- 
biguous, and singular character—not 
so like a temple for worship, which 
it was designed to be, as a barn for 
shearers, or rather a barracks for 
soldiers—bulky enough, it is true, 
but with very few windows, and these 
rather narrow, so that there is but 
little light in the interior of the build- 
ing,—with aroof leaded along the rig- 
ging it is equally true, but too flat for 
thisrainy climate,—and with stacks of 
chimneys so wide at the mouth, that 
every room, even the sleeping ones, 
which is a very bad case, must be 
infested with smoke sadly, and the 
worst place in the world for pictures. 
It will neither sell nor let. 

But Mr Atherstone is a learned 
man, and knows more about Nineveh 
than perhaps any other scholar in 
Europe. The work, he tells us, in 
which he found condensed the great- 
est portion of information relative to 
Assyrian story, is, that rare work 
“ The Universal History.” There 
may, he modestly says, be others far 
“ more comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory, but that he has not had the good 
fortune to meet with them.” He 
made numerous memoranda of notes, 
which he thought might be illustra- 
tive of the subject, or which might, 
atéthe least, offer te the attention of 
the reader “ a pleasing diversion.” 
But he has not had time to prepare 
them for the press; and it is fortu- 
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his volume that he had not ; for they 
will not, we can assure them, be in 
a condition, at the end of his or their 
performance, to enter with becoming 
spirit into any “ pleasing diversion.” 

o doubt the perusal of a quantity 
of unmeasured, after so much mea- 
sured prose, might have had the 
effect Fistagien into play a different 
set of muscles of the mind; but 
still, such alternation of labour an- 
swers the purpose only when the 
fatigue is moderate ; in cases of ex- 
treme exertion, it is not found to give 
the desired relief. Mr Atherstone 
had prepared, and also intended to 
publish with this poem, a Preface, 
which would have occupied perhaps 
seventy or eighty pages; but that 

reface he has been advised by some 
1umane and merciful friend—some 
friend, indeed, of the species—to omit. 
Now, men there may be in this active 
work-day world with as good bone 
and bottom as ourselves, and through 
the poem, as it now consists of six 
long stages, they may possibly, as we 
have been, provided the weather be 
good, and the days long, by means 
of what must appear to many a mi- 
racle, under divine providence, be 
brought at last,—without any worse 
malady than a slow fever, to be as- 
suaged by a few grains of opium. But 
we who are familiarly acquainted 
with most, nay, all the best pedestri- 
ans in Britain, and have, in all the 
matches we ever had with them, 
through prose or verse, or through 
that heaviest of all ground, a mixed 
style, never once been beat, can assure 
Mr Atherstone thatthere is not one on 
the list who could do such a Preface, 
such a Poem, and such Notes, within 
the solar year. The preface itself 
would be a tough job—all up-hill 
work. The pedestrian might undoubt- 
edly recover second wind in doing the 
first part of the poem—but in what 
state would his sinews be in the 
sixth ? And though game might bring 
him through, it would be cruelty to 
wish, and madness to expect, that 
within the terms ef the match he 
could limp the notes. We repeat it, the 
preface itself, in a month, would be 
noevery-day performance—the poem 
without the preface would be first- 
rate—with it, something quite ex- 
traordinary,—but preface, poem, and 
notes, would be miraculous, and in 


the sporting poetical world deemed 
impossible. It therefore would not 
be a fair bet—but a bubble. 

The preface, however, which Mr 
Atherstone has given, is short and 
flat, and therefore not much of a per- 
formance for even a third-rate pedes- 
trian. The accomplishment of it, 


within the four-and-twenty hours, - 
would not deserve a place in a com-; 


mon newspaper, and any notice of it 
would be at once rejected by the 
intelligent editor of Bell’s Life in 
London. We won in a canter, with- 
out piping or turning a hair, an hour 
within the time. We are kindly and 
considerately informed in it, “ that 
such cities as Nineveh and Babylon 
existed”’—and that, too, with a grand- 
eur perhaps never equalled. We 
are glad of this, for we cannot bear 
to hear of any old and grand cities, 
of which we read in history, being 
denied existence. It forces us to 
believe they were wholly fabulous 
and fictitious ; and it is impossible to 
feel the same interest about nothing 
as about something, about mere ima- 
ginary brick and mortar, or stone 
and lime, as about those real mate- 
rials themselyes—real, that is to 
say, While they existed in that shape, 
and real indeed while they continue 
to exist in dust and ashes. We 
beg leave, therefore, to return our 
best thanks to Mr Atherstone, who, 
we believe, is a man of the most 
scrupulous veracity, for having gi- 
ven us the assurance of his word 
that Babylon and Nineveh did ex- 
ist, and perhaps with a grandeur 
unequalled ;—including, of course, 
the tower of Ninus and the tower of 
Belus—twotowers for which we have 
always had a particular respect, nay, 
the very highest admiration; and 
also those hanging gardens, which 
must have been equally beautiful 
and magnificent, and, what is more, 
a great comfort and luxury to the in- 
habitants of the metropolis. We had 
forgotten, we are sorry to say, who 
first built Nineveh, but Mr Ather- 
stone has, in his notes curtailed from 
the originals which he has not had 
time to prepare for the press, refresh- 
ed our memory by re-informing us 
that it was Ninus, who was succeed- 
ed by his widow Semiramis, (of 
whom some curious particulars are 
to be found in a very rare work— 
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indeed an unique—which it is searce- 
ly possible Mr Atherstone can have 
seen, as it has been lying for half a 
century in our possession—penes 
me, Lempriere’s Classical Diction- 
ary,) who, towards the close of her 
life, surrendered it to their son 
Ninyas, or, as we call it in Scot- 
land, euphonie ct brevitatis causé— 
Ringan,—as for example in Mr Galt’s 
celebrated novel, Ringan Gilhaize. 
By Ringan, we are sorry to be in- 
formed by Mr Atherstone,—on_ the 
authority of that rare work the Uni- 
versal History, and by Lempriere in 
his Classical Dictionary, now, as we 
said, an unique—was set that ex- 
ample of indolence and vicious effe- 
minacy, Which is said to have been 
imitated by the long train of mo- 
narchs which intervened between 
him and the overthrow of the empire 
under Sardanapalus. 

We are thus brought down, in the 
preface and notes, to the time and 
place when and where Mr Ather- 
stone’s Epic poem, Nineveh, opens 
—the time being a short time pre- 
vious to the overthrow of the As- 
syrian monarchy under Sardanapa- 
lus, by the suicide of that king, and 
the place Nineveh—not Babylon, 
as the hasty and careless reader 
might falsely imagine, from its name 
being mentioned along with Nineveh 
in the preface—the words being 
Babylon and Nineveh. 

Next to the Universal Dictiovary, 
MrAtherstone’s favourite authority in 
his notes concerning Nineyeli is Mr 
Buckingham, who lately, we under- 
stand, though we were not there to 
hear, lectured with considerable 
eclat, first in the Hopetoun, George’s 
Street, and afterwards the Waterloo 
Rooms, Waterloo Buildings, Edin- 
burgh, to respectable audiences of 
all sexes, on Oriental affairs in gene- 
ral, and in particular on the East 
India Company’s monopoly of tea; 
and next to Mr Buckingham, comes 
that good old-fashioned ‘book the Bi- 
ble. The reader, therefore, comes 
to the perusal of the Epic prepared 
with full and authentic information 
regarding its subject-matter—Nine- 
veh and Sardanapalus. 

Mr Atherstone labours to prove, in 
his prose, that Sardanapalus may have 
“indulged to excess in sensuality, 
but he could not have been the dri- 
velling, disgusting, idiotic sensualist ; 
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he may have painted his cheeks and 
attired himself as a Woman, but must 
have had within him the energies of 
a man!!” Had he really been the 
drivelling, disgusting, idiotic sensu- 
alist, Mr Atherstone judiciously ob- 
serves “ that his character would not 
have been unfit for the hero of an epic 
poem only, but even for the mon- 
ster of the most prosing fable.’ He 
therefore, far more wisely than some 
historians, conceives Sardanapalus to 
have been “a man of good and evil 
mingled: one that, in other circum- 
stances, and under wiser tuition, 
would have been great and virtuous : 
whose ungovernable fury might have 
been a generous enthusiasm,—w hose 
all-devouring sensuality might have 
been ardent, devoted love,—whose 
unrelenting tyranny over others 
might have been stern self-control,— 
whose implacable resentment against 
rebellion might have been heroic 
resistance against oppression. He 
has within him a fire that, wisely 
tended, might have given warmth, 
and splendour, and enjoyment; but 
which, uncontrolled, becomes a con- 
flagration that consumes him.” 

This is very antithetical and phi- 
losophical—but we cannot think 
it so very original as it seems to be 
in the eyes of the bard. It amounts 
to this and little more, that Sardana- 
palus was a spoiled child. But we 
do not quarrel with the character on 
that score—for a vast of meaning lies 
in the two words, spoiled child—nor 
can there be a fitter subject for 
either an Epic poem or a Tragedy 
than a spoiled child. And all think- 
ing people must see that, on a very 
little reflection. Who can forget for 
a moment Little Pickle, in the farce of 
that name?’ We have another drift. 
Pray, did Mr Atherstone ever read 
a Drama by Byron with that name— 
not Little Pickle, but Sardanapalus ¢ 
“ But for his encouragement, (Mr 
Martin, the celebrated painter,) and 
that of one other most esteemed 
friend, I should not, probably, after 
Byron’s appropriation of it, have 
ventured upon the subject.” He has 
read Byron’s noble Drama, then— 
and notwithstanding that prevailing 
poet's appropriation of it, he has 
ventured on the subject. And can 
any mortal man in this wide world 
conjecture why 7 Was he dissatisfied 
with Byron’s conception of the cha- 








142 
racter of Sardanapalus ? Did that 
conception not come up to his own 
—to his own formed before Byron 
wrote ? Did Byron follow the old his- 
torians, and picture the last Assyrian 
King as “a drivelling, disgusting, 
idiotic sensualist?” If not, how did he 
picture him, and what and who is he 
on that immortal page ? Why, all the 
mortal men in the wide world know 
that the Sardanapalus of Byron is 
just such a character as a dull, com- 
monplace, philosophical Theophras- 
tus like Mr Atherstone has described 
in the above scientific passage. The 
fact is, that Mr Atherstone, but for 
Byron, would never have troubled 
his head about such aman as Sarda- 
napalus at all—and slurred him over 
in the Universal History without 
note or comment, taking him as he 
found him, with a painted face, and in 

etticoats, mounting the funeral pile. 

ut no sooner does a great genius re- 
concile Fiction to Truth, and in the 
fabulous romance of history disco- 
vers, and reveals, and illustrates, the 
real romance of nature, as in his glori- 
ous Drama Byron has done, than out 
come from their brown studies, where 
they have been reading the Univer- 
sal History, and, if we are mistaken 
in thinking our copy an unique, 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
and with the coolest intrepidity, and 
most undaunted assurance of face, 
begin playing the Mocking Bird to 
the Muse, with a monotonous mouth- 
iness, however, that cannot deceive 
a schoolboy; while, to prevent the 
charge of plagiarism being flung into 
their jaws, they play a prelude, in 
the shape of a preface with notes, as 
if it belonged to another tune entirely 
—whereas it is the divine original air 
rourdered, massacred, Burked, and 
Knoxed, till there is not in its body 
any more breath than sufficient for a 
squeak or a squelch. Witness Shak- 
speare’s Mark Antony and Cleopatra 
in the paws of the Cockneys. Wit- 
ness Lord Byron’s Sardanapalus in 
the hands of a pedant pretending to 
be setting right old Rollin. All the 
characters of any consequence are 
the same in the Drama and in the 
Epic; any little variation introduced 
by Mr Atherstone being miserably for 
the worse. All he had to do was to 
make each of them fifty times more 
prosy; to omit as many of the fine 
sayings and doings in the Drama as 
his imitative propensities would al- 
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low, and to substitute in their room 
all the commonplaces his memory 
could suggest. Now and then he 
changes a proper name, as Yarina, 
the queen, into Atossa, and Myrrha, 
the concubine, into Azubah. And by 
thus altering the nomenclature, he 
fancies he has given the world a new 
Poetry. But the world is not so 
simple as she seems; and, from her 
infancy, the old lady has been kept 
upon her guard by those warni 
words, written in large chalk cha. 
racters on walls—*“ Beware of Coun. 
terfeits.” 

Do dunces, acting in this way, 
know that they are attempting to im. 
pose on others, or do they merely 
succeed in imposing on themselves? 
It is hard to say, there are so many 
modifications, measures, and degrees 
of literary dishonesty and _ literary 
self-deception. Now, Mr Atherstone 
is not, in the ordinary and vulgar 
sense of the word, a dunce. But in the 
extraordinaryand philosophical sense 
of the word, which we have not time 
formally to explain, he is a dunce. 
His Sardanapalus is just such a copy 
of Byron’s as we might suppose a 
poor painter to take of some glori- 
ous portrait by one of the great old 
masters, without the original being 
absolutely at the time before his 
eyes, but daubing away from memo- 
ry, with colours of his own vile mix- 
ing—on which perhaps he opines he 
has made some beautiful improve- 
ment, unknown in the common world 
of art. He pretends to forget—for 
it must be pretence—that he ever 
saw the Leonardo da Vinci—or the 
Murillo—or the Velasquez—or any 
other of the Dons of the Director 
General. And by the distortion 
and discoloration of a feeble and 
treacherous memory, the dauber cer- 
tainly does produce an Appearance 
which, had he the sense to give it 
another name, never could be ob- 
served by the most cunning con- 
noisseur to be a caricature, say—to 
shew our knowledge, or ignorance— 
of either of the Caracci, Annibal or 
Ludovico. Still the dauber deserves 
to be damned—for the same is @ 
thief and a robber. 

Now Mr Atherstone, worthy man 
as he seems to be, and not wholly 
without talents, stands rather in this 
awkward predicament. He may ob- 
test the skies, but his Sardanapalus 
is not an original, It is a bad copy 
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of a Byron, and worth neither more 
nor less than—the canvass. 

But Mr Atherstone is totally inca- 
pable of managing his stolen Sarda- 
napalus. He wishy-washes him, at 
one time, down into tenfold inten- 
sity of old-womanism, and at an- 
other, furbishes him up into a male 
warrior of such extreme glitterance, 
that you get blind by looking at his 
golden majesty. That Sardanapalus 
swigged almost incessantly, we can 
well believe; therefore, why inform 
us of that fact ten thousand times ? 
Put him into situations where we 
know he is swilling like a salmon ; 
but oh! why announce every goblet? 
It is as irrational, because as need- 
less, as it would be, during a Noctes, 
to inform the world, fifty times over, 
that Odoherty was in the act of re- 
Sagres his tumbler. Hear how 

fr Atherstone keeps harping on one 
thing! 


* Assyria’s king 
Sits at the banquet, and in love and wine 
Revels delighted.” 
“The king meantime with wine and 
sleep oppress’d, 
Unto his bed unwillingly sank down.” 
“ Wine! give me wine”’— 
“ He the while 
From out a golden cup drain’d eagerly 
A full and luscious draught.” 
“ Bring forth wine— 
A brimming cup to every goddess bring— 
And when the king shall drink—then 
drink ye all.” 
“ He spake; and raised the goblet to his 
lips, 
And pour’d the nectar down—and when 
he drank, 
His concubines drank also—every one.” 
* Flush’d with the wine,” &c. 
* From ruby cups, 
And crystal bowls, and goblets of fine 
gold, 
The sparkling wine they quaff’d.” 
** All the day 
Drunken with pride and wine.” | 
“ Remember’d he the wine-cup, and 
quaff’d deep.” 
* Music and love and wine this night I'll 
have.” 
“Music and love and wine his heart 
inflamed.” 
“ Fill for me a brimming goblet, for my 
heart is vex’d. 
But don’t thou falter—nay, a larger cup, 
And fill it to the brim.” 
“ Himself fill’d up 
With ruby wine a goblet to the brim. 
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Bear then, he said, a cup unto the priest.” 
* Take not, I pray thee, of the wine-cup 
now.” 
‘ Stay thou behind, 
And keep him from the wine-cup.” 
“ Bring wine, 
And bind my wound again.” 
“* He ceased, and took unto himself 
The fatal cup, and quaffed.” 
“* Why, Prophet, stand’st thou thus ? 
Dost fear in presence of the king to touch 
The wine-cup? But he bids thee—drain 
it off.” 
‘“* Thus the king, 
Flush’d with the draught, yet still he 
laid again 
His hand upon the goblet.” 
** Now with those fumes of wine 
TInflamed.” 
* And drank unmeasured draughts,” &c. 
“ Bring wine—one draught 
To take the weight from these uncus- 
tom’d arms, 
He said, and drain’d the cup.” 
** But far from thee, O king, the wine- 
cup hold ! 
For to thy wound ’tis poison.” 
** My lost force to gain 
This goblet give me, for new strength is 
there, 
Prate as thou may.” 
* And on a couch 
His languid limbs outstretching—call'd 
for wine.” 

This eternal ringing of the bell 
for the waiter is most wearisome. 
We become incredulous of Sardana- 
palus’ fair-drinking—suspect that he 
shirks—and is addicted to the base 
habit of emptying his glass upon the 
floor below the table. 

But how can an Epic Poem be 
like a Tragic Drama? We answer in 
the words of Wordsworth, “ alike, 
but oh! how different!” Similitude 
and Dissimilitude is a very difficult 
puzzle. We sometimes see two men 
like as peas—yet the fathers and mo- 
thers of the respective peas were two 
distinct couples. The performances 
were by different artists ; nor was the 
one even in any way a copy of the 
other, or in any way hinted or sug- 
gested by the other. This is but one 
part of the puzzle. Another, and the 
more puzzling part of the puzzle of 
the two, is, that many people see no 
similitude in the peas whatever, but 
maintain that they are as unlike to 
each other, as a pea and a bean mu- 
tually ; while the most puzzling part 
of the puzzle of all is, that the peas, 
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thought by some to be a double Idea- 
lity, are each by themselves respect- 
ively esteemed the most dissimilar 
objects in the whole range of anima- 
ted nature —and you would, in all pro- 
bability, be murdered by the one pea, 
and sold by the other for dissection, 
were you to breathe in their hearing 
the most distant allusion to their be- 
ing in your opinion, and to the best 
of your belief, if not a double pea, 
yet certainly two peas, which, put in 
a pod, confound you if, in shelling it, 
you could divine, unless by inspira- 
tion, which was which; and all this 
and much more being the case— 
though perhaps too concisely stated 
to be perfectly clear—Mr Atherstone 
must not be surprised, much less 
angry with us for holding, unto our 
dying day, that the two Sardanapa- 
luses are but one Sardanapalus—his 
Epic another man’s Drama—and Mr 
Atherstone himself—which he must 
be happy to hear—a singular sort of 
ocular spectrum, which, no doubt, 
agreeably to the laws of optics—a 
branch of physical science which we, 
for our single selves, have for many 
years too much neglected—has been 
on our retina cast from the Eidolon 
of Byron, yet wandering’and wailing 
among the shades of earth. 

We owe no apology either to Mr 
Atherstone or our readers for these 
free-and-easy philosophical observa- 
tions ; for they refer toa great public 
evil, Each popular poet of the day 
has not merely a Double—as the 
handsome Duke of Hamilton had his 
—(poor Montgomery, killed by Mac- 
namara ; for a shade, it seems, is not 
arene or impassible to a pistol 
bullet, but mortal as itself’s sub- 
stance )—but say, five score shadows 
who precede, follow, (that is droll,) 
and surround him in the sun with a 
frequency that must often be insuffer- 
able to a man at all fond of soli- 
tude. He is tormented by his Tail; 
and, indeed, they are at once his 
Tail, and the teasing insects which a 
Tail is intended by nature to sweep 
off from poets and other ruminating 
animals. A popular poet is thus 
almost always in a very pitiable 
plight. People bow to him who never 
saw him in their lives before, sup- 
posing that he is one of the “ old fa- 
miliar faces” of his shadows. Poems 
are laid to his charge—which he may, 
indeed, deny, but nobody will be- 
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lieve him; for the bantlings are the 
very images of his own children; 
and the most he can do, is to excite q 
suspicion in the minds of his accu- 
sers, that the brats are at least ille- 
gitimate, and are allowed to remain 


unowned and anonymous, for fear of 


the just rage of his lawfully-wedded 
Muse, who would never forgive him, 
were she to know, by such squalling 
proofs, that he went after strange 
women. 

But Mr Atherstone is ‘a most ambi- 
tious mimic. For, besides catching 
the trick of Byron, he takes off— 
who do you think ?—Homer and Mil. 
ton! We are no great Greek scholars 


-ourselves, but by help of literal Latin 


and English translations, we can in 
about an hour or so after “ ad aper- 
turam libri,’ contrive to stumble 
our way through one of the shorter 
and easier passages of the Iliad, in 
the original Greek. We doubt if Mr 
Atherstone can do as much; but he 
has been a careful student of poor 
Cowper’s bald version, and believes 
that he thus knows the “ Tale of Troy 
divine!” Homer, Horace himself hints, 
sometimes sleeps ; but if he walks in 
his sleep, itis not upon stilts. A man 
fast asleep, striding along on stilts, 
with eyes and mouth wide open, and 
all the while spouting a spate of 
blank verse, presents, no doubt, an 
imposing spectacle, especially in 
dubious twilight ; and such a man is 
the author of Nineveh. Describing, 
at each right-legged and each left- 
legged sweep a semicircle, he ne- 
cessarily gets over the — but 
slowly, and though highly elated, 
nevertheless he goes near the ground, 
and thus his pace is by no meanssafe ; 
but the stilt stumbles against the 
smallest obstruction of grass-tuft or 
pebble, so that he ever and anon 
comes to the ground with a thunder- 
ous thud, and flies abroad with his 
machinery in all directions. To re- 
cover your feet after a severe fall is 
often no easy matter ; but to recover 
your stilts is always difficult, and 
sometimes impossible. Perhaps one 
or both are broken, or away over a 
hedge, quickset and impenetrable, 
and then there is nothing for it but 
walking like your neighbours. But 
we defy you to walk like your neigh- 
bours, for you have never made the 
attempt since you were in leading- 
strings, People stare as you go by, 
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and vainly conjecture your com- 

Jaint. They can make nothing of it. 

But there is a more absurd spec- 
tacle even than this in the world of 
nature and art. What think ye of 
a man walking in his sleep on stilts, 
and also in leading-strings * Mr 
Atherstone, thou art the man. The 
Epic Muse—we forget her name— 
(Clio? Erato?)—a motherly old body 
—trots after her braw bairn, handling 
the ribands tied round his waist— 
and with alternate or mingled cries 
of endearment and reproach, cheers 
or upbraids her long-legged charge, 
as he strides along without a stum- 
ble, or shews a perverse disposi- 
tion to kneel down among the stones 
to say his prayers. Affectionate 
creature! she is not happy till she 
sees him at the end of his jour- 
ney; when, instinctively awakening, 
he dismounts, and with appropriate 
gestures intimates a desire for din- 
ner. 

We shall see more particularly by 
and by how he imitates him of the 
lliad and Odyssey. Our first quota- 
tion will shew how he tries to make 
mouths like Milton. 

After assuring us, in the not very 
grammatical opening sentence of his 
poem, that the high “ matter of his 
song” shall be Nineveh, he says— 


“Theme antiquated, haply, deem’d, and 
dull ; 

Unseason’d in this gay and flowery age ; 

Or else presumptuous ;—yet, well under- 
stood, 

Not flat, nor profitless ;—nor without fear 

By me approach’d, nor with o’erweening 
pride ; 

In silence ponder’d, and in solitude, 

From busy cities far, and throng of men ; 

By enemies untroubled,—and by friends, 

Save few, uncheer’d . yet not with labour 
cold 

Pursued, and mind depress’d.” 

This, no doubt, Mr Atherstone 
thinks nobly, we think ludicrous- 
ly, Miltonic. If by antiquated be 
meant ancient or antique, Nineveh is 
an antiquated theme; if by antiqua- 
ted be meant obsolete or worn out 
of memory, Nineveh is no more an 
antiquated theme, nor can it be deem- 
ed such, than any other famous old 
city of the Oriental world. Whether 
the theme be deemed dull or not, de- 
pends solely on him who treats of it; 
for nobody in this age supposes that 
Nineyeh herself was a dull city. 


Universal credit is given to her for 
vivacity and animation; and pray 
what manner of man may Master 
Edwin Atherstone be, who sneers at 
this age of ours for being so very gay 
and flowery that it will deem Nine- 
veh an unseasoned (unseasonable ?) 
theme ? Was Nineveh a city of Qua- 
kers? Was Sardanapalus a Mora- 
vian? Why, my good sir, the age 
of your hero was so gay and flow- 
ery, that in Nineveh{you could pur- 
chase a ton of rose-leaves for two- 
pence, with a load of lilies into the 
bargain. Dancing and drinking, ac- 
cording to your own account of the 
matter, with all their usual accom- 
paniments, were the order both of 
day and night all the year. Why, 
therefore, may not we of this gay 
and flowery age delight in a Tale of 
Nineveh, and of all the dissipation of 
the royal roué? Master Edwin 
Atherstone, we think you are a pretty 
considerable ninny for inconsistently 
accusing a gay and flowery age like 
ours of deeming dull an age a thou- 
sand times more gay and flowery 
than itself. And why afraid to ap- 
proach old Nineveh? ’Tis but a 
dream ! Then what the better, pray, 
could you have been of pondering 
upon one of the most populous cities 
that ever underwent a census, in 
solitude, far from busy cities and from 
the throng of men? There again you 
are very silly. Why, Milton wrote 
his Paradise Lost in London, as per- 
haps you may have heard—and Chris- 
topher North edits Maga in Edin- 
burgh—Maga, of whom nobody in 
this gay and flowery age can say, 

* Theme antiquated, haply, deem’d, and 

dull.” 
But nothing will satisfy you but to 
ponder upon Nineveh in country 
quarters—away from enemies indeed 
—but who cares for enemies /—and 
uncheered by friends, save few; 
whereas, in a large town, friends 
would have been dropping in upon 
you every night, and relieving you 
from the labour of your magnum opus 
by dragging you away nolens volens 
to Ambrose’s—to the Feast of Shells. 
But now for a long quotation. 
“ Nor vainly quite, 
Sothou, Great Spirit, whatsoe’er thy name, 
Muse, Inspiration, or Divinity, 
Who the blind bard of Tliam didst sup- 
port, 

And him yet favow'd more, that Paradise, 
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Chaos, and Heaven, and Hell, in verse 
sublime 
Sang to the solemn harp,—so sometimes 
thou 
Wilt not disdain even me to cheer and aid ! 
Yet how should I invoke thee? how pre- 
sume 
. To gaze upon the glory of thy brow ? 
Even they perchance, the strong, the eagle- 
eyed, 
Beholding thee grew dark,—how then 
might I 
Upon thy splendours hope to look, and 
live ?— 
But outward only was their sad eclipse ; 
Intensely glow’d the light divine within ; 
Mine is the deeper midnight of the soul,— 
Harder to bear :—yet, if one ray divine 
Thou wilt vouchsafe, not wholly shall I 


fail; 
Not all shaJl I be earthly, cold, and 
dark |” 


That is by no means badly ex- 
pressed; and had you been one of 
the Great Poets, and if the passage 
had not been written before by one 
of the Great Poets, the Invocation 
would have been rather a little or so 
sublime. But unluckily you are no 
poet at all—and the passage, though 
you have taken care to alter all or 
most of the words, is the property of 
a blind man, one John Milton. You 
think you are writing poetry, while 
you are only playing at cribbage. 

Allow us to make a single remark 
on poetical Invocations. When a 
poet, conscious of the possession of 
the divine gift of genius, and about to 
commence a great work, which he 
humbly hopes may, when consum- 
mated, redound to the glory of God 
and the good of his creatures, im- 
plores inspiration from above to sup- 
port him in his song, he performs an 
act of worship, and all the nations 
join with him, as it were, in prayer. 

n such a mood did Milton invoke 
Urania as he stood on the threshold 
of the Poem of Paradise. Now, we 
go no farther—for our present pur- 
pose let this one instance suffice. 
But how few men may cail on the 
Holy Spirit of Heaven, “ unblamed,” 
to aid them in the composition of 
poetry? Divine genius meditating 
a divine theme for a divine end, we 
believe to be directly inspired and 
sanctified by communion with its 
Giver. The invocation it then breathes 
or pours is sincere, and sacred as any 
of those Psalms sung to his harp by 
the Shepherd King; and the poem 
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seems to arise out of it like a creg- 
tion, or rather like a blessed boon 
granted to a supplicant. 

Considered in this light, invoea. 
tions, like that of Milton’s, are the 
same as vows and prayers offered up 
to heaven by men about to attempt 
any great achievement—to face some 
event, of which the issues are, in the 
hour of awful emotion, more fervent- 
ly than at other times, felt to be in 
the hands of the Most High. The 
achievement hoped and prayed for,. 
and before our eyes accomplished, 
gives an august grandeur to the pious 
strain in which Genius asked that 
power from heaven, which heaven, we 
have seen, did so prodigally bestow. 

The descent from Milton to Words- 

worth is great—yet Wordsworth re- 
sembles Milton in this, that he has 
devoted, with a sublime singleness 
of spirit, his great and good genius 
to the service of God, Nature, and 
Truth. He is, indeed, in one bless- 
ing, happier than Milton. The only 
man of this age, or perhaps any age, 
to whom Providence has allotted a 
life free, from all its rising to all its 
setting suns, blamelessly and glo- 
riously free to poetry. Yet, in the 
Preface to the Excursion there isa 
passage, from the First Book of the 
buchen, (the great poem to which 
the Excursion belongs, ) which seems 
to us of doubtful propriety, even 
from the inspired pen—the inspired 
lips—of such a true poet as Words- 
worth. After enumerating the sub- 
jects of that lofty strain, he says of 
them: 


“ T sing ; fit audience let me find, though 
few. 

So prayed, more gaining than he asked, 
the Bard— 

Holiest of Men. Urania, I shali need 

Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 

Decend to earth, or dwell in highest 
heaven. 

For I must tread on shadowy ground,— 
must sink 

Deep—and aloft ascending, breathe in 
worlds 

To which the Heaven of Heavens is but a 
veil. 

Allstrength—all terror, single, or in bands, 

That ever was put forth in personal force— 

Jehovah! with his Thunder, and the choir 

Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal 
Thrones, 

I pass them unalarmed. Not Chaos—not 

The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
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By help of dreams, can breed such fear 
and awe, 

As fall upon us, often as we look 

Into our minds—into the Mind of Man, 

The haunt, and the main region of my 
song.” 


That strain is full of music—it is 


‘music ; and it is in thought sublime. 


Yet there is something in it—we do 
not fear to say—not right ; something 
wrong; and that something is an ela- 
borate pomp of words that proves 
the poet’s soul was not so divinely 
possessed and inspired as, in the ela- 
tion of his enthusiasm, he believes, 
and does not hesitate to declare. 
The very allusion to Milton is not in 
place. Wordsworth ought to have been 
absorbed in the contemplation of his 
own visions; nor had power to re- 
member Milton, his prayer, or the 

anting of his prayer, “more gain- 
ing than he asked.” But further, 
since of Milton he did think, and 
of the Paradise Lost of Milton, how 
dared he to implore the guidance, 
and express his need, of a greater 
muse than Urania,—her who visited 
Milton’s slumbers nightly, and in- 
spired him to sing 

“ Things unattempted yet in prose or 

rhyme ?” 

And, finally, what is there more 
fearful and awful than Jehovah—and 
his thunder—and choir of shout- 
ing Angels—and Chaos—and Ere- 
bus? The mind of man! No. All 
these are at once realities, and the 
mind’s conceptions. They are the 
most fearful and awful. realities, and 
they are also the mind’s most fear- 
ful and awful conceptions. Words- 
worth will find none more so in “ The 
haunt and main region of his song.” 
We are entitled to say so; for the 
Excursion is part of the Recluse, 
and with all its beauty and grandeur, 
and it has much of both, where is 
the single passage that exemplifies 
this Supra-Miltonic poetry—this fear 
and awe beyond that of either our 
waking or sleeping dreams of Hell 
and Heaven? 

He goes on to say, 

“ Descend, prephetic spirit | that inspirest 
The human soul of universal earth, 
Dreaming of things to come; and dost 
Possess 

A metropolitan temple in the hearts 

Of mighty poets. Upon me bestow 

A gift of genuine insight, that my song 
With star-like virtue inits place may shine, 


Shedding benignant influence, and secure 
Itself from all malevolent effects 
Of those mutations that exert their sway 
Throughout this nether sphere !” 

This, too, wants the simple, majes- 
tic, devout, and holy fervour of Mil- 
ton. It does not roll on, on wheels in- 
stinct with spirit. It labours and is 

ushed forward—by a strong hand 
indeed—from behind, and has alum- 
bering motion. No man of woman 
born, perhaps, has a right, in the 
highest elevation of his most virtuous 
and religious conscience, to declare 
himself a “ Mighty Poet ;” that the 
“ Prophetic Spirit of the human soul 
of universal earth,” (what is that, or 
can it be, with reverence be it spo- 
ken, but the Holy Spirit ?) possesses 
in his heart a metropolitan temple ; 
and that he trusts his song will shine 
with star-like virtue for ever and 
ever, secure from all malevolence 
and mutation of this nether sphere !. 

James Montgomery, of all the poets 
of this age, is, in his poetry, and, we 
believe, also out of it, the most reli- 
gious man. All his thoughts, senti- 
ments, and feelings, are moulded and. 
coloured by religion. In it he lives, 
moves, and has his being; not mere- 
ly asin the sunshine of the open day 
we breathe delight, heedless of the 
voice from which it flows, but he is, 
in all his compositions, religious sen- 
sibly, and meditates on all themes 
with pious attribution of his power 
to Him who gave it. A spirit of in« 
vocation, prayer and praise, pervades 
all his poetry; and it is as sincere as 
it is beautiful. The elements of air, 
earth, fire, and water, are to him all 
sanctified, not by poetry alone, but 
by piety ; and his still and deep Mo- 
ravianism is purely and professedly 
Christian. In his character of poet 
he is at once a minister of natural 
and revealed religion; and he is pri- 
vileged to preach and to pray—let 
the insensate shallow smile at these 
words—in poetry. To poetry he re- 
sorts in his most pious moods, when 
his heart overflows with gratitude to 
God, and with love to man; his in- 
spiration is alike holy in the sanc- 
tuary built with hands, the chapel of 
his brethren, and in the temple not 
built with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens, whose mighty roof overhangs 
all the children of men. 

But suppose all the conditions en- 
tirely wanting on which such Invoca- 
tion is justified, and what then? Why, 
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in that case, it grates upon the mind 
as something shockingly presumptu- 
-ous; nor, even should we _ believe 
that the invoker may possibly think 
himself pious, can we therefore say 
‘that he is sincere; for sincerity be- 
fore God is one of the highest states 
of the soul, and we must not give 
that name to the delusion of self-ig- 
norance, or self-conceit, in which the 
creature unauthorizedly (assurances 
are sometimes given which do au- 
thorize) claims communion with the 
Creator. This brings us at once to 
the case in point,—Invocations to the 
Almighty, or to the Holy Spirit, or to 
some angelic intelligence in Heaven, 
by poor, dull, or bad poets. We re- 
coil from them with a better feeling 
than disgust ; with hatred of profane 
hypocrisy; or pity for fanaticism, 
that makes, as we said in our last 
Number, 

“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Thus, in the “ Age, a Poem,” printed 
not long ago, but which never can be 

ublished, and written, as we former- 
y said, from internal evidence, by a 
Tailor, Snip implores the Almighty to 
inspire his miserable doggrel, till it 
shall be “ ravishing and sweet as 
ever flowed from harps of angels!” 
And, no doubt, he thinks his prayer 
was heard, because Messrs Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. have, partly to get 
rid of him, and partly, we presume, 
from charitable motives, inconsider- 
ately attempted, at his entreaties, to 
palm off upon the public that dilution 
of trashiness. Mr Atherstone, again, 
is aman; we believe from his book, 
a worthy man; but his invocation 
now quoted, is, for the reasons as- 
signed, highly improper and inde- 
fensible, and must remain; for it ne- 
ver can be expunged from a second 
edition. 

It is no answer to these remarks 
to say, that all human beings, in all 
they do, be it great or small, are de- 
pendent on the will of the Deity. Do 
they formally invoke Him on every 
occasion of life ’ If they do, then the 
conduct we have condemned is at 
least free from the charge of incon- 
sistency, to whatever other objection 
it may be liable ; if they do not, then, 
in the cases supposed, all our objec- 
tions in their fullest force remain. 
“ Give us this day our daily bread,” 
is a prayer which nature, feeling at 
all times her necessities, and the pre- 
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cariousness of the means by which 
the humblest of them are satisfied, 
and their entire dependence on the 
Divine will and pleasure, hallows in 
custom; and every meal of mortal 
inan who liveth here by toil, may be 
well ate with a pronounced bless- 
ing warm from the lips of gratitude. 
From that humble spirit of grateful 
faith, that man departs who beseech- 
es, in long prayers, the Divine beni- 
son to aid him in the composition of 
a copy of verses, on which, did he 
know himself, he is far more anxious- 
ly looking for a favourable critique in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, or the Quart- 
erly or Edinburgh Review. Let such 
writers, we repeat, supposing them 
to possess some merit more or less, 
confine themselves to invocations to 
one or other of the old Heathen 
Muses—the nine sisters—maiden la- 
dies all; or to their lyre or harp, a 
piece of harmless wood, with inno- 
cent strings of catgut; or to a per- 
sonification of their own soul ; or any 
other nonentity which they choose 
to set up as an inspiring idol. 

Mr Atherstone, having finished his 
Invocation, and received, we shall 
for a moment suppose, illumination 
on his darkness—for he had said, 


“ Mine is the deeper midnight of the 
soul,” 


(A sad and hopeless condition in- 
deed for a poet,) and continues, 


“ The vision comes upon me !” 


and forthwith discloses the Vision. 
But alas! what is it—but a long, 
dull, rambling enumeration of what 
he conceives to be the component 
parts of the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of a great oriental city—and 
then of the progress of its over- 
throw! There is nothing visionary 
in his conception—and it reads like 
one of the more descriptive bits of 
the Statistical Account of Scotland 
put into blank verse. Mr Ather- 
stone is no visionary. A true poet 
would in three lines have flashed up- 
on us a Vision of Nineveh brighter 
and more comprehensive than what 
he has done in thirty. Yet, as it is 
one of the best passages in the poem 
—here it is: 


“ The vision comes upon me !—'To my 
soul 

‘Lhe days of old return ;—I breathe the 
air 
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Of the young world ;—I see her giant 
sons. 

Like to a gorgeous pageant in the sky 

Of summer’s evening, cloud on fiery cloud 

Thronging upheap’d,—hefore me rise the 

walls 

Of the Titanic city,—brazen gates,— 

Towers,— temples,— palaces enormous 
piled,— 

Imperial Nineveh, the earthly queen ! 

In all her golden pomp I see her now,— 

[ler swarming streets,—her splendid fes- 
tivals,— 

Her sprightly damsels to the timbrel’s 
sound 

Airily bounding,and their anklets’ chime— 

Her lusty sons, like summer morning 
gay,— 

Her warriors stern,—her rich-robed ru- 
lers grave ;— 

I see her halls sunbright at midnight 
shine,— 

I hear the music of her banquetings ;— 

I hear the laugh, the whisper, and the sigh. 

Asound of stately treading toward me 
comes, — 

A silken wafting on the cedar floor : 

Asfrom Arabia’s flowering groves, an air 

Delicious breathes around,—Tall, lofty 
brow’d,— 

Pale, and majestically beautiful,— 

In vesture gorgeousas the clouds of morn— 

With slow, proud step, her glorious dames 
sweep by. 

Again I look,—and lo! around the walls, 

Unnumber’d hosts in flaming panoply,— 

Chariots like fire, and thunder-bearing 
steeds ! 

I hear the shouts of battle:—like the 
waves 

Of a tumultuous sea they roll and rush!— 

In flame and smoke the imperial city 
sinks !— 

Her walls are gone—her palaces are dust— 

The desert is around her, and within— 

Like shadows have the mighty pass’d 
away !” 


Any man with any tolerable com- 
mand of words could write so; but 
it will have its admirers. All is or- 
dinary and commonplace—no felici- 
tous flash of imagination in a mo- 
ment doing a week’s work of the 
senses—no selection of circumstan- 
ces with a creative power of their 
own unconsciously urged by ge- 
nius on its entranced gaze—round 
which would instantly gather and 
expand the whole vision of a city— 
nothing of that mortal gloom belong- 
ing to the poet as it was God-given 
to destruction. But in the midst of 
it all, we see Mr Atherstone now 
mending the nib of his pennow 
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dipping it into the ink—(Oh! how 
unlike to Shelley’s great painter— 


“ who dips 


His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and 
eclipse,” 


a line of itself enough to make a man 
immortal,) now pulling out from the 
slit a provoking hair—and ‘finally, 
on finishing the paragraph, rising up 
from his chair, and with much com- 
placency. spouting it aloud to his own 
delight, no less than to the astonish- 
ment of the cook down stairs, who 
wonders if her master be mad. 

But another vision of Nineveh 
* comes upon his soul ;” and though 
we cannot help thinking that a little 
more variety would be refreshing, 
yet, as we wish to give all the best 
parts of the poem, here is Vision Se- 
cond— 


“ But joyous is the stirring city now : 
The moon is clear,—the stars are coming 
forth,— 

The evening breeze fans pleasantly. Re- 
tired . 
Within his gorgeous hall, Assyria’s king 
Sits at the banquet, and in love and wine 

Revels delighted. On the gilded roof 

A thousand golden lamps their lustre fling,” 

And on the marble walls, and on the throne 

Gem-boss'd that, high on jasper steps up- 
raised, 

Like to one solid diamond quivering stands, 

Sun splendours flashing round. In wo- 
man’s garb 

The sensual king is clad, and with him sit 


A crowd of beauteous concubines. ‘They 
sing, 

And roll the wanton eye, and laugh, and 
sigh, 


And feed his ear with honey’d flatteries, 

And laud him asa God. All rarest flowers, 

Bright-hued and fragrant, in the brilliant 
light 

Bloom as in sunshine: like a mountain 
stream, 

Amid the silence of the dewy eve 

Heard by the lonely traveller through the 
vale, 

With dream-like murmuring melodious, 

In diamondshowers a crystal fountain falls. 

All fruits delicious, and of every clime, 

Beauteous to sight, and odoriferous, 

Invite the taste ; and winds of sunny light, 

Rose-hued,‘or golden, for the feasting Gods 

Fit nectar : sylph-like girls, and blooming 
boys, 

Flower-crown’d, and in apparel bright as 
spring, 

Attend upon their bidding: at the sign, 

From bands unseen, voluptuous music 
breathes, 
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Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest far of all, 
Woman’s mellifluous voice.” 


This is rather fluent, and we re- 
quest our readers to admire it as 
much as they possibly can—nay, to 

et it off by heart—as an exercise of 
the memory—and a hard exercise 
they will find it—for, as in looking 
at it, every word goes in at one eye 
and comes out at the other, so is it 
with your ears, in recitation. What 
ahubbub of ineffective words! Gilded 
olden — sun-splendours —bright- 
hued — brilliant light —sunshine— 
diamond showers—sunny light, &c. 
Why, ten times the effect of all that 
laboriously accumulated, but most 
monotonous imagery could have been 
roduced—has been produced—by 
ilton, in one short sentence! Yet 
Mr Atherstone had all the while a 
description by Milton in one eye, 
while he was squinting at his own 
Vision with the other. As to his ears, 
their drums must be indeed made of 
leather. Gorgeous—beauteous—me- 
lodious—delicious—odoriferous—vo- 
luptwous—mellifluous—all in one sin- 
gle pose! 
en observe how he hastes back 
and forward in his chase of images, 
without knowing it! First, “ Sarda- 
napalus sits at the banquet, and in 
loveand wine revels delighted.” Next 
we see him and all his concubines— 
say in number three hundred and 
sixty-five—one—if taken separately 
instead of collectively—for every day 
in the year. But Mr Atherstone will 
not give us credit for so much pers- 
picacity, and insists on our obser- 
ving, that with the king “ sit a crowd 
of beauteous concubines,’—who, of 
course, act like concubines in gene- 
ral; “ they sing, and roll the wanton 
eye, and laugh and sigh;” but after 
proceeding to describe the wines, 
and the dessert, and the waiters, 
more particularly—and we have no 
fault to find with that—why he for- 
gets himself what he insists on our 
remembering—and finishes off his 
description with what he thinks a 
new touch of consummation, but 
which is as old as the beginning of 
the paragraph, “woman’s mellifluous 
voice !” 

Reader, do not, unless you be a 
dunce, a chance blockhead reading 
Blackwood, cry—“ Pshaw! mere ver- 
bal criticism!” For to such a test as 
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this must all poetry and painting be 
rigorously subjected ; else the Fine 
Arts are the coarsest of all human in. 
ventions ; and the “ whole world of 
eye and ear” a mere mockery, which 
may be made to shift at the pleasure 
of pen or pencil, without fear or love 
of nature, and in violation of all her 
essential and eternal laws. But each 
true poet and painter is, nature in- 
terpres ac minister ; and he will shew 
that in every word he utters, be he 
speaking of a molehill or a moun- 
tain, a bee-cell or a man-city, the 
caterwauling of cats or of concu- 
bines, the destruction of a gnat ora 
Nineveh. ly 

Sardanapalus, while thus feasting 
and philandering in his palace, has 
called round Nineveh the whole ar- 
mies of all the tributary princes of 
the Assyrian empire. These, with his 
own Assyrian troops, amount to two 
millions of fighting men. He has an- 
nounced his royal will that they shall 
all march in one vast body for four 
days round and round the city walls. 
But many of the chiefs, especially of 
the Medes and Babylonians, are ripe 
for revolt and rebellion ; and two of 
the most powerful, Belesis and Ar- 
baces, are brought before us, with 
some little spirit, in the First Book. 
Belesis is a Babylonian prince, high- 
priest and warrior, and skilled in all 
“ the dark jiearning of Chaldea’s 
seers!” Arbaces, tracing his birth from 
the long line of Median kings, had 
sat on a throne had not Media been 
in thrall to the Assyrian tyranny. 
During midnight, Arbaces had sought 
the palace of Sardanapalus—that he 
might see what sort of a looking per- 
sonage he was—who, invisible in his 
harem, tyrannized over the world. 
Nigh to the palace, Belesis stands 
waiting his coming forth— 


‘“* The palace gate at length wide open flies, 

And, like a youthful giant, in bright arms 

Comes forth the heroic Mede, A cubit’s 
height : 

In stature he the tall Mede overtopped : 

His tread was like a war-steed’s in his 
pride,” 


That is to say, he came prancing 
out of the palace. We are told that 
Arbaces had bribed a slave to bring 
him by stealth to that place of gran- 
deur and of guilt, and that he had 
been there, 
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“ Unseen of that loose revelry.” 


All right. He was aspy. But how, 
we ask Mr Atherstone, could a heroic 
Mede, like a youthful giant in bright 
arms, have escaped the notice of 
Sardanapalus, and of his concubines, 
and his guards? Impossible—We beg 
leave, therefore, to correct this over- 
sight, and to assure the public that 
if Arbaces was indeed in the palace, 
he was up in one of the galleries, in 
disguise, among the fiddlers. 

rbaces instantly breaks out into 
violent abuse of Sardanapalus—as 
well he might—calling him 


“This drunkard—this effeminate—this 
thing, 
Man-limbed and woman-hearted.” 


But the parson is more prudent, lays 
his fingers on his lips—bids the young 
giant jump into his chariot—and away 
they drive into the country. The 
whole operation is thus circumstan- 
tially described, and looks as if from 
the pen of a hackney coachman. 


** That said, in haste, 

Communing as they went, their way they 
take. 

They mount their chariot: thunder o’er 
the bridge, 

That spans broad Tigris: on the ample 
road, 

Palm bordered, swiftly urge their smoking 
steeds, 

Till, far behind, the mighty city’s roar 

Is but a hum; and the gigantic walls 

Seem unsubstantial as a dream. 

§ Enough!’ 

The Babylonian said, and check’d the 
steeds,— 

‘Here will we stay.'—Forth from the 
chariot then 

Lightly they leap; the golden studded 
reins 

To a strong fig-tree’s branch securely tie ; 

A leopard’s skin on either horse’s flank 

Throw heedfully ; then, grasping each his 
spear, 

The broad road quit, and o’er the dewy 


grass, 
With quick steps take their way.” 


Having walked together to the foot 
of a hill, on the summit of which 
stood a sacred grove, for ages con- 
secrate to the Chaldean gods, Be- 
lesis bids Arbaces abide below, while 
he ascends to the top and converses 
with those that rule the earth. His 
proceedings are with equal circum- 
stantiality described— 
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** The Priest withdrew. 
Upon the summit of the hill arrived, 
Amid the holy trees,—his falchion first, 
And glittering spear upon the ground he 
laid: 
His brazen helmet next, and shining mail: 
Then, in his priestly vestments clad alone, 
Fell prostrate on the earth. Uprising soon, 
His arms he lifted, and his kindled eye 
Turned towards the dazzling multitude of 
heaven, 
And the bright moon.” 


He then addresses the moon and 
stars—and 
* Saturn and mighty Sol 
Though absent now, beyond the ends of 
earth, 
Yet hearing human prayer—great Jupi- 
ter— 
Venus, and Mars, and Mercury.” 


And at the close of one of the most 
prosing prayers we ever remember 
to have heard either from Babylo- 
nian, Presbyterian, or Episcopalian 
clergyman, he has a vision very like 
indeed —for Mr Atherstone can 
dream but one thing with slight mo- 
difications—very like the previous 
two. 


‘TI see the dark veil drawn—I see & 
throne 

Dash’d to the earth—I see a mighty blaze, 

As of a city flaming to the heavens— 

Another rises—and another throne— 

Thereon a crowned one, godlike—but his 
face 

With cloud o’er-shadowed yet—ha! is it 
thou ? 

Hark! hark! the countless nations shout 
for joy! 

T hear their voices like the multitudes 

Of ocean’s tempest waves—I hear—I 
see” 





Satisfied with what he has seen, 
he falls down ina breathless trance, 
and for no reason whatever that we 
can discover, as he had been pre- 
viously in excellent health and spi- 
rits,—“ lay senseless and motion- 
less.” Meanwhile Arbaces walked 
to and fro, impatient of the coming 
of the priest—and at last he too has 
a vision—Vision Fourth—of course 
in its general features the same as 
the three preceding—but as long— 
in description at least—as all three 
put together—and minute to a de- 
gree of tiresomeness, that throws in- 
to the shade all other possible pro- 
sing, past, present, and to come, If 
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you wish to see the most’ perfect 
power of prosing that ever was in- 
carnated, in perfect operation, not 
so much as a single hair to impede 
the oiled machinery—look at page 
22 of Nineveh, a poem, by Edwin 
Atherstone. Arbaces pictures to 
himself all the particulars of the pe- 
culiar style in which he kills Sar- 
danapalus and cuts him up—all the 
fluctuations of the fight round the 
body of the king, and then indulges in 
a picturesque dream of his own 
death.— 

“ He feels the hot blood ina torrent burst— 
He sinks, he groans—he seems to pass 

away.” 

Mr Atherstone then launches out into 
a medical report of the recovery of 
Arbaces from the imaginary wound— 
and at its conclusion, treats us with 
a full and particular account of his 
widowed mother, and his sister— 
and his sweetheart (by name Hamu- 
tah) forming a family-party—far far 
off at home, and wondering when he 
will return from Nineveh. But we 
must give a little bit: 


** He sees them looking for his glad re- 
turn ;— 

He sees them when the tale of death is 
told: . 

He seesthem rend their garments,—strew 

* their hair 

With dust and ashes,—and their cries he 
hears, 

As, in the bitterness of grief, they lie 

On the cold earth, and call on death to 
come. : 

But then he hears a million voices shout, 

And send his name with glory through 
the earth : 

Hamutah’s pale cheek then with fervour 
glows : 

His mother and his sister hear, and smile,— 

And weep,—and honour him—and look 
to Heaven,— 

And bless him,—and lament him,—and 
rejoice,” 


It is really wonderful how a man 
who can drivel thus, has hitherto 
been able to keep himself out of the 
fire. 


There is one sentence in this vi- . 


sion too exquisite to be lost. In the 
very midst of the narration of the 
said vision, Mr Atherstone so eutire- 
ly forgets what he is doing, that he 
absolutely introduces an anecdote 
of Arbaces and Hamutah ! 
** A raven lock, 
Onher majestic shoulders that had waved, 
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He at his heart still wore; a curl of gold, 

From his imperial brow, in happy hour 

Transplanted, in her bosom ‘fragrant 
grew.” 


That is something new. Think ofa 
lover transplanting a lock of his hair 
into his mistresses bosom—of its ab- 
solutely taking root there—and grow- 
ing! What length do you suppose it 
was? a foot long? six inches? Did 
Hamutah expose her bosom suffi- 
ciently, to exhibit this tuft of hair, 
not originally her own, between her 
breasts? Did she duly put it at night 
into papers, and duly at morning 
light comb it out with an ivory small- 
tooth? Did she bathe it in L’Huile 
des roses, and brush it up with a pa- 
tent scrubber? What was thought 
of it by the Median maids in ge- 
neral? And did lovelocks of that 
kind become fashionable among all 
virgins whose lovers were at the 
wars ? Mr Atherstone, we pause for 
areply. Belesis reappears, and in- 
forms Arbaces that he, the Mede, is 
delegated by Heaven to be the over- 
thrower of the Syrian empire; and 
after much tedious palaver, they re- 
mount the chariot and return to the 
camp. 

- Five days seem to elapse between 
the close of the First Book and the 
opening of the Second. Almost all 
the Second, which is not so dull as 
the First, because shorter, is occu- 
pied by farther description of the 
debaucheries of Sardanapalus, and his 
marriage-quarrels with his haughty 
and jealous Queen Atossa. And it 
concludes with a description of the 
first.day of the grand review. Two 
million men are put into motion— 
by the moving of the Assyrian flag- 
staff in the hand of Sardanapalus, who 
takes his station on a mount conspi- 
cuous to all the army. This flag- 
staff though “ tall as a mast”—Mr 
Atherstone does not venture to go 
on to say with Milton, “ hewn on 
Norwegian hills,” or “ of some tall 
ammiral,” though the readers’ minds 
supply the deficiency—this mast was, 
we are told, for “ two strong men, 
a task ;” but it must have been 
To have had the 
least chance of being all at once seen 
by two million of men—it could not 
have been less than a hundred and 
fifty feet high—and if Sardanapalus 
waved the royal standard of Assyria 
round his head, Samson or O’Doher- 
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ty must have been a joke to him. 
However, we shall suppose he did; 
and what was the result ? Such shouts 
arose that the solid walis of Nineveh 
were shook, “ and the firm ground 
made tremble.” But this was not all. 


“ At his height, 

A speck scarce visible, the eagle heard, 

And felt his strong wing falter: terror- 
struck, 

Fluttering and wildly screaming, down he 
sank— 

Down through the quivering air : another 
shout,— 

His talons droop,—his sunny eye grows 
dark,— 

His strengthless pennons fail,—plumb 
down he falls, 

Even like a stone. Amid the far-off hills, 

With eye of fire, and shaggy mane uprear’d, 

The sleeping lion in his den sprang up ; 

Listen’d awhile,—then laid his monstrous 
mouth 

Close to the floor, and breathed hot roar- 
ings out 

In fierce reply.” 


What think ye of that, Mr Audubon, 
Mr Charles Buonaparte, Mr Selby, 
Mr James Wilson, Sir William Jar- 
dine, and ye other European and 
American ornithologists ? Mr Ather- 
stone, did you ever see an eagle—a 
speck in the sky? Never again suf- 
fer yourself, oh, dear sir! to believe 
old women’s tales of men on earth 
shooting eagles with their mouths ; 
because the thing is impossible, 
even had their mouth-pieces had 
percussion-locks, and had they been 
crammed with ammunition to the 
muzzle. Had a stray sparrow been 
fluttering in the air, he would cer- 
tainly have got a fright, and probably 
a fall—nor would there have been 
any hope for a tom-tit. But an eagle 
—poo, poo—he would merely have 
muted on the roaring multitude, and 
given Sardanapalus an additional 
epaulette ; while, ifa string of wild- 
geese at the time had been warping 
their way on the wind, why, they 
would merely have shot the wedge 
firmer and sharper into the air, and 
answered the earth-born shout with 
an air-born gabble—clangour to 
clangour. Where were Mr Ather- 
stone’s powers of ratiocination, and 
all his acoustics? Two shouts slew 
an eagle. What became of all the 
other denizens of air—especially 
crows, ravens, and vultures, who, 
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seeing two millions of men, must 
have “come flocking against a day of 
battle ?” Every mother’s son of them 
must have gone to pot. Then what: 
scrambling among the allied troops !: 
What, pray, was one eagle doing by 
himself “ up bye yonder?” Was he 
the only eagle in Assyria—the secular 
bird ofages? If so, it was a shame 
to shoot him—especially at two 
shouts. Who was looking at him, 
first a speck—then faltering---then 
fluttering and wildly screaming--- 
then plump down like a stone? Mr 
Atherstone talks as if he saw it, 
which is absurd. And what, pray, 
have we to do with his “ sunny eye 
growing dark” That is entering too 
much into the medical, or rather 
anatomical symptoms of his apoplexy, 
and would be better for a medical 
journal than an epic poem. But to 
be done with it--two shouts that 
slew an eagle two miles up the sky, 
must have cracked all the tympana_ 
of the two million shouters.. The 
entire army must have become as 
deaf as a post. Sardanapalus him- 
self, on the mount, must have been 
blown into the air as by the explo- 
sion of a range of gunpowder-mills; 
the campaign taken a new turn; and 
a revolution been brought about, of 
which, at this distance of place and 
time, it is not easy for us to conjecture 
what might have been the funda- 
mental features on which it would 
have hinged—and thus an entirely 
new aspect ‘given to all the his- 
tories of the world. 

What is said about the lion, is to 
our minds equally picturesque and 
absurd. He was among the far-off 
hills. How far, pray? Twenty miles? 
If so, then, without a silver ear-trum- 
pet, he could not have heard the 
huzzas. If the far-off hills were so 
near Nineveh as to allow the lion to 
hear the huzzas even in his sleep, the 
epithet far-off, should be altered— 
and, indeed, the lion himself removed 
more into the interior: for, we do 
not believe that lions were permitted 
to live in dens within ear-shot of Ni- 
neveh. Nimrod taught them “never 
to come there no more”—and Semi- 
ramis looked sharp after the suburbs. 
But, not to insist unduly upon a 
mere matter of police, is it the na- 
ture of lions, lying in their dens 
among far-off hills, to start up from 
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their sleep, and breathe hot roarings 
out in fierce reply to the shouts of 
armies? All stuff ! Then, Mr Ather- 
stone shews off his knowledge of 
natural history, in telling us, that the 
said lion, on roaring, “ laid his mon- 
strous mouth close to the floor.” 
We believe he does so; but did Mr 
Atherstone learn the fact from Cu- 
vier, or from Wombwell? It is al- 
ways dangerous to a ~— poet to be 
too picturesque ; and in this cass, 
you are made, whether you will or 
no, to see an old, red, lean, mangy 
monater, called a lion, in his unhappy 
den, in a menagerie, bathing his 
beard in the saw-dust, and from his 
toothless jaws “ breathing hot roar- 
ings out,” to the terror of servant- 
girls and children, in fierce reply to 
a man, in a hairy cap, and full suit of 
velveteen, stirring him up with a 
long pole, and denominating him by 
the sacred name of the great assertor 
of Scottish independence. 

The truth is, that Mr Atherstone 
here falls successively into a couple 
of clap-traps. We are sorry to say, 
that his betters have, by their ex- 
ample, led him into that scrape ;—~ 
and our readers will remember false 
— of the same kind innumer- 
able in Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Milman, and other good poets. But 
they do not speak absolute nonsense, 
like Mr Atherstone, about the eagle, 
and there always will be felt to be 
something impressive—though out 
of place—in their allusions to harts 
and hinds, and so forth, listening at 
a distance to sounds with which 
such animals had nothing to do ;— 
or, if they had, the poet ought not to 
have bothered us in that manner 
about the brute creation. If, on the 
above occasion, the eagle lost his 
life, and the lion his slumbers, what, 

ray, became of the Moudiewarps ? 

or goodness sake, let us have no 
more such blarney—for it is within 
reach of the veriest idiot. 

In Book Third, the conspirators 
are assembled, at midnight, in the 
tent of Arbaces—Abdolonimus, sa- 
trap of Arabia—Belesis—Almelon, 
chief of the new-come Babylonian 
host—Rabsaris, an exiled Assyrian, 
whose daughter, Azubah, Sardanapa- 
lus had torn from the arms of the 
Bridegroom whom he had killed on 
their wedding-day, and made her his 
favourite concubine, and“ the Rest.” 
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It ought to have been a good Book; 
for what better subject for a man, 
even of very moderate genius, but 
with the spirit of an Englishman, than 
a midnight conjuration of fierce no. 
bles burning to throw off the yoke of 
an oppressor? But it is mortal dull 
as any Debating Society—almost as 
dull as a debate in our Parliament 
on a Corn Bill. The Arab, of whom 
it is said— 

“* Of impatient mood was he, 
Fiery and quick,his sinewy form to match, 
And roe-buck lightness,” 
is the first speaker, but does not know 
what is the subject of debate. 


* Our time so short, why stand we silent 


here ? 

Or wait we for the dawn? Who sum. 
mons us ? 

And what the business?—Be it told at 
once, 


That, or to deeds we may bestir ourselves, 
If such there be to do,—or use the hours, 
As nature teaches, for refreshing sleep ; 
Seldom, I ween, more lack’d.” 


Whatasleepy fellow of a fierce Arab! 
What will become of him at the close 
of the fourth and last day of the Grand 
Review, if one day’s march has so 
knocked him up ? 

Belesis then gets up to answer this 
simple question, and is on his legs 
for about sixty lines—quite a sermon, 
The practical conclusion, however, 
which he draws from the whole is 
good—to raise by to-morrow’s light 
the standard of rebellion, and give 
the Assyrian power battle. This 
speech is well received, but that fact 
is very lamely recorded— 


“ He ceased; and murmurs of applause 
were heard !” 


Belesis is followed by old Almelon, 
the Babylonian; and Mr Atherstone 
manifestly intends his speech for a 
masterpiece — a harangue half-way 
between the wearisome wisdom of old 
Nestor, and the courtier-craft of old 
Polonius, with a dash of dotage pe- 
culiar to the superannuated driveller 
himself, who beats Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge hollow. 


“ Te fix’d his look, and with slow utter- 
ance thus,” 


One specimen of aged Babylonian 
oratory will suffice. 
“ Thy years, Belesis, fewer are than mine, 


And thy experience less ;—for thee Iknew 
A tottering infant, playmate to my own, 
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My second child ;—in Bactria he fell, 

Fighting the tyrant’s battles ;—but the 
resty— 

Four valiant boys,—are here, for different 
fate 

Destined, I ween ;—but let that pass :— 
-thy years 

Are less than mine, and thy experience 
less, — 

Then listen,—though for wisdom and far 
thought 

With thee I match not, as what other can ? 

For from thy boyhood wert thou ever wise 


Beyond man’s wisdom :—nor inspired 
am I 

Like thee to commune with the glittering 
Gods,— 


Yet, for these grey hairs, listen tomy words, 
Which shall be few,—for I no speaker am, 
As well ye know.” 


He won’t hear of a rising in the 
morning, but recommends delay, fora 
few days, when the coast will be more 
clear; and 


“ One half this living deluge ebb’d away, 
Never again to flow.” 


He, too, like Abdolonimus—and 
‘his years are his justification—is an 
advocate for immediate sleep. He 
concludes, 


“ Then get ye to your m.iet bed, and speak 
No word of your intents.” 


The Priest is then heard in reply 
—a tedious repetition of his first 
speech; and on sitting down, the 
house seems divided— 


* He ceased, and many voices in applause 

Were heard; in censure many, or cold 
doubt ; 

That certainty was none.” 


Rabsaris, the Exile, then rises— 


“ His long right arm, attentive to invite, 
Held forth, and thus began!” 


How picturesque and novel the atti- 
tude! So used to stand Pitt, and eke 
Canning. How interesting to know 
that Rabsaris was not left-handed ! 

We naturally expected something 
strong and vehement from an orator 
declaiming against the murderer of 
his son-in-law, the ravisher of his 
daughter, and the banisher of himself 
—more especially as 

Tis tall, gaunt form, 
Hoarse, hollow voice, sunk cheek, and 
burning eye, 

Drew all men’s gaze.” 


But Rabsaris is not even a Ranter. 


Staring all the while like a Saracen’s 
head, he speaks after the fashion of 
a philosopher of the Leg-of-Mutton 
School. He sees that there is a belly 
and members, but he looks round in 
vain for a head. “ Where, where 
isa head? We have no head!” is 
still the burden of his speech; and 
he enters at great length into argu- 
ments to prove, that without a head 
nobody is any body, and with a head, 
any body every body; and that with- 
out a head, the conspiracy might as 
well have no feet, and will fall to the 
ground. The “ wearifu’ woman,” 
was the soul of brevity and original- 
ity to this speculative Assyrian ;— 
yet such was the singular taste in the 
Tent, that, instead of being coughed 
down, Rabsaris’ proposal to have a 
head, met with loud applause. The 
notion was so novel—yet when made, 
appeared so sensible—that nothing 
could exceed the chuckle. Reader ! 
heard ye ever the like of the follow- 
ing, even at a county meeting about 
turnpikes ? 


*« For look but at the simplest things that 
live, 

And they shall teach you prudent govern- 
ment: 

The silly sheep will yet a leader choose, 

For strength and courage nobler than the 
rest ; 

And him they follow:—the industrious 
bee 

Works not but at the bidding of its queen; 

Nor will the lank cranes take their yearly 
flight, 

Save with a leader to direct their course : 

Saw ever ye a herd but at their head 

Was one, their king ?—through all the 
world ‘tis 80 ; 

Yea, in the heavens,—for round one ru- 
ling star 

The dazzling host obedient ever moves,— 

And the great system lasts, and shall for 
aye. 

But what if each particular orb, too proud 

To own allegiance, should its separate 
course 

Choose out in heaven,—how think ye 
then the frame 

Would hold together ?—star ’gainst star 
impelled,— 

Ilorribly clashing,—the huge arch would 
fall, 

And crush this earth, and bury all that 
lives. 

Learn then of these; and from among 
you him, ” 

The worthiest, wisest, bravest, choose ye 
chief ; 
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Him follow, and obey,—so shall ye thrive: 
But, in disunion, perish.” 


One would have thought that this 
would have successfully seconded 
the motion of Abdolonimus and old 
Almelon, and set them all asleep ; 
but, like an over-dose of opium, it 
had the opposite effect, and the tent 
became as brisk as a bag of fleas. 
Belesis, who had already spoken 
twice at great length, got again on 
his legs, contrary to all usage in all 
Parliaments, and, far from “rising 
to reprobate the idea,” he takes up 
the’ same argument, and thus esta- 
blishes, on an underminable basis, 
the absolute and instant necessity of 
ahead. Hear, hear, hear, hear, hear! 


“O man of many wrongs! 

Wise is thy counsel ; for, without the head 

To guide and rule, what matters strength 
of limb ? 

True strength in wisdom lies. Why 
toils the ox, 

Pricked to his labour by some puny boy ? 

Why doth the proud steed bear upon his 

back 

The stripling, or the woman,—his vast 
strength 

And spirit to their weakness tamed and 
bowed ? 

And wherefore doth the mighty elephant 

His huge knee bend at bidding ofa slave, 

Whom with one motion he might strike 
to death, 

Or crush to nothing ? wherefore, but for 
this— 

That in the weaker frame of man abides 

That nobler strength of wisdom, which 
doth awe 

The meaner intellect ; and the huge 
powers 

Of things irrational, like mere machines, 

Doth use ; their vigour seizing for itself, 

Even to their own subjection? As the 
beasts 

Senseless were we, and fit to wear the 
yoke, 

A chief refusing and controlling mind 

Who to wise purpose should our strength 
direct ; 

Making of many thousand feeble arms 

One irresistible. The untwisted flax 

An infant’s hand may take, and, thread 
by thread, 

Snap easily what, in one band firm knit, 

Had been a cable for some bulky ship 

To outride the storm with. Like these 
fragile threads 

Were we, by jarring counsels kept apart, 

Nor in one band, beneath one rule, made 
whole ; 





But, bound together, shall have strength 
to pull 

From its broad base this monstrous ty- 
ranny, 

And rend the fetters that bind down the 
world :— 

In a wise union doth such power reside, 

Nor ignorant we of this; nor madly proud, 

Or jealous to the needful curb to yield: 

For chains and darkness in a maniac’s 
cell 

Fitter were he than for a leader’s place, 

Who his own headstrong will would not 
submit ; 

Or in the anarchy of many rules 

Could hope for conquest. One, sole chief 
must be.” 


The question is now put—“ To- 
morrow, or to-morrow week ?” and 
it is decided by the casting vote 
of Arbaces—“ to-morrow.”  Belesis 
then reveals the will of Heaven, and 
the Mede is chosen chief, and cham- 
pion of the cause of Liberty—all 
over the world. 

The Fourth Book is almost as long 
as the preceding three, and it is, to 
our mind, the worst of the six. Morn- 
ing sees the standard of rebellion 
amid “ the Median camp high ele- 
vated,” and the rebel army is all astir, 
and in high glee, when Nebaioth, an 
Assyrian Gales, accompanied with a 
herald, appears among the chiefs, 
sent by allie brother of the 
Queen. He plays his part without a 
particle of spirit; and there is far too 
much speechification certainly, after 
the previous night’s haranguing of 
the same orators. Abdolonimus, in- 
censed by the cool firmness of Nebai- 
oth, who offers him an unconditional 
submission, says, 


* And, to astound thee more, 
Even to his teeth I do defiance send ; 
Call him a beast, a glutton, and a slave !” 


Abdolonimus is, we know, a rough 
customer, and he had lost all temper ; 
but this is rather too coarse, and, be- 
sides, it is altogether inconsistent with 
the satirical tone of pretended obei- 
sance to the tyrant, which immediate- 
ly follows it. Arbaces gives Nebaioth 
safe-conduct out of the camp, under 
the protection of young Twins, whose 
beautiful appearance is tolerably well 
described—and the conference is 
at an end. Meanwhile Salamenes 
apprises Sardanapalus in his palace 
of the insurrection ; the monarch 
springs from his bed, valiantly dons his 
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armour, and suddenly appears before 
his palace gates, a burnished appari- 


tion. Nebaioth arrives with intelli- 
gence that his mission had been use- 
jess, and Sardanapalus issues imme- 
diate orders for battle, but is withheld 
by the prudence of Salamenes, The 
Assyrian priests encourage him to the 
war ; but an Israelitish seer, in a long 
speech, the echo of many that prece- 
ded it, denounces woe and disaster. 
The King, somewhat alarmed, flings 
him down a gem to purchase a more 
consoling vision, which the Hebrew 
refuses, but which is prudently picked 
up by a clergyman of the establish- 
ment, and put into his pocket. Sar- 
danapalus employs the day in going 
from host to host, and rousing their 
patriotism. Towards evening, the 
Bactrians, and all the host, 


“ From Sogdiana northward, to the south 
Of Arachosia, by the banks of Ind,” 


weary of the whole concern, and un- 
willing to get hard blows, resolve to 
be off, and leave Sardanapalus and Ar- 
paces to fight it out for Nineveh. The 
King then retires to his palace, and 
revels high among his concubines. 
He orders the seer to be called in, 
and presses him to a bumper ; but he 
will not accept it from the hand of 
the fair Azubah, and boldly counsels 
Sardanapalus against the poison ot 
the cup. 
“© ¢ Wretch !’ 

Exclaim’d the king, and started from his 

throne, 
And on the floor the golden goblet hurl’d ; 
‘ Thou miscreant priest! comest here to 

tutor me?” 


The seer, nothing daunted, most pro- 
vokingly thrusts Azubah from him, 
exclaiming, 
* Woman ! 
Get back, and touch me not! 
thee now,— 
The harlot that Rabsaris once called 
child !” 
On which Sardanapalus, after, of 
course, glaring “ like a hungry lion,” 


I know 


“ Upon the priest, swift as an arrow, 
sprung— 

Seized—dashed him headlong. 
marble floor 

The body fell—rebounded—feil again— 

And quivered—and lay still.” 


Remorse. instantly smites Sardana- 
palus. There is a complete blow-up 
the devil to pay—lights are extin- 
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guished, and the King and his con- 
cubine retire to bed. . This incident, 
which, doubtless, Mr Atherstone 
thinks very striking and characteris- 
tic, is very poorly, very badly ma- 
naged. We are disgusted with the 
brutality of the seer, and rather en- 
joy his fate on the floor, till we see 
that he has been killed outright ; and 
even then, considering the intolerable 
provocation the King had received 
from a seer to whom he had at least 
been civil, and his unpremeditated 
crime, we are sorry for him, and look 
without pity on the attendants, when 
ordered, as Hamlet says of dead Po- 
lonius, to remove that luggage. 

Book Fifth opens with a descrip- 
tion of Sardanapalus haunted by re- 
morse on to his morning dreams— 
(another Her sg hy anc loving- 
ly by Azubah. But Salamenes, in full 
armour, bursts into the chamber, and 
tells him of the new revolt, and the 
flight of the Bactrians, “ and all the 
nations of the farthest East.”” Mean- 
while “hot Jerimoth,” without orders, 
had fallen, with all his twenty thou- 
sand horse, on the Babylonian infant- 
ry, which for a time he broke, but 
was ere long repelled by thirty thou- 
sand bowmen, under Azariah and 
the Arabian chivalry, many hun- 
dred squadrons strong. This brings 
on a general engagement, on which 
seem to hang the destinies of Nine- 
veh. The battle rages for many hours 
with alternate fortune, till at last Ar- 
baces and Sardanapalus meet in sin- 
gle combat. The King, after a gallant 
stand, is beaten insensible to the 
ground with his cloven helmet, and 
Arbaces is about to take him pri- 
soner, When Abner, one of his cap- 
tains, cries— 


“ Up—up into your chariot—/or your life 
Leap up—ten thousand horse—away— 
away!” 

Salamenes advances to the rescue, 
and the King is borne away, fainting, 
to the city in his chariot. Atossa, 
and her daughter Nehushta, who had 
been watching the battle from the 
walls, discern the chariot; and, ere 
long, on the palace stairs meet the 
wounded monarch. Peresh, the phy- 
sician, orders him a cooling draught, 
which, after much persuasion, he 
swallows, having long lustily called 
for wine.—He is sent to bed, and the 
Book closes. 
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The Sixth Book opens with a de- 
scription of the Love-Bower of Ne- 
hushta, and Dara, the King’s chariot- 
eer; and this passage is, we think, not 
only the least bad in the poem, but in 


itself not far from good. There is not - 


in it, it is true, one original image, 
and it is manifestly made up almost 
wholly of materials existing not in na- 
ture, as nature revealed herself to Mr 
Atherstone’s eye, but in the breath- 
ings of other poets. Still it is not with- 
out acertain richness and luxuriance, 
which nearly approach the beauti- 
ful; and from it we are disposed to 
think that Mr Atherstone, were he to 
ive up Epic poetry, for which he 
not one single qualification, and 
addict himself to the descriptive, 
might possibly produce something 
“in the soft line” not much amiss. 
While Dara, who has had enough 
of charioteering for one day, is ma- 
king love to Nehushta, and beguiling 
her of her tears by the narration of 
the past perils of her father, the bat- 
tle continues to rage with great fury, 
but is going against the Assyrians. 
The heroic Queen Atossa resolves, 
if possible, to retrieve the fortune of 
the day, by appearing before the As- 
syrian army in the armour of Sarda- 
napalus—rather a grotesque imitation 
of Patroclus in the armour of Achil- 
les—and has begun to don it, when 
the king awakes, and, informed of 
her noble design, seizes her for a mo- 
mentin his arms, impresses one burn- 
ing kiss on her cheek, arms himself 
in a moment, and hurries to his cha- 
riot. 


‘ "gf . * 

* Swift as an eagle shooting from a cloud, 
From out the gates a single chariot rush’d! 
Erect the rider stood,—a gelden shield 
Upon his left arm grasping,— in his right 
A spear,—and on his head a gleaming 


helm,— 

All else unarmed. The royal car was 
known,— 

The ebon seat,—the steeds of snowy 
white,— 


The wheels, gem-starred ;—but who was 
he that rode ? 

Shouting he flew, and raised his arms on 
high. 

Swift as a tempest came the thundering 
car ; 

And, close behind, on Arab steeds milk- 
white, 

Assyria’s royal guard. 
length, 

A deafening shout—* The king ! the king 
comes forth ! 


Burst out, at 
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The king of kings unto the battle comes! 

Shout, all ye nations! shout! the king! 
the king ! 

The king of kings to victory comes again ! 

The haughty rebels he shall overthrow ! 

Our foes shall be trod down! Shout, 
every man ; 

Shout out aloud! and lift th’ avenging 
sword, 


For now their hour is come |’ ” 


That is not poorly conceived; but itis 
poorly expressed. Oh! how much 
better, had the last feeble eight lines 
been but four or two, and the four 
or two strong! The rebel army re- 
coils, with “inroad gored ;” nightfall 
darkens the field; there is some hot 
skirmishing in the gloom, but the 
main battles separate, the Medes to 
their camp, and the Assyrians to the 
city ;—and thus closes the Sixth and 
last Book as yet published of Nineveh. 

Let us conclude with some criti- 
cism on this Epic Poem. We presume, 
and hope, that these six books are 
nearly one half of the work. Has, then, 
Mr Atherstone succeeded in bringing 
before our imagination the city of Ni- 
neveh? No. The royal palace, and 
some of her gardens, he has described 
tolerably well; but we never, for a 
moment, are made to see and to feel 
that we are in the heart of that famous 
old metropolis. That her walls were 
huge and high, and many-towered, 
and of prodigious circumference, we 
knew before, and le has added no- 
thing to the vividness or grandeur of 
our conceptions. He addresses her 
often and often, and bestows on her 
many fine-sounding names. But she 
rises not before us at his command, 
either in poetical gloom or glory,— 
and, for the most part, she isa blank, 
In the hands of a great, or a good, or 
a true poet, it could not have been 
so; and the failure is decisive in the 
negative of the question, is Mr Ather- 
stone, or is he not, a man of genius? 

Yet, observe how incessantly he 
labours to produce a phantasmagorial 
picture of her glories ! and how faint 
and feeble is his oft-repeated touch! 
* Imperial Nineveh, the earthly queen, 
In all her golden pomp I see her new.” 

° * In golden light 
Magnificent the mighty city stands, 
Empress of nations.” 
‘“* Of Nineveh, the mighty city of old, 
The Queen of all the nations.” 
“ On Nineveh’s proud towers the sinking 
sun , 
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In cloudless splendour looks, nor through 
the earth : : 

Like glory doth behold.” 

“ Surely this mighty city shall be Queen 

Of all the earth for ever.” 

“ Upon yon city, mistress of the world, 

The proud and glorious Nineveh, the 
Queen 

Of all the cities.” 

“Fallen is the mighty city—fallen— 
fallen— 

Fallen is great Nineveh—the city of old— 

Themighty city—Queen of all the earth.” 

“ Fallen is great Nineveh, the city of 
old, — 

Fallen is the mighty city.” 

** Mighty Nineveh! 
Oh! thou great city, Nineveh !” 


“ Proud Nineveh! 
hand ; 
The day of her exulting is gone by.” 


Destruction is at 


* Great Nineveh ! 
The day of thy destruction is at hand.” 


No bounds can, in the nature of 
things, be set to such eternal repeti- 
tion. He ought to have dashed her 
character off in some glorious epithet 
or two, and been done with his ex- 
clamations, instead of playing the part 
of a mere stupid showman—* This, 
gentlemen, is the great Polar monster 
—hear how he roars !”’ and then stir- 
ring him up with along pole at every 
new influx of visitors, to the same 
monotonous drawl. 

Nor is Mr Atherstone a war-poet. 
Most unfortunate for him was the 
choice of a subject in which fighting 
is the order of the day. How pic- 
turesque is every single combat in 
old Homer! How momentously rife 
the whole field of battle! Troy’s 
turrets are seen shooting victorious- 
ly in the clear blue sky, or in porten- 
tous thunder-gloom nodding to their 
fall. Or hear Sir Walter’s Squire 
in Flodden Field,— 


“* My basnet to a prentice cap, 
Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till!” 
Why, these two short lines are full 
of the mighty movement that led to 
that fatal overthrow :—again, 
“ At times a warning trumpet blown, 
At times a stifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 
King James did rushing come.” 


What is Sardanapalus in his golden- 
backed, silyer-poled, gem-wheeled, 
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diamond-naved, jewel-spoked cha- 
riot, to that? Or hear Shakspeare— 


* Be thou as lightning in the eyes of 
France, ‘ 

For ere thou canst report, 

The thunder of my cannon shall be heard |” 


So ought, in ‘a heroic poem, execu- 
tion to follow command—order and 
action one, and time itself annihilated 
in the melée. But Mr Atherstone 
is slow and sententious in orders as 
an archdeacon. His generals are all 
fonder of ew, 4 than of fighting— 
lose more breath by words than blows 
—prove the goodness of their wind 
more by mouthing than marching— 
and previous to each movement pub- 
lish an oral bulletin. There is, indeed, 
a superabundance of shouting; for 
example— 
* With loud shouts 
Back to the field the routed band again.” 
* At the word, 
Up went the roar of myriads, and the 
hearts 
Of those that fled grew bolder, ‘and their 
shouts 
Rose also.” 
* And they too shouted.” 
“ Every man sent up 
Loud shouts.” 
‘Then rose to heaven 
Clamours terrific—shouts and cries went 
up.” 
‘** Their shoutings mocked the thunder.” 
* But the Medes rushed on, 
And shouted ceaselessly.” 
* Shout ! all ye nations, shout.” 
** Shout, every man, 
Shout out aloud.” 
“ With a shout, 
Louder than thunder, all that mighty 
host 
Turned suddenly.” 
“ Sound all the trumpets—shake the flags 
on high, 
Shout, heralds, shout.” 
* And all that heard him shouted, and 
cried out.” 
** Then went up the shouts 
From Azariah and from all liis host.” 
“ The voice 
Of every soldier was sent up to heaven 
In shouts that rent the air.” 
“ At that sight, a shout 
Arbaces sent.” 
** Shouted then 
Arbaces.” 
* With loud shouts, 
The foe pursued, and terrified the steeds.” 
“ But loud as thunder now went up the 
shouts.” 
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* ‘The shouts, the clashing, and the trum- 
pet's blare.” 
“ Then let the trumpets burst their bra- 
zen throats, : 
And every warlike instrument speak out, 
And let all voices sheut up to the heavens.” 
“ From every throat on yonder plain 
The long loud cry still rose up to the hea- 
vens.” 
“In a moment more 
Up came the monstrous universal shout.” 
* Thrice the shouts arose 
Enormous.” 
“ Then again, the shouts 
On all sides rose.” 
s And from the listening multitude went 
up 
Shouts of applause.” 
s* And ever as they spoke, loud shouts re- 
plied.” 
“ Thrice the shouts 
To heaveti go up.” 
* He scarce had replied, when frem all 
the host 
Burst instantly a long and deafening 
shout.” 
“ Then the shouts 
Shall to the heavens fly up and tell the 
Gods.” 
“ Thrice the shouts 
To heaven go up.” 
“ Everywhere the shouts 
Increasing tore the air.” 
* Hark—-hark—the countless nationsshout 
for joy.” 
“ But then he hears a million solemn 
shouts.” 
¢ Will not their swords leap out? Their 
shouts ascend.” 
“ When they rose 
They shouted, and the cry went up to 
heaven.” 
“ At once a thousand trumpets from the 
walls 
Answered the shout.” 
“ The shouts, and trumpet’s clangour.” 


Is not Mr Atherstone himself pe- 
trified with the sight of these shouts, 
now that he sees them on paper ¢ 
Much shouting must there doubtless 
be in a great battle, especially before 
the invention of gunpowder: for after 
that, shouting was found in general 
to be of no avail—but we take it for 

ranted, and to specify each particu- 
ar shout, Mr Atherstone has found, 
by experience, to be an endless task. 

Hear Sir Walter— 


“And oft was heard that thrice repeated cry, 
In which old Albion’s heart and hand 
unite 
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Whene’er her soul is up, and pulse beats 
high ; 

Whether she hail the wine-cup or the 
fight ! 


And bid each arm be strong, or bid each 
heart be light.” 


Aye—there speaks the Fuvet, and 
you hear as well as see, where, 


* Still as they land, the Red-cross bands 
unite, 
Legions on. legions brightening all the 
. shores !” 
To rush, is a most military verb. 
How nobly Campbell uses it in 
Lochiel’s Warning ! 


“So rushed the bold eagle exultingly 
forth 

From his home mid the dark-relling 
clouds of the North.” 


And how nobly too in his Hohen- 
linden! 


“ The combat deepens—on, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave !” 


We have seen “how King James 
did rushing come.” And, lo! 


* Housings and saddle bloody red, 
Lord Marmion’s steed rush’d by.” 


But Scott and Campbell, Lochiel 
and Marmion, are not eternally rush- 
ing, though we grant that rushing they 
often are, when they say nothin 
about it; But Mr Atherstone anda 
his heroes break out from morning 
tili night in a “rush,” as ina cold 
sweat. For example :— 


* And towards the spot terrific was the 
rush.” 

“* Was now the rush and uproar of the 
fight.” 

“ But in his chariot rushing furiously.” 

“ The Assyrians fled, and towards the 
city rush’d.” 

“ To ’scape too happy, through the gates 
he rushed.” 

“ The rushing wheels streamed fire.” 

“ Into the field he rush’d.” 

“ To be against the rushing of the rout.” 

“ Rushing to fight, and like devouring 
fire.” 

“ Drive them before you, rush into the 
gates.” 

“ Even as at morn into the fight he rush- 
ed.” 

* Rush to the gate, ye men of Babylon.” 

“ Rushed on the Assyrian.” 

** Right towards him rushing.” 
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“ Heaven is against us, but the Medes 
rush’d on.” 
“ Exhorting to the rescue, on, rush on.” 
“ Towards the Mede a cloud of horse- 
men rushed.” 
« Rush onwards, now the city shall be 
ow's.” 
« Again impetuous to the charge they 
rushed.” 
« Against the foe they rush’d.” 
“ Every man, rush on.” 
« Like the rush of horses.” 
“ Rushing to battle.” 
« With tempest-rush, the Assyrian cha- 
riots came.” 
« When, ere it fell, a horseman rushing 
by.” 
« The chariots towards him rushed.” 
“ The rush 
Of mailed steeds.” 
“Ten times ten thousand to the battle 
rushed.” 
“ Rushed on the Medes.” 
“ Hissing the weapon rushed.” 
“ And drove the rushing spear.” 
“ From the Assyrian host as many rush- 
ed.” 
“ To rush into the fight.” 
“ Rushed to the battle.” 
“ Clouds of horse 
Rushed on.” 
“ Right on the foe, with headlong rush, 
they went.” 
“ Towards the gate 
Terrific was the rush.” 
“ Rushed 
From out the gate a single chariot.” 
“ The King meantime 
Rushed to the slaughter.” 
“ Everywhere 
Rushed -he.” 
“ Together rushed they.” 
“ The horseman wielded. 
rushed.” 
“ Blackness abrupt, and deep. 
they rushed.” 
“ Towards the Mede 
Franticly rushed.” 
“ Right towards the Mede they rushed.” 
“ For therush and the trampling came to 
his ear.” 
“On the rushing spoke the rushing 
weapon struck.” 
“ Through every wide-flown gate faster 
rushed they.” 

After all this ceaseless shouting 
and reiterated rushing, the deafene 
reader longs for repose. He shouts 
faintly, like a cuckoo at close of day, 
for his slippers, and rushes like a 
snail to bed. But no. Ten times 
this amount of shouting and rushing 
would, in Mr Atherstone’s idea of the 
thing, not suffice, without some elu- 
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cidation of these phenomena. Ac- 

cordingly, he shews how orders were ° 
issued for the rush; and explains 

both cause and effect, by the use in 

perpetuity to himself and heirs for 

ever, of the word—On. To rush is, 

we said above, a very military verb, 

so is “on” a still more mili ad- 

verb. “ On, ye brave!” of Campbell, 

we have already commended. 


“‘ Charge, Chester, charge—on—Stanley, 
on, 
Were the last words of Marmion.” 


And an excellent last speech and 
dying words they were, and cheap 
on brown paper at a penny. 

‘Wha for Scotland’s King and law, 

Freedom’s sword would strongly draw, 

Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 
Caledonia, on wi’ me !” 


That will do—Robert Burns and 
Robert Bruce. But why, in the name 
‘of all that is sedentary, keep calling to 
alleternity, “On—on—on—on,’—to 
people already rushing ? Now hear 
Mr Atherstone— 


“ The strong-necked steeds,—the brazen 
wheels spun on.” 

“* Should, as was thought, to its old age 
live on.” 

‘* Sprung to his chariot, and with shouts 
led on.” 

‘“* Be merciful, great Gods! still came they 
on.” 

“* Ye too are angry, and dark frowns put 
on.” 

“ Who meanly flies, draws oft the peril 
on.” 

“ The helmet of the King I will put on !” 

“ To play the coward when their Queen 
leads on.” 

“ We shall destroy them utterly—on, on!” 


‘© His followers with loud clamours cheer- 
ing on.” 

‘* Uplifted he and led th’ Assyrians on.” 

“ Rider and steed fell headlong—coming 
on.” 

““ Heaven is against us—but the Medes 
rushed on.” 

“ Exhorting to the rescue—On! rush 
on.” 

“ On—every man, rush on.” 

“ And every man was weak—so fled they 
on.” 

‘ Still in pursuit the furious King drove 
on.” 

“ The horseman wielded—all at once 
rushed on.” 

‘< For'instant contest thousands hurry on.” 

“ Waving his plumy helm and pointing 
on.” - 
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“ And he hath bid us hope, and led us on.” 

* Let all in stillness get their armour 
on.” 

‘ And as all fearless Jeremoth came on.” 

“ See—see, they turn—on ! every man 


rush on.” 

“ Strike while they reel—on, to the city 
on 

** Roll’d out its glorious hues, so moved 
they on.” 

* And still called out and bade him has- 
ten on.” 

“ The far-off battle—horsemen urging 
on.” 

“Bid him his five score thousand foot 
lead on.” 

“ Fiercely insolent stood—himself flew 
on.” 

“ Plunging amain. Then, as he hasted 
on. ” 


“ With strength commutual—but again 
flowed on.” 

“ Right towards the bosom of the King 
flew on.” 

‘‘ That post beholding moved unbidden on.” 


And so on. 

To our dying day we shall ever 
look upon a Lion with feelings of the 
most profound respect. Nobody 
doubted his courage in the ancient 
world—and the Romans thought him 
a brave and noble animal. In am- 

hitheatres he always fought in a 
style that did credit to the desert— 
and had his old parents in their den 
in Libya ever come to hear of his 
death beneath the gladiatorial sword, 
they would have had no cause to be 
ashamed of their shaggy son. The 
foul libels upon him published in 
these latter days by Naturalists, 
themselves the most cowardly of all 
created animals, we have ever read 
with due disgust, and a suitable 
scunner, and think the calumniators 
ought to be prosecuted by the Attor- 
ney-General of the animal kingdom, 
and in Pidcock’s menagerie them- 
selves, caged in chains for life. How 
fond glorious, old, blind, bearded 
Homer was of Lions !—himself as 
fine a lion as ever roared—as ever 
shook dewdrops from his mane, er 
lashed the Libyan air into intenser 
and more torrid heat with the me- 
teor of his tail. But an epic poet 
must not keep talking eternally 
for ever and aye, even of the Lion— 
King of Beasts though he be—for his 
mane may become monotonous, and 
teasingly tiresome his tail. Mr Ather- 
stone lets loose a lion upon his read- 
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erin every page. Five hundred, we 
have heard, have been exhibited jn 
the amphitheatre at Rome on one day; 
but a thousand would not have satis. 
fied Mr Atherstone. He must haye 
been born on the morning the sup 
just entered Leo. You will remem. 
ber the lion quoted in the last sheet, 
but here are two devil’s dozen, and 
a surplus, of lions, with a wolf, a boar, 
a bugbear,a tiger, and a leopard, over 
the leaf :— 


* The love we owe 
Is what unto the lion owes his prey.” 
** From out his den 
As glares a hungry lion, hearing nigh 


The how] of tiger o’er his bloody meal.” . 


“ The King 
Fierce as a roused-up lion sprang.” 
** The wild boar 
Escaping, who would stay, when on 
himself 
He saw the tiger rushing ?” 
“ Fierce asa tiger, laughing at the spear,” 
“To the fight 
Like a galled lion sprang.” 
** Seized he then like a lion on his prey,” 
** Leaped Dara then 
Swift as a leopard.” 
“ That like the grass beneath the lion's 
foot 
Our foes should be trod down.” 
‘ Far off the voice 
Of solitary lion came at times.” 
“ Even as the lion o’er the desert rules, 
So o’er Assyria.” 
‘When the lion comes against you 
shake.” 
** As on his prey a hungry lion springs, 
So on the flag Arbaces.” 
** Come like a lion on, and like a sheep 
Fly from his purpose.” 
** Hath he the lion’s valour ?” 
“ Stir not the lion when his wrath would 
sleep.” 
Then to be scared with bugbears,” 
And bear our answer to thy Lion 
King.” 
And him Assyrian lions would devour.” 
In a resplendent car by lions drawn.” 
Tigers and lions are they, and not 
men.” 


“ 
“ 


“ The tiger-foe, 
** Who thinks the hind even now within 
his spring 
Shall find the lion there.” 
“ Hot as a tiger’s breath.” 
“ At his right hand, like a young lion 
fought.” 
“ Come from thy den, black, shameless 
wolf,” 
“ At his coming fled 
Like deer before the lion.” 
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* Borne away, 
Like lions by a swollen stream.” 
* The lion-heart 
Panted with sudden awe.” 
* The roar 
Of furious Zimri like a tiger’s howl.” 
“ Then like a lion by the hunters gali’d,” 
“ Like lions loosed, 
Away with the shattered car the coursers 
flew.” 
« Talk here no more of fire and lions.” 


There is no part of the inanimate 








creation of which we entertain a 
higher opinion than the Sea. We love 
to walk on his shore, to bathe in his 
waters when he is calm, and then for 
his sake we could wish we were a 
sea-mew, a ship, or a shell, We 
love to sit in our study, and from 
the window behold him through a 
telescope in storm, and then for his 
sake bless our stars that we are nei- 
ther a sea-mew, a ship, or a shell, but 
simply old Christopher North, Editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. But for 
all this we seldom speak of the Sea, 
except when he is himself the sole 
or chief subject of our discourse. We 
have “of the old sea too reverential 
fear,’ to use him as a mere simile. 
He is privileged to stand on his own 
bottom, to ebb and flow, heave, swell, 
blacken, whiten, roll and roar, for his 
own pastime,—and it is something to 
us quite shocking to make him “ roar” 
for the amusement of the public. Mr 
Atherstone thinks otherwise, and will 

not let him alone for aninstant. He 

lays an embargo on all his waves. 


“* Like the waves 
Of a tumultuous sea they roll and rush.” 
“ There was an uproar like the storm- 
swept deep.” 
“ And circling them, eyen as the ocean 
flood 
Some little islaud’s ‘rock-—the expectant 
host 
A sea of glittering helms !” 
“ Like some great wave 
Rolled on the gathering uproar.” 
; “ Like a shaken sea, 
Wave against wave uplifted, toiled the 
hosts.” 
“ But again flow’d on, 
Like to a briny tide, the living deep.” 
“ Till yet again like to a winter flood.” 
“ Like a rock 
Among a thousand waves Arbaces stood.” 
: “ Like a rock 
Now stood he, and threw back the burst- 
ing waves.” 
“ Like an ocean’s roar 
O'er all the plain ran then the joyful cry.” 
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“ Even such a sea, 
A sea whose billows were unbending 
hosts.” 
“* Louder than the voice 
Of stormy ocean heard the uproar there.” 
“‘ Like to the tossing foam amid the waves, 
The plume-topp’d helmet rock’d.” 
‘* Like to the rocky ridge 
Scarce seen above the waves.” 
“ To heaven 
Went up the roar appalling of the waves.” 
** Yon arid plain 
Turns to a lake sea-deep, to gulf them 
all.” 
** And multitudes as of the ocean’s waves,” 


is the last line of the Poem. Indeed, 
this one idea of a battle being like 
the sea—which no doubt it is—it 
has a strong family likeness—per- 
fectly engrosses Mr Atherstone. He 
keeps the sea either at ebb or flow, 
as it suits his purpose; and then, in 
defiance of the moon, has him in a 
moment at high water. Yet he 
knows and feels no more about his 
attributes than the driver of a ba- 
thing-machine, who thinks only of the 
waves beneath his horse’s belly. The 
Sea of Atherstone is fresh water ; 
like one of your American Lakes, on 
which all navies seem out of their ele- 
ment, not being even brackish, and 
without a single oyster: and against 
such a sea as his we would pitch, 
any day, either for roll or roar, our 
own reservoir on the Castle-Hill, or 
at Habbie’s-How our own Compen- 
sation Pond! 

Our respect for the lion and the sea 
is only equalled by that which, from 
infancy, we have paid to thunder, 
Mr Atherstone is greatly awake to the 
majesty of Jupiter Tonans. When- 
ever shouting seems insufficient, the 
human voice is said to be like thun- 
der ; whenever wheels make too little 
noise, though they always do their 
best, they are said to roll like thunder ; 
in short, a peal of thunder is always 
held in readiness to rattle, anda 
thunder-cloud is sure to burst, at the 
nick of time. Mr Atherstone is above 
husbanding his thunder, and deals it 
out like a Dennis or a Brougham. 
Yet it is odd enough that, though 
thunder is so cheap in this Epic, it is 
only by way of simile; not one sin- 
gle real bond fide electrical rattle oc- 
curs in the poem. A living thunder- 
storm would have been a relief to 
this eternal talk about the absent or 
the dead. It would have been in 
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season too, as the weather of the 
six books is hot, close, and sultry; 
and a few big plashing drops would 
have been refreshing. The follow- 
ing are a few pravae of Mr Ather- 
stone’s attachment to this phenome- 
non. 


** Brooding in silence, will in thunder 
burst.” 

‘Thunder o’er_the bridge.” 

* For the low thunder of the rapid 
wheels.” 

“ Like thunder-peals among the moun- 
tains lost.” 

* With a voice like thunder.” 

* The thundering God.” 

“ The thickening thunder of the wheels 
is heard.” 

** Shouting like thunder.” 

* Thunder’d the wheels.” 

* As witha thunderbolt Arbaces smote.” 

“ The thunder of the wheels.” 

“ The cavalry, like clouds, 
On thundering came.” 
** Then like a thunder cloud burst.” 
“ Shouts 

Spread like a peal of thunder.” 

* Heaven calls in thunder.” 

*¢ Hearing the thunder and the din of 
fight.” 

* Fell like a thunderbolt, the dreadful 
Mede.” 

* Above the thunder-peals and roaring 
winds.” 


Next to our respect for the lion, 
the sea, and the thunder, comes our 
respect for fire. It is one of the 
finest of all the elements. When ap- 
plied to water and whisky, how good 
the effect! Hot toddy! Mr Ather- 
stone’s respect for this element equals 
ours, and he loses no opportunity of 
introducing its semblance into his 
poem. Apparently there is no want 
of fire about him; then, how hap- 
pens it that he is so very cold? 

..* Chariots like fire’—“ been burn- 
ed with fire”—* eye lit as with fire” 
—* will not their bosoms burn with 
constant fire’—* fire flashed from 
his eyes”—*“ glowed like a fire’— 
“ bright as a flame”—* fiery steeds 
—“fiery cloud” —* the bright crown 
like an ethereal fire’—“ he the 
minds of the mad soldiers fires” 
—“ even now the fire is kindled” 
—* the fires beneath the earth’— 
“the tempest, and the earthquake, 
and the fire”—“ the sword, the flood, 
the earthquake, and the fire’—“a 
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fire isin my heart” —“ the fiery steeds” 
— like a fire behold the blagj 
chariot” —“ axletrees hot as fire’. 
“ wood and land with fire’ pour. 
ed down fire”—*“ fire emitting from 
their eyes” —“ the same fiery spot” 
—“ cast it to the fire’—* with eye 
of fire’ —“ even like a raging fire” 
“ hardened by fire’—* the fiery 
horses” —“ fire-eyed priest” —« fling 
your hottest fires” —* like the rage 
of fire’—* poured like a fire” —like 
an outrageous fire”’—*“ the rushing 
wheels streamed fire” —“ fiery splen- 
dour”—*“ fiery splendours”—* with 
fury fired” —* like devouring fire”— 
“ for like a fire Arbaces”—“ ye shall 
burn with fire’—* fling fire within 
her walls” —“ his fiery arrows” —*the 
wheels fire-rapt”—“ as whena fire de- 
vours the forest” —“ fierce fire” —“fie. 
ry deluge” —“ fire in his rolling eyes” 
—* fierce fire and light”—* when in 
the fire’s embraces dwells the ice.” 
We cannot make out from the data, 
what may have been the tottle of the 
whole of the hostile armies engaged 
in the great battle beneath the walls 
of Nineveh. At the lowest compu- 
tation, certainly upwards of a million 
—at the highest two millions. The 
troops must have covered much 
ground; but Mr Atherstone so ma- 
nages it, that when any one of his 
heroes distinguishes himself by slay- 
ing or stabbing, he is seen or heard 
over the whole field of battle—just 
as distinctly—or perhaps more so— 
as a president or croupier of a civic 
feast, slaying or spouting in our Wa- 
terloo-Rooms. Neither Mr Ather- 
stone, nor the generals he commands, 
find any difficulty in manoeuvring 
such immense bodies. The instant 
orders are issued for the advance of 
a couple of thousand chariots, they 
drive up to the spot. From fifty to 
a hundred thousand cavalry are ready 
at a moment’s warning to charge up- 
on any given point—and twice five 
score thousand infantry are wheeled 
into line in Jess than no time—or take 
close column before you can say 
Jack Robinson—or formasolid square 
in the twinkling of a bed-post. The 
ease and rapidity with which these 
movements are executed surpass all 
praise. As our military and naval 
uppies always say now, “ It was 
Beautiful.” The art of war has been 
almost entirely lost since Sardana- 
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lus—Wellington and Napoleon are 
ninnies in comparison with Arbaces 
and Salamenes—and to the battle 
of Nineveh, Borodino and Water- 
loo mere street rows. Yet, some- 
how or other, with all that rushing 
and roaring, and shouting and thun- 
dering, and masterly movements 
among millions of men, we, for our 
own parts, can scarcely bring our- 
selves to believe that it is any thing 
after all but a sham fight. And what 
js worse, When things wear a serious 
aspect, and the hostile armies “ mean 
fighting, and nothing else,” it is not 
possible to care one straw which of 
them- wins the toss for the sun, or 
gives the first knock-down blow, 
draws first blood, or wins the fight. 
There is throughout too much chaff- 
ing—and at last it ends in a wrangle 
and a draw, to the mutual dissatis- 
faction of the combatants, and the 
disgust of the spectators. Asa mili- 
tary historian, Edwin Atherstone is 
not to be named on the same day 
with Vincent Dowling, Pierce Egan, 
or Jon Bee. 

Never having ourselves been—any 
more than Mr Atherstone—in a great 
pitched battle between two armies of 
a million men each, we must not be 
dogmatical on the quantity of speak- 
ing that occurs either in the ranks, 
oramong the generals. Some of Ho- 
mer’s heroes are abundantly loqua- 
cious, no doubt; but then they talk 
as well as they fight, like warrior- 
bards or sages as they were; nobody 
has ever likened the race of men to 
the race of leaves so beautifully as 
Glaucus. Mr Atherstone’s heroes are 
too long-winded, and deal not in 
mia wregotvra. Belesis, the Babylon- 
ian Priest, draws the slow words in- 
terminably out of his mouth, like a 
mountebank so many yards of rib- 
band. At the most critical moment 
of a heady fight, 

“ And still to heaven he pointed, and cried 

out 
Unceasingly,” 
as follows. How he escaped getting 
his sconce cracked during delivery, 
we know not; there must have been 
strange and culpable remissness in 
the Assyrians. 

“* On, men of Babylon! 

Into your hands hath God deliver'’d them ! 
The day of her destruction is at hand ! 
Yon haughty city yeshall burn with fire,— 
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And break her gates of brass,—and throw 
her walls 

Flat to the ground,—and trample on her 
throne,— 

And burst her chains that held the na- 
tions down ; 

And raze her deep foundations utterly,— 

And wipe her from the earth; for she 
hath been : ; 

Abominable in her wickedness,— 

Earth heaveth at her, and will cast her 
forth,— 

God shall destroy her! Men of Babylon, 

Slack not your arms, nor Jet your hearts 
be weak, 

Drive them before you! rush into the 
gates ! 

Fling firewithin her walls !— Hark! hark! 
Heaven speaks,— 

Heaven calls in thunder,—see! the fla- 
ming bolt,— 

Look! look! the wall is riven—the ruin 
falls! 

God bids you on! God frowns upon the 
foe ! 

The sky is darkening underneath his 
wrath ;— 

His fiery arrows is he shooting forth,— 

The tempest of his anger is let loose,— 

He shall destroy them utterly !—On! on! 

Rush to the gates, ye men of Babylon! 

Proud Nineveh’s destruction is at hand,—. 

The day of her exulting is gone by! 

Heed not the sword, the arrow, nor the 


spear,— 

Heed not their chariots, nor their mailed 
steeds,— 

Heed not their captains, nor their brave- 
ry j;— 

God is your captain,—God is your de- 
fence, — 

Your shield is Heaven :—Shout, men of 
Babylon ! 

Shout out aloud, and say, ‘ Great Nine- 
veh ! 


The day of thy destruction is at-hand !’” 


Was there ever such dull and unim- 
passioned prosing as this in the heat 
of battle ? “ Charge, Chester! charge 
—on, Stanley! on,” is worththe whole 
Lecture. 

Yet Mr Atherstone has certain 
modes of ee which, if they 
be not peculiar to himself, he uses 
witha lavishness all his own—that 
he may be striking and effective. For 
example : 

“* Here will we stay—forth from the cha- 
riot then.” 

“ Tn waking vision—go and prosper then.” 

“ To join him inthe feast, Nebaioth then.” 

“And valiant for the fight—Nebaioh 
then.” 
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“ He ceased, and sat him down-—Ne- 
baioth then.” 
* Shall last be spoken, 
then.” 
«“ As now we own it. To Arbaces then.” 
Away and tarry not.—Nebaioth then.” 
‘ And we will see him. To Nebaioth 
then.” 
Seem worthless in your eyes—and shall 
ye then.” 
Yet have his thanks and love—or deem 
you then.” 
“ Sway to their purpose—let us hasten 
then.” 
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“ What deed is this? Have I been mad? 
—dAs then.” 

“ Speak evil in the message. Stooping 
then.” 

“ Why dost thoulinger ? Salamenes then.” 

* Our warriors urge the fight. Arbaces 
then.” 

*“ Made onset fierce. The Arabian cha- 


riots then.” 

“ And thick with mist the plain. So 
Michael then.” 

“ Drove furiously. Dreadful the uproar 


then.” 

“ With heavy jar fell back. Leap’d Dara 
then.” 

“ Thy father’s it might seem. Nehushta 
then.” 


«* And in his heart stood fixed. Pale 
terror then.” 

* From both the hosts terrific clamours 
then.” 

And stand the coursers. 


riot then.” 


To the cha- 


To intensify the effect of these most 
felicitous reiterations, Mr Atherstone 
has recourse to the following contri- 
vance : 


* Long time awaited, to and fro walked 


he.” 

“ A ponderous bridge, thus in his pride did 
he.” 

“ Stood forth, for of impatient mood was 
he.” 

** The tyrant’s deadly foe long known was 
he.” 


* To count the numbers: be Arbaces he.” 

** Who and whence is he.” 

* Blaspheming—but as one possessed is 
he.” 

*¢ With hand upon his hilt, prepared stood 
he.” 

‘€ Not longer—why our services claims he?” 

* At distance might be seen—so toiled he.” 

 Hurled at the Mede, with all his strength 
hurled he.” 

“ And mouth agape, a moment there stood 
he.” 

“ With chariots and with horsemen first 
went he.” 
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“ The Mede confrented, weaponless stood 
he.” 

* From fierce Abiathar, for still hoped he,” 

* Through the resounding streets then on 
flew they.” 

“ Might drink delighted—not Hamutah 
she.” 

* His country free, for in Achmetha he.” 

“ ‘To die or conquer everywhere flew he,” 

** So, in one mighty flood immixed fled 
they.” 

* Far o’er the field was seen, nor fear had 
he.” 

“ Taste, haste, and let me clasp thee ! g9 
cried he.” 

“ Then I’m thine—till then, farewell 
so she.” 

“ Through every wide-flung gate in haste 
rushed they.” 

* Drunken with pride and wine then 
feasted he.” 

* Atall the midnight revels still werethey,” 

* In matters, not thine own, to pry---this 
he.” 

“ Call up the soldiers---every man-- cried 
he.” 

“ And last the lovers in pursuit--so he,’ 

“ O’er dead and living recklessly rashed 
they.” 

* But voice, or rein, or scourge, nought 
heeded they.” 

“ Fallen is the mighty city---so cry they,” 

And almost every other line that js 

not constructed precisely on these 

models, partakes of the same charac. 

ter; “so he”—“thus she”—*“ him g0” 

— “her thus,” &e., being sprinkled 

plentifully over the whole texture of 

the work. The consequence is, that 

on reading a page aloud, you are 

seized with toothach, eye-ache, and 

ear-ache, all in one; and we may say, 


Him cursing, to your bed away rush ye~ 


Bring us the laudanum phials! Mullion 
then— 

Oh! for a caulker, Tickler,—on—on— 
on! 


Yes! shouting, roaring, rushing 
like the sea, thunder, and fire, on— 
on—on—headlong—we, like a galled 
lion, bounce into bed; and, after an 
hour’s tossing, fall asleep like a tiger. 

After the exhibition Mr Atherstone 
has now made of himself, visa tenet 
tis amici, when you think of him sneer 
ing at “ this gay and flowery age’s’ 
disinclination and incapacity to listes, 
learn, and delight, in his severe and 
simple song? Why, begging his pat- 
don, he is impertinent. Gay and 
flowery age indeed! He himself is 
hedizened with gaiety and, flower 
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like a chimney-sweep on a May-day 


festival. He is the veriest slave of 
the senses, and is at all times led by 
the eye, the ear, or the nose. He is 
never happy, unless, to use his own 
words, in “ golden pomp,” “ golden 
light,” “ golden splendours,” “ gold- 
en lamps,” “ golden vases,” “ golden 
helmets,” “ golden clouds,” “ golden 
orbs,” “ golden rounds,” “ golden 
trappings,” “ gorgeous pageants,” 
“gorgeous vesture,” “gorgeous halls,” 
“gorgeous poles,” “ gorgeous robes,” 
and “ gorgeouschambers.” He is daz- 
aled by the mere glitter of the Assyrian 
monarchy, pretty much in the same 
way asa child is by a great big gilt 

ingerbread bun. Such bun, gentle 
reader, you may have seen, with the 
lion and unicorn stamped in gold on 
its broad brown vulgar circumference, 
fighting for the crown, and, to judge 
from the wide extent of their mouths, 
shouting as lustily as any of Mr Ather- 
stone’s heroes. You hear the bun 

owl. The gingerbread thunders. To 
is imagination, captivated by bau- 
bles and gew-gaws, Nineveh is Run- 
dle and Bridge’s shop ona large scale. 
You see Mr Atherstone like a master 
oramissy peeping through the win- 
dow, with eyes and hands held up in 
astonishment. But a gold gig with 
a silver pole rushes by, dropping 
diamonds ; and he forsakes the win- 
dow for the shining shandry that sets 
the street in a blaze. 


“ He comes at length :— 
The thickening thunder of the wheels is 
heard :— 
Upon their hinges roaring, open fly 
Thebrazen gates: —sounds then the tramp 
of hoofsy—— 
And lo! the gorgeous pageant, like the sun, 
Flares on their startled eyes. Four snow- 
white steeds, 
In golden trappings, barbed all in gold, 
Spring through the gate ;—the lofty cha- 
riot then, , 
Ofebony, with goldand gems thick strown, 


Even like the starry night. The spokes 
were gold, 

With felloes of strong brass; the naves 
were brass, 

With burnish’d gold o’erlaid, and diamond 
rimm’d : 


Steel were the axles, in bright silver cased ; 

The pole was cased in silver : high aloft, 

Like a rich throne the gorgeous seat was 
framed ; 

Of ivory part, part silver, and part gold: 

On either side a golden statue stood : 

Upon theright,—and onathrone of gold,— 
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é Great Belus, of the Assyrian empire first, 
= And worshipp’d asa God; but, on the left, 
“ In a resplendent car by lions drawn, 
' A Goddess; on her head a tower; and, 
} round, 
Celestial glory: this the deity 
Whom most the monarch worshipt; she 
whom, since, 
Astarte, or Derceto, men have named, 
And Venus, queen of love. Around her 
waist 
A girdle, glittering with all radiant gems, 
Seem’d heaving to her breath. Behind 
the car, 
Full in the centre, on the ebon ground, 
Flamed fortha diamond sun ; oneither side, 
A horned moon of diamonds; and, beyond, 
The planets, each one blazing diamond. 
Such was the chariot of the king of kings.” 


This is not poetry. If it be, here 
is a simple recipe for its composition. 
Hire an old Shandrydan for a shil- 
ling the hour, on condition of not 
taking it out of the yard, and convert 
it, by an easy effort of fancy, into the 
costliest materials you can think of, 
and you have the war-chariot of Sar- 
danapalus. Instead of one real orange- 
tawny hack, yoke to it four ideal 
snow-white chargers—and then look 
to your turnpikes. Mr Atherstone 
has done so, and is as proud of the 
feat as if he were coach-maker to 
Apollo. 

Mr Atherstone, we suspect, though 
not exactly a Cockney, is not more 
of a horseman than Leigh Hunt, and 
almost as wretched a a as Haz- 
litt. This is plain from the pedes- 
trianism of his style when he speaks 
of riding or driving; he then looks 
like a man trundling a coach or cart- 
wheel for a wager, and letting it 
fall down dead in the first rut. The 
following are a few samples— 


“ And let the horses go.” 

** The smoking steeds let go.” 

** Madman, let him go.” 

** But the foot go first.” 

** And when the chariots and the horse= 
men go.” 

** Then let the horses go.” 

“* All bended bows let go.” 

“ At once their restless horses they let 
go,” &e. 


We would not trust ourselves, in a 
fog, with the ribbands in Mr Ather- 
stone’s hands, for a trifle. 

Pray, may we ask, on what does 
Mr Atherstone think depends the 
value, and, in a great measure, the 
beauty and the glory, of gold and sil- 
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ver, the precious metals in general, 
and all gems? We answer for him 
—on their rarity, and their rarity on 
their cost, and their cost on the la- 
bour necessary to dig them from the 
mine, or from the “ dark unfathom- 
‘ed caves of ocean.” But ina country 
where it is customary to throw pearls 
before swine, as it seems to have been 
in Assyria, there is a necessary rise in 
the beauty of husks. Bad, therefore, 
as Mr Atherstone’s poetry is, his 
Politicat Economy is a great deal 
worse; yet he is not entirely wrong 
either ; for, in such countries as As- 
syria, kings and subjectsalike are, just 
like Mr Atherstone, and most other 
men of immature minds, like children, 
vastly taken with glitter and with 
tinsel. It was so, no doubt, in Assyria 
of old, as it is now in Ashantee. 
- What a poor, bare, pitiful, most un- 
poetical country must Great Britain 
seem in Mr Atherstone’s eyes! In 
some districts it is, indeed, thank 
Heaven, “ gay and flowery” enough ; 
-but except a few Sovereigns now and 
-then, (bless them! we never see their 
‘sweet jaundiced faces without sing- 
ing a verse of God save the King,) 
‘one may travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, that is, from Cornwall to Kirk- 
wall, without knowing the colour of 
gold. One sees nothing but ships 
and tunnels, and rail-roads and steam- 
engines, the dock at Portsmouth and 
the breakwater at Plymouth, the Sus- 
pension bridge across the Menai, the 
-Caledonian Canal, and such petty vil- 
lages as London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and so forth,—places al- 
together unworthy of Mr Atherstone’s 
notice, and other admirers of Nine- 
veh. . 

Not that we despise the city Ni- 
neveh—we only wish she had a bet- 
ter poet. _Who could look, without 
some emotion of admiration and re- 
verence, on those splendid and ma- 
jestic monarchies of old! The stately 
flourishing of ancient empire, the 
innumerable multitudes gathered un- 
der one dominion, the overflowing 
and exhaustless wealth of their won- 
derful cities, the fair perfection of 
their beautiful arts, all the assembled 
delights of cultured life sheltered in 
the bosom of vast political power, 
and power itself apparelled in its 
Oriental gorgeousness of sovereignty, 
with its retinue of satraps and vas- 
sal-kings, and the mingled myriads 
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of its hosts that in their march seep 
moving nations! Yet it is all a reve. 
rence of illusion. There is strengt) 
dissolving in luxury and fear ; there 
are laws falling into forgetfulness, 
and evils springing up for whic) 
there is no cure or control; there 
is the tyranny of the strong, and the 
groans of the weak; there is guilt 





that calls for vengeance, and decay 
that prepares its approach. The same 
memorials that have preserved t 
us the knowledge of these mighty 
growths of human empire, do also 
record at times, amidst the story of 
warring nations and triumphant 
kings, intimations and prophetic 
words, sayings of wise men who 
have judged aright the doom of their 
country, and have lifted up their 
voice in vain warning to their gene. 
ration, of the delusion of their seem. 
ing greatness, of their presumptuous 
crimes, and the coming day of retri- 
bution. The day of retribution and 
of desolation has come, and other 
nations yet unspoiled, strong in their 
purer life, bold in their liberty, men 


_of the desert, the forest, and the 


mountains, have broken in upon the 
mighty empire, have withered its 
hosts, and wrecked its magnificence, 
and shattered its thrones, and plant- 
ed a nobler race to hold the domi- 
The regions these 
of poetry; but a poetry of highest 
intellect and imagination ; not sing- 
song, where 


“ Pure description holds the place of 
sense,” 


and chanted to the accompaniment 
of a tinkling cymbal. 

But not only has Mr Atherstone 
utterly failed in doing any thing like 
justice to his subject—in its general 
conception and execution—but, from 
the specimens we have given, it must 
be obvious to all, that he is essen- 
tially a weak and ineffective thinker. 
His mind has no grasp in any one of 
its faculties. His very perception of 
external things seems faint and eon- 
fused—and therefore necessarily 0 
is his conception. He contemplates 
not the outer world with that steadfast 
power of eye which holds all its 
shews in fascination, as it were, be- 
fore the glittering orb in which sits 
the poet’s soul. He is at the mercy 
of those visual fluctuations over 
which he ought to have a magician’s 
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might. He obeys where he ought to 
command—and he ean create no- 
thing. Never was there a man so 
sedentarily addicted to the composi- 
tion of verse, and not without a cer- 
tain share of talent, so destitute of 


“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 


Were you to read this poem aloud 


_on condition of being put to death 


on the occurrence of the first pas- 
sage at which a good judge should 
involuntarily exclaim, “ Fine—that is 
fine indeed!” you would grow bolder 
and bolder as you recited, and by 
the middle of the First Book become 
assured of a long life. Nota single 
thrill ever shoots along your nerves 
—the crown of your scalp never 
waxes cold—no creeping of the skin 
—no crawling of the flesh—but a dis- 
position ere long invariable to yawn 
—and finally a dropping of the vo- 
Jume from your hand, the sound of 
which on the carpet is insufficient to 
scare away tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep. 

His perception and his conception 
being thus so very dull, what can be 
expected from his imagination’ De- 
fine the “ faculty divine” as you will, 
or do not define it at all, its exercise 
at all times implies some modifica- 
tion wrought by the mind on the ob- 
jects submitted to its power. Ex- 
ternal nature, when looked on by a 

oetical imagination in its transform- 
ing and imbueing mood, undergoes 
to feeling and thought a series of 
beautiful changes of character simi- 
lar to those it suffers from the gra- 
dual efflux of light from the dawning 
orient—the pale lustre of meridian 
day—the “ shadowy shine” of the 
decaying west. Thus poetry is to 
the external world—sun moon and 
stars; and as there is the capacity of 
being made to see nature thus illu- 
mined or darkened, thus softened or 
sublimed, in almost all human beings, 
the poet beautifies to his brethren 
the whole world of their inhabitation 
—sea—sky—air—earth and heaven. 
How have Spenser, Milton, Shak- 
speare, Thomson, Cowper, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Burns, 
florified dead insensate matter, by 
reathing spirit into it,—their own 
divine “spirit enshrined there in 
groves, rivers, lakes, glens,and moun- 
tains —blamelessly to be worship- 
ped for evermore ! The High Priests 
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are they of natural religion. But, 
alas! for Mr Atherstone! He be- 
longs to the multitude of the unin- 
spired! Neither into the greater nor 
the lesser mysteries has he been in- 
itiated ; yet he assumes the garb and 
attempts the language of the order. 
He preaches without a license—nor 
by that sacred synod will he ever be 
ordained. No testimonials has he to 
shew from nature; he is what we 
people in Scotland call a “ stickit 
minister.” 

Test Mr Atherstone’s mind by the 
similes, or metaphors, or figures 
which it produces, and you will see 
at once that he is no poet. There 
constantly occur to himall the obvious 
and unavoidable images most fami- 
liar to the most commonplace poet- 
asters, and by them vainly believed 
to be poetical; whereas they are all 
proofs, not of the prose, but of the 
»rosiness of unawakened human life 

rawling along the dull every-day 
world, unaware, stare as it may, of all 
that is really worthy of love and won- 
der within the sphere of the senses. 
Nor do these stale images ever seem to 
arise before him under any working 
of his own mind. Were that the case, 
they might possibly sometimes pos- 
sess some beauty—for that which is 
native has a certain charm, and is 
generally appropriate. But Mr Ather- 
stone has been at the pains to form 
a collection of what he deems the 
flowers of poetry ; and from that bou- 
quet he lavishes about the scattered 
and scentless blooms at nightfall 
worthless as weeds. Never once by 
any accident does a new image find 
its way into his fancy which seems 
instinctively to abhor all that is or!- 
ginal in the fancies of other men, wo- 
men, and children; and to store up 
in a dark lumber-room all the old 
rubbish of furniture with which an 
unbounded plagiary could supply 
himself at sales and auctions, where 
damaged goods go for the veriest 
trifle in cash. In proof of this, take 
thirty of his similes, each of which, 
when we endeavour to recollect the 
time we first heard it, makes us, alas ! 
old, old, old men! 

“ Tow likea'star she fell and passed away.” 
“Ter lusty sons like summer-morning 

gay.’ 
“ Tn vesture joyous as the clouds of morn.” 
“ Like shadows have the mighty pass’d 
away.” 
M 
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*¢ Flower-crown'd, and in apparel bright 
as spring.” 
* His face like marble, but his large dark 
eye 
Lit as with fire.” 
“ In youth's bright noon, and sportive as 
a lamb.” 
* Painting, as in a dim and dusky glass, 
The form of things to be.” 
“ Unstable as the flitting mist of morn.” 
“ With restless flashings like a sunlit sea.” 
“ Wide flowing, airy as the gossamer.” 
** Graceful as Love’s Queen.” 
“ Majestic as the imperial spouse of Jove.” 
“ But to my wooing she is deaf as earth, 
And colder than a sepulchre.” 
* With laugh and dancing step, like spring- 
flowers gay.” 
“ Like the wild steed, of his own deserts 
proud.” 
“ Bright asa meteor, waiting then of ap- 
proof.” 
** Swift as the wind they flew.” 
** Pale as a corpse a moment stood the 
Mede.” 
‘‘ Tnnumerous on oceanssands they crowd.” 
“ Like a destroying plague they may be 
sent.” 
* Ts on their side, fierce as a hurricane,” 
* Shouting like thunder.” 
* And scatter them like dust.” 
** And hosts like to the sands for multi- 
tude.” 
** And all my glory vanish like the smoke.” 
_ * Rolling and heaving like an earthquake’s 
throes.” 
* Upon the priest, swift as an arrow 
; sprung.” 
§* Like the faint rushing of far distant 
wayes,” 
“ Like the blast 
Of whirlwind, through the unresisting 
corn.” 
 Anarrowy cloud, that like a hail-storm 
beat.” 


To the compositions of a man so 
familiar, so hand-in-glove with com- 
monplaces, so wedded to the trivial 
as these shoals of similes shew Mr 
Atherstone to be, it would be vain 
to look for one single beauty of any 
sort peculiarly his own—one single 
expression pregnant with native or 
original thought or emotion. There 
are none such in the Fall of Nineveh 
—except perhaps one—and so far 
from being a beauty, it is, we think, 
an absurdity of no mean magnitude. 


“ O’er his golden crest a snowy plume, 
Lofty and ample, like some haughty dame, 
Bent proudly as he trod.” 

Only think of a man going into 
battle with a woman on his I 


read ! 





not riding stride-iegs on his shoul- 
ders—which might be possible—but 
standing tip-toe on his crest, as if 
about to dance a pas seul! 

How it happens that one man can- 
not open his mouth without uttering 
Poetry, and another cannot shut his 
mouth so as to prevent an issue of 
Prose, we know not; but so it is— 
with Wordsworth and with Ather- 
stone. Wordsworth tells you to 
look at a particular tree, and while 
he speaks, you become like himself 
—a Druid. That one oak becomes 
the shrine of some fair or fearful 
superstition—not for worlds would 
you dare to touch its leaves with 
unhallowed hands, be they laden 
with dew or blood. The old forest 
groans, or is glad, at the presence of 
mighty Pan. You forget that there 
is such an instrument as an axe, and 
feel as if the glimmer or the gloom 
of the woods had been inviolate 
through all the ages of time. Youknow 
then what the bard meant, when, in 
the Excursion, he said that the re- 
ligion of his grey-haired wanderer 
was “the religion of the woods.” 
The great God of Nature is felt to 
have his temple in that shadowy so- 
litude; the stillness sanctifies your 
spirit ; life’s “ Noisy hours seem 
moments in the being of the eternal 
silence.” 

Mr Atherstone bids you look ata 
tree, and you immediately begin cal- 
culating how many cubic feet of 
timber in its bole and branches; 
how many ton of bark it may send 
to the tan-yard—what a cawing of 
rooks there will be when it is felled; 
and what a world of wains and 
waggons its removal will bring into 
employ. We will speak of knee- 
timbers, ribs, planks, flag-staffs, and 
masts—all excellent things in their 
Way, nor yet in certain hands un- 
poetical—but in his, prosaic in the 
extreme; for he shall describe the 
whole concern in the spirit of a 
timber-merchant, engaged in a spe- 
culative contract with the Navy 
Board, or a joint-stock company 
about to build a mill. 

Two things are certain; one, that 
some souls, almost from birth, see 
into the heart of Nature, the mighty 
mother, on whose bosom they have 
fed and slept, and hung delighted ; 
another, that they, by the fiat of fate 
mysterious agency—haye been suf- 
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fered to finish their self-education 
jn solemn and sacred places, in that 
school where all is silent, save the 
spheres, and where there is but one 

racious and benign Teacher; no 

erce and feeble ushers; neither ty- 
rants nor fags; and all the years one 
holiday. Thus instructed in eye and 
ear, in sense and in soul, the pupil 
becomes, in good time, a priest—a 
poet—and all his songs are true to 
the shrine at whose altar they were 
inspired; his words are embodied 
meanings, spiritualities vocalized ; he 
plays upon the sunbeams as on a 
many-stringed instrument; the crea- 
tion is a harp that to his lightest 
touch gives forth “ still sad music,” 
or to the hand of him inspired it 
responds in a thunder-crash. He 
remembers not the time when he first 
learned the gamut; but what glorious 
solos does he now play! and, when 
kindred spirits are met together, what 
celestial concertos! There is “more 
meaning than meets the ear” in that 
expression of Milton’s about Shak- 
speare— 

“ Fancy’s child, 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild.” 


That assemblage of words seems 
simple, but it is at the same time su- 
blime. We hear the song of a solitary 
nightingale, “ when all the heavens 
are mute.” How sweet, yet how 
strong—how simple, yet how rich— 
how pensive, yet wa impassioned— 
how merry, yet how melancholy— 
how airy, yet how profound—how 
like a voice from heaven, yet how 
cleaving to earth—as it rises and 
falls, how spiritual, yet how thrilled 
through a mortal frame: while it 
breathes—life ; and as it ceases not, 
the silence is—death. There seems 
a struggle between mortality and im- 
mortality in that midnight hymn, as- 
cending from terrestrial shades to the 
eternal skies! 

All good poets and painters must 
thus ons communed with their 
hearts, and been still—or with the 
still heart of Nature communing with 
them her humble disciples. Some 
scholars are allowed to finish their 
education ; but the majority are too 
soon taken from that school, and 
sent to far different seminaries,where, 
too forgetful of the blessed study 
and play-ground among the woods 
and by the rivers, they are proud to 
take their degrees! Others, again, 
never saw such a school at all—they 
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know not even of its existence. Yet 
will they prate and prattle about the 
lore that could be learned there only; 
and lead one long life of libels on 
Nature and her elements, who takes 
vengeance upon them, by sending 
sore throats and pulmonary com- 
plaints among the poetasters, who 
go, sooner or later, coughing and 
wheezing into unhonoured and for- 
gotten graves. On such favourite 
children as Wordsworth, again, Na- 
ture breathes and blows benignly ; 
and we have often seen him walking 
in a shower without being visibly 
wet, while coaches have wheeled 
past with their crew of prosaics all 
soaked to the skin. If, in a gloomy 
day, there be a shower of sunshine 
pong, it is sure to settle upon his 
1ead ; and when the silence is get- 
ting too severe, some gloomy but 
gracious cloud is always at hand 
with its thunder, to regale the Bard 
with a flight of echoes. 

But to return to Nineveh. We 
should characterize the language— 
the diction of this unhappy book— 
as a coarse, loosely-woven web of 
words—warp and woof of whitey- 
brown wool—tamboured with clus- 
ters of fantastic figures and flowers 
in red and purple silk of the most 
glaring colours—bad prose embossed 
with worse poetry. Of all true poets 
the diction is, by very inspiration, 
divine. The words seem alive and 
winged, like bees round the lips of 
Plato—like birds, many-tongued, yet 
all harmonious in the grove that 
rings with linnets in its coppices, 
thrushes on its tree-tops, and larks 
far and wide and high up in its 
cloudless firmament—like the hymns 
of a hundred flowing and falling wa- 
ters, rills, streams, rivers, torrents, 
lakes, and cataracts, each with its 
several echo, till music seems inter- 
fused with all nature. The versifi- 
cation of Milton and Wordsworth, is 
it not often grand as the music of 
Handel’s Messiah, or Haydn’s Crea- 
tion! For, besides the unconscious 
inspiration of genius breathing itself 
forthagain in harmonies, in the strains 
of all poets you feel the meditative 
mastery of the highest and profound- 
estart. Exquisite adaptations—finest 
proportions —risings and fallings 

raceful and majestic—ebbings and 

owings sea-like and sublime—fiuc- 
tuations of feeling, that in their 
faintest movements we know will 
not fail or fade entirely away out 
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of shadowy being—that in their full- 
est will, we know, waft our spirits 
on along with them, as upon winds 
and waves, far away into the still or 
stormy heart of the Main of Imagi- 
nation, bedropt, as with gems from 
heaven, with a thousand isles. This 
music is the spiritual life of song ; 
and all life is a mystery—felt, not un- 
derstood—when it is gone flesh rots, 
and so do words ; people are buried, 
and so are poems; these in cells, 
those in shelves; and of both alike 
the everlasting doom is—dust. 

Oh, how could Mr Atherstone ever 
imagine his versification Miltonic! 
Readers all! you remember well the 
glorious passages in Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained, in which the 
Blind Bard sweeps the earth with 
an angel’s wing, from the regions of 
the rising to the regions of the set- 
ting sun—shewing you in one pano- 
rama, it may almost be said, the 
whole habitable globe. Mr Ather- 
stone, too, must needs be topogra- 
phical and geographical ; but he has 
not even the merit of a land-mea- 
surer, and merely mouths out so 
many names from a Gazetteer. 


“ Lo! from Bithynia, Lydia, Phrygia, 

From Cappadocia and Iberia, 

Armenia, ancient Syria, Babylon, 

From Media, Persia, and Arabia, 

Chorasmia, Hyrcania, Asia, 

Past the Salt Desert, past Gedrosia’s 
wave, 

On to the banks of Indus! !!!" &e. 


How ignorant of the very elements 
of his art must the man be, who, in 
writing thus, imagines himself to be 
imitating Milton ! 

It is always your most ignorant 
people who think themselves the 
most knowing—the dullest the most 
acute—and in their own belief none 
so bright as the opaque. Mr Ather- 
stone, who is unacquainted with the 
easiest rules of blank verse, aims 
in the above passage at one of its 
greatest difficulties ; and in the fol- 
lowing stoiter, (see Dr Jamieson, ) he 
is equally ambitious of science. Was 
there ever such an attempt at accom- 
modation of sound to sense—as this 
sudden violation of measure ! 


“ But, at a bound, he sprang, 
From the path of the horses aside ; their 
breath 
Blew hot in his ear; his shoulder with 
foam 
Was white ; like the sweep of the storm 
they passed,” 
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Mr Atherstone here reminds us of 
a skater, who cannot do outside, at- 
tempting the figure of eight, or 
spread-eagle. Down comes our 
friend with a cloit (see Dr Jamieson 
again) on his posteriors—the most 
painful fall within the whole range 
of the ludicrous. 

We conclude our critique, then, 
for the present, with this summary 
sentence of condemnation,—that Mr 
Atherstone knows not what the lan- 
guage of poetry is—that he has but 
a feeble fancy, and no manpeetaiee 
that al] his characters are borrowed, 
either directly or indirectly, from By- 
ron—that he has no intellect to form 
and mould a plan—and that he has 
no knowledge, deserving the name, 
of human nature. In striving to 
write poetry, he is fighting against the 
stars. Apollo shines not for hin— 
nor yet Diana; the sun and moon are 
in league against him; the moment 
he takes up his pen, day’s king re- 
tires behind a cloud, or night’s queen 
Is 


“ Tlid in her vacant interlunar cave.” 


Mr Atherstone dedicates his dull- 
ness to Sir Walter Scott, thus— 


“To the Master-spirit of the age, 
To the living Shakspeare, 
To Str Water Scort, Barr.” 


That is fulsome. But supposing 
Scott to be Shakspeare, why dedicate 
to him the Fall of Nineveh? Nota 
line in it that shews Mr Atherstone 
ever to have read one word either 
of the dead or living Shakspeare. He 
has drunk neither of the waters of 
the Avon nor of the Tweed. Why 
then select Scott, the living Shak- 
speare, for Dedicatee ? He might as 
appropriately have inscribed the Fall 
of Nineveh to Mr Telford the civil 
engineer, or to Monsieur Jarrin the 
pastry-cook. There is puppyism in 
this ; as if only the Master-spirit of 
the age were worthy of such an ho- 
nour—as if the livingShakspeare were 
a counterpart to the dead Atherstone. 
There is no meaning—quite the con- 
trary—in such juxtaposition. Had 
Mr Atherstone lighted his taper at 
the sun, he might have been allowed, 
if he chose it, to hold it up in the eye 
of day; but ’tis only a brimstone 
match or spunk, with a small dim 
tip-spark from the expiring embers 
ot aturf fire, and to thrust it into the 
nase of the living Shakspeare, is at 
once presumptuous and offeusive. 
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THB BISHOP OF FERNS, AND LORD MOUNTCASHEL. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


sir,—Though the most unlooked- 
for controversy, in which the Bishop 
of Ferns has judged it necessary to 
engage with the Earl of Mountcashel, 
is perhaps not yet concluded, the 
time seems to have arrived, in which 
it should be noticed in a periodical 
miscellany which so ably advocates 
the interests of our civil and eccle- 
siastical constitution. The main topics 
of that controversy have been sufti- 
ciently discussed, and a judgment 
may even now, I conceive, be satis- 
factorily formed concerning the ex- 
pediency of the interposition by 
which it has been provoked. Iam 
accordingly induced to offer to you 
such reflections as it has suggested 
to one sufficiently acquainted with 
the state of the Established Church 
in Ireland, sincerely attached to its 
true interest, and truly solicitous for 
its utmost attainable efficiency. That 
at such a time, and from such a quar- 
ter, a vehement attack should be 
made on the actual administration of 
our part of the Established Church 
of England and Ireland, is, indeed, 
fitted to suggest reflections, extend- 
ing far beyond the topics immedi- 
ately agitated in the controversy. 

Two years only have passed away 
since the religious public was grati- 
fied with a quick succession of re- 
ports, announcing numerous instan- 
ces of persons who had become sen- 
sible of the duty of throwing off a 
mass of superstitious idolatry, and 
attaching themselves to the genuine 
truths of Christianity. Some spell, 
by which the moral genius of Ireland 
had been bound, seemed to have been 
suddenly broken, and the stupor 
which it had created to be rapidly 
yielding to the animating infiuences 
of religious freedom. A talisman had 
indeed been found; and that talis- 
man was the written word of God. 
Some local circumstances rendered 
this important movement first con- 
spicuous, and, throughout, more con- 
siderable in Cavan; but the agency 
by which it was effected appeared 
to have been spread through almost 
every part of Ireland, and especially 
through those in which the religion 


of Rome had exercised its benumb- 
ing and degrading influences with 
the least control. Among the moun- 
tains of Leitrim, a Roman Catholic 
peasantry was found to be eager in 
attendance on expositions of the sa- 
cred writings, and open to the con- 
viction which they offered to their 
minds. In various other parts of Con- 
naught, the peculiar region of Irish 
popery, the announcement of the ex- 
istence of a written word, which 
seemed to have been carefully with- 
held from the knowledge of the peo- 
ple, was hailed with an admiring cu- 
riosity. In Munster, besides many 
scattered instances of conversion oc- 
curring in various places, one parish, 
that of Askeaton, in the diocese of 
Limerick, exhibited an almost un- 
contested triumph of religious liberty. 
If the capital and its vicinity exhi- 
bited less decisive indications of the 
influence of religious truth, it should 
be recollected, that in the capital all 
the violence of political and ecclesi- 
astical faction had been concentrated. 
If the Protestant counties of Ulster 
could not boast of as much success 
in enlightening the miuds of Roman 
Catholics as the almost Popish coun- 
ties of Connaught, it should be re- 
membered, that there the congrega- 
tions of Protestants were sufficiently 
numerous to occupy a large share of 
the attention of the clergy; that in 
those counties the abuses of Popery 
were much checked and restrained 
by the predominance of the Pro- 
testant population ; and that Protest- 
ants, where they were strong in num- 
ber, felt themselves disposed to ar- 
ray themselves in opposition to a 
party, elsewhere overwhelming. To 
every reflecting mind, however, it 
was apparent that a time had at 
length arrived, in which it might be 
reasonably hoped that the truth of 
religion should spread its salutary in- 
fluence over the land. 

These most important occurrences* 
were traced to their principle ; and 
it was ascertained that they received 
an adequate and satisfactory expla- 
nation from the natural operation of 
societies, which had been, during 
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many years, actively employed in dif- 
fusing a religious education among 
the lower classes of the people. But 
where had these religious societies 
themselves their origin? In that as- 
sociation,* one of the original trium- 
virate of which was an old and steady 
member of the Established Church, 
and the measures of which have been, 
from its commencement to the pre- 
sent day, constantly directed and sup- 
ported by the clergy of the Establish- 
ment. The formation and success of 
such a society naturally gave occa- 
sion to the formation of others, in 
which laymen exercised a predomi- 
nating influence ; but the parent so- 
ciety, the Association for Discounte- 
nancing Vice, was the creature of the 
Established Clergy ; and this society, 
aided at length by the liberality of 
the government, has embraced all 
the various objects of education, and 
of the diffusion of the sacred writings 
and of religious tracts, which its off- 
spring have variously pursued. To 
the clergy of the Establishment, then, 
may this fair promise of religious im- 
rovement be most justly ascribed. 
hey gave the original impulse, and 
they have, from the beginning, con- 
tinued their best exertions, being at 
the same time active in conducting, 
within their respective parishes, the 
operations of the other societies. To 
realize the promised reformation, it 
was contended by worldly politicians 
that all political disqualifications 
should be removed from Roman Ca- 
tholics, that they might not be re- 
tained in their present communion 
by a proud punctilio. These dis- 
qualifications have since been re- 
moved ; and, though we trust that the 
= seed of the word of truth has 
en too widely, and too carefully 
sown, to be now destroyed by the 
blighting influence of political ex- 
citement, yet to a superficial obser- 
ver, the religious reformation of Ire- 
land is effectually restrained. But 
whatever may be the religious result 
of the great change, which has been 
recently made in the government, 
whether it shall indeed remove out 
of the way the impediment of worldly 
a or, a8 seems much more pro- 
able, oppose to religion the addi- 
tional impediment of worldly policy; 
to the Established Church, it must yet 
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be acknowledged, is the cause of 
the Protestant religion in Ireland pri- 
marily indebted for all which has 
been effected for its advancement, 
and for all the good which may yet 
be effected, when the unfavourable 
influences at present operating shal] 
have lost their power. 

A church, which, within the last 
thirty years of its existence, had so 
unequivocally demonstrated its effi- 
ciency, might well be supposed to 
be secure from the animadversions 
of persons professing to be its sin- 
cere friends. Could that establish. 
ment be justly described as ineffi- 
cient, which had so surprised the 
world by the successful issue of its 
long-continued exertions, that the 
worldly and incredulous politician 
represented as a chimera fit only to 
amuse a dreaming visionary, an ex- 
pectation of final success authorized 
by actual occurrences as apparent as 
the sun at noon-day?’ Abuses it 
must have, because it is composed of 
fallible and erring men; but that, 
whatever these abuses may have 
been, they have not destroyed or 
considerably weakened its efficiency, 
has been recently proved to the 
world with an evidence, which those 
only who close their minds against 
conviction can fail to perceive. In 
truth, every man who has had an 
opportunity of comparing the present 
character of the Established Church 
in Ireland, with that which belonged 
to it thirty years from the present 
time, must be sensible of a most im- 
portant improvement, which within 
that interval has been silently and 
spontaneously accomplished. The 
young clergyman of the present day 
is avowedly zealous in the cause of 
that religion, of which he has become 
a minister, and familiarly acquainted 
with its various topics of discussion; 
he devotes himself to the discharge of 
the duties of his sacred office,regard- 
ing them, not as burdens attached 
toa profession, which he had chosenas 
genteel, but as objects worthy of en- 
grossing his attention, and constitu- 
ting his best and surest gratification. 
The aged, too, have caught from the 
young an ardour which, in their ear- 
lier days, might have been character- 
ized as belonging only to enthusiasts, 
The language of the pulpit has ac- 
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cordingly experienced a _ general 
change and improvement. The 
merely moral essay of a former time 
is now rarely addressed to a con- 
gregation ; the duties of men are re- 
commended and enforced by con- 
siderations deduced from the pro- 
mises and threatenings of the gospel ; 
and the doctrine of the atonement 
wrought for mankind by a sufferin 

Redeemer, is continually saonnaaal 
to the minds of Christians, as the 
great charter of human salvation. 

‘he Church is, accordingly, no long- 
er considered as a refuge for those 
who wanted either the energy or the 
ability necessary for the successful 

rosecution of any other profession. 

‘foung men of talents and of indus- 
try devote themselves to it, as to a 
profession in which talents may be 
usefully exercised, and industry must 
be exerted ; and long and lavorious 
preparation is now made for the ex- 
aminations, by which the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for the sacred 
function are carefully ascertained. 

Suchis the present character of that 
church, which the self-constituted 
synod of Cork has judged to require 
reformation deep andimportant, that 
it may be rendered adequate to the 
office of anestablishment of Christian 
ministers. Let me now call your at- 
tention to the circumstances of the 
time in which this synod has been 
convened. 

In the last session of Parliament a 
law had been enacted, which the 
leading minister of the House of 
Commons, by whom it was introdu- 
ced, acknowledged to be a measure 
breaking in upon the constitution, 
and justified only by pleading the 
hard necessity by which it had been 
extorted from a Protestant govern- 
ment. Into the consideration of that 
necessity I will not now enter. The 
breach has been made, and a retro- 
spect would be unavailing. But I am 
authorized by the language of the 
minister in stating, that i Protestant 
church of England and Ireland had 
by that enactment received a danger- 
ousand alarming shock, sincea breach 
had been confessedly made in that 
part of the constitution by which 
chiefly it had been secured. If, in- 
deed, I had not this authority for the 
statement, [ might abundantly justify 
it by the events which have already 
succeeded the enactment of a law, by 
which peace and harmony were to 


be established among all the various 
denominations of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Intimidation has proceeded, 
without interruption, in its course. 
Why should it not? The great victory 
which had been achieved over the 
constitution, was felt to be a pledge 
of success in every future enterprise. 
The determination of assailing and 
overthrowing the establishment of 
the Protestant church, as a national 
nuisance, has been publicly avowed ; 
and, as if to destroy its only remain- 
ing protection, a new association has 
been announced for rescinding the 
Union, and thus destroying the in- 
tegrity of the empire, as the former 
association had succeeded in vio- 
lating the integrity of the constitu- 
tion. 

In these circumstances, it might 
have been expected that every sin- 
cere Protestant, of whatever deno- 
mination, but more especially of the 
established church, would be dispo- 
sed to befriend and protect that 
church, which had so recently and so 
notoriously afforded the most satis- 
factory proofs of its efficiency. It 
certainly was not anticipated, that a 
nobleman, who had been so lately 
numbered among the zealous defend- 
ers of a Protestant constitution, 
should stand forward to the public 
as the leader of a party of reformers, 
urging the most serious accusations 
against the administration of the es- 
tablished church, and calling for im- 
portant changes in its arrangements, 
as indispensably necessary for ena- 
bling it to discharge the functions of 
a religious establishment. To that 
nobleman, indeed, and to the gentle- 
men whom he selected as favourable 
to his views, it seemed that the in- 
creased danger to which the church 
is now exposed, deprived as it has 
been of the special protection of the 
constitution, is a reason why they 
should arraign it before the legisla- 
ture of the empire, as requiring, by 
its manifold abuses, to be corrected 
by a legislative interposition. To 
justify such a consideration of the 
actual circumstances of the church, 
it would, however, have been neces- 
sary, that the abuses of the esta- 
blishment were so great, and so 
numerous and pervading, that it was 
incapable of maintaining itself in its 
actual circumstances, and that it must 
therefore be subjected to some con- 
siderable modifications. Could such 
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an opinion be justly formed concern- 
ing a church, which but two years 
before appeared to have actually. be- 
gun the great work of the religious 
reformation of Ireland? If abuses, 
notwithstanding, existed, requiring 
reformation, ought it not to have been 
considered, whether they were so 
great and so extensive as to require 
a legislative inquisition ? Ought not 
enquiry to have been made, whether 
the establishment is not actually in 
a progress of spontaneous reforma- 
tion, in which such abuses must be 
rapidly diminished ? 

It is manifest that an ecclesiastical 
establishment cannot be subjected to 
a legislative inquisition in a popular 
government, without exposing it to 
two very distinct dangers—one from 
the depredations of the radical spo- 
liator, the other from the schemes of 
the exclusive sectary. The former 
willreadily join inthe cry of religious 
reformation, in the hope that some 
qenneny may present itself for 
plundering the property of the church ; 
the latter will bring into hazard the 
endowments of the church, in the 
hope that whatever may be suffered 
to remain, may be appropriated to 
the support of men who will incul- 
cate his peculiar doctrines. Both 
will be gratified by the event. The 
radical, who cares not for the doc- 
trines of the church, will have seized 
on some portion of its revenues; and 
the sectary, if he has impoverished 
the establishment, will at least have 
the satisfaction of reflecting, that he 
has ejected those who differed from 
himself. 

In the present case it has happen- 
ed, most fortunately for the admoni- 
tion of the public, that a circumstance 
occurred, which indicated, at the very 
time, the danger to be apprehended 
from the spoliator. A Mr Bennett, 
though not one of the individuals se- 
lected to compose the meeting over 
which the Earl of Mountcashel pre- 
sided, offered himself for admission, 
and was received. The French have 
a maxim, that he who excuses him- 
self, accuses himself. Mr Bennett 
thought it necessary to excuse him- 
self from the supposed imputation of 
being a radical, lootslealt in resolu- 
tions manifestly prepared before a 
meeting at which his presence had 
not been expected. Whatever may 
be thought of the application of the 





(Fel, 
maxim in the case of this gentleman, 
much cannot be thought of his vindi- 
cation, since he acknowledged him- 
self to be “ a liberal, in the broadest 
sense of the word.” This most latitu- 
dinary liberal is, of course, a decided 
enemy to tithes, by which the paro- 
chial clergy are chiefly maintained. 
While, therefore, he heartily concur- 
red in all the censures which had 
been uttered against the clergy of 
the established church, aggravating 
them by a case known to himself, 
which he did not specify, and in re- 
gard to which he is consequently 
safe from reply, he earnestly insist- 
ed on bringing under the considera- 
tion of the meeting his favourite mea- 
sure of the abolition of tithes. The 
meeting, he remarked, was manifest- 
ly disinclined to meddle with church 
property. This disinclination, how- 
ever, he had not been led to attri- 
bute to any determination of main- 
taining the property of the establish- 
ment. It is, indeed, remarkable that 
no anxiety of this kind is expressed 
in the resolutions then subinitted to 
consideration, and afterwards adopt- 
ed; for it is merely said, that it was 
not their object to diminish, in any 
degree, the revenues belonging to 
the church. The resolution, in which 
these words occur, afterwards adds, 
as their reason, that they were well 
aware of the disastrous consequences 
which must attend any attempt to 
disturb the rights of church property ; 
a consideration which would have 
been equally applicable to the pro- 
perty of any other considerable cor- 
poration. Mr Bennett appears to 
have understood this resolution in 
this most neutral sense, and accord- 
ingly told the meeting, that the cause 
of their disinclination to meddle with 
the property of the church, was, that 
the consideration of it might “ have 
the effect of shutting out from their 
minds those other points that had 
been so ably descanted on.” Disre- 
garding, in the eagerness of plunder, 
this prudential caution, he boldly ha- 
zards the project ; the speech of this 
broadest liberal is received with ap- 
probation and applause by the re- 
formers of the ya and the re- 
solutions were unanimously adopted, 
the meeting having acquiesced in the 
sentiments of Mr Bennett, and the 
neutrality of the questionable reso- 
lution not affording a reason suffi- 
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ciently strong for disturbing the ge- 
neral harmony. 

Of the other danger, which might 
arise from the schemes of exclusive 
sectaries, we can also discover sufti- 
cient prognostics in the published re- 

rt of this meeting of reformers. It 
js accordingly observable that, though 
the petitions, to be addressed to the 
King, and to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, related only to a single object, 
that of a different distribution of the 
revenues of the church, yet seven re- 
solutions were adopted by the meet- 
ing, and speeches were addressed to 
it, as explanatory of the views of the 
noble Earl and his friends, which had 
no direct reference to it, but plainly 
pointed to another and distinct pur- 
pose. In this view I might mention 
the general crimination of a a 
portion of the clergy, as distinguish- 
ed from those, who are characterised 
as pious and zealous ; but I will con- 
fine myself to the use of expressions 
which are known to be characteris- 
tic of a sect. The fifth resolution de- 
clares, that the purity of the church 
cannever be restored, its permanence 
guaranteed by the esteem of an en- 
lightened people, or the slanders of 
its adversaries put to silence, “ until 
the great distinguishing doctrines of 
Christianity, which our reformers 
learned from the holy word of God, 
be faithfully preached in all our pul- 
pits.” In correspondence to the ex- 
press language of this resolution, we 
find the noble Ear! stating, in the be- 
ginning of his speech, that the meet- 
ing had, for its peculiar object, the 
interests of the Church of England, 
“as established at the Reformation.” 
He adds, indeed, that they “ could 
not find fault with the pure doctrines 
of the established church ;” but we 
all know, that the exclusive party, to 
which I allude, contend that their 
peculiar opinions constitute that 
“pure doctrine.” Now, I would beg 
leave to represent, through your mis- 
cellany, to the noble Ear] and his 
friends, that the original and genuine 
doctrine of the Reformation is the 
denial of human merit, as effective 
of human salvation. In the various 
superstitions of the church of Rome, 
the atonement of Jesus Christ had 
been wholly, and his mediation al- 
most wholly, forgotten. To the one 
object of restoring a Christian de- 
pendence on the merits and media- 


tion of Jesus Christ, were the exer- 
tions of the earlier reformers direct- 
ed, and with this view they insisted 
on the utter insufficiency of our own 
efforts in the work of redemption. 
Calvin did, indeed, afterwards main- 
tain the doctrine of arbitrary and ir- 
respective predestination; but this 
was not the doctrine of the confes- 
sion of Augsburg, from which our 
articles have been derived, nor was it 
inculeated by Archbishop Cranmer, 
by whom our articles were prepared. 
If the noble Earl could be persuaded 
to regard the denial of the efficiency 
of human merit, as constituting the 
pure doctrine of our church, settled 
at the Reformation, I trust that he 
would find that this doctrine is gene- 
rally preached by the ministers of 
the establishment. In the meantime 
we have sufficient reason for con- 
cluding, that in his severe and gene- 
ral censures of theestablished clergy, 
he had specially in contemplation the 
peculiar opinions of a party, which 
he would, if any favourable occasion 
should present itself, force upon the 
general adoption of the church. 

If the meeting convened in Cork 
by the noble Ear! had confined itself 
strictly to the single object of peti- 
tioning the King and both Houses of 
Parliament, to take into considera- 
tion the expediency of making a 
change in the distribution of the re- 
venues of the church, we might have 
apprehended danger from the inter- 
position, but ourapprehension would 
have been merely speculative. The 
speeches delivered, and the resolu- 
tions adopted, at the meeting, have, 
however, relieved us from any difli- 
culty of this kind. We plainly per- 
ceive the principles of future spolia- 
tion and sectarianism in the very 
concoction of this notable scheme of 
reformation, so that no reasonable 
and reflecting mind can entertain a 
doubt of the consequences which 
must ensue, if it should be allowed 
to be carried into execution. Na- 
turalists have doubted, whether the 
rattle of the rattle-snake should be 
considered as given to it, that other 
animals may be warned of the danger 
of its approach, or that it may, by 
sounding the alarm of danger, cause 
such consternation among them, as 
may ensure its success in seizing its 
victims. As it is sufficiently clear 
that the Bishop of Ferns, and others 
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of the clergy, who have been brought 
forward in the discussion which the 
meeting has occasioned, have not 
been intimidated to the prostration of 
their faculties, we may conclude that, 
in this case at least, the rattle of an 
interfering vanity has been benefi- 
cially, however unintentionally, ex- 
ercised, in admonishing us of our 
danger. 

The publication of the report of 
this meeting naturally called forth 
that able and practised disputant, 
the Bishop of Ferns, to vindicate and 
protect the church, over a district of 
which he presides. His powers of 
controversy had been already tried, 
with distinguished and decisive suc- 
cess, on two distinguished Roman 
Catholics, Dr Milner of England, and 
Bishop Doyle of Ireland. He again 
buckled on his armour of proof, and 
the result has been the entire and 
melancholy discomfiture of a noble- 
man, whom the church had recently 
respected as one of its sincerest 
friends, and would still respect, if 
he would acknowledge himself con- 
vinced, and forego his schemes of 
innovation. 

The Bishop of Ferns having ad- 
dresseda letter of remonstrance to the 
Earl of Mounteashel, a correspond- 
ence ensued, which has already been 
extended to four long letters written 
by the Bishop, and three by the noble 
Earl. It was originally my intention 
to reduce the topics of these letters 
under their respective heads, in the 
briefest form of language, and, pla- 
cing them in opposite columns, to af- 
ford an opportunity of a direct and 
distinct comparison. The correspond- 
ence has, however, been extended to 
so great a length, that I am forced to 
relinquish this plan; and the letters 
have been so generally read, that it 
may not be necessary to exhibit the 
topics of discussion with so much 
formality. 1 will, therefore, content 
myself with presenting a summary of 
each of the parts of the controversy. 
The letters are in the hands of every 
man, so that any mistatement may 
be easily corrected. 

To the meeting convened at Cork, 
which the Bishop has denominated a 
lay-synod, he objected specifically, as 
he has himself stated in the beginning 
of his third letter, 1. That whatever 
abuses had crept into the church, were 
in a rapid progress of removal, the 
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most active exertions having been 
made, during a long series of years, to 
increase the effectiveness of the esta- 
blishment, by all the means which the 
bishops have been able to employ; and 
2. That, if the bishops had been negli 
gent, yet the means employed by the 
Earl of Mountcashel were not only not 
the best within his power, but such as 
experience had proved to be most 
dangerous, both to the church and to 
the state. These were accordingly 
the main subjects of the controversy; 
various minor topics, however, were 
incidentally introduced and agitated 
in the course of the discussion. To 
the acrimonious observations which 
have fallen from either party in the 
heat of argument, I do not think it 
necessary, in this adjudication of the 
general question, to make any speci- 
fic allusion. 

The Bishop began the controversy 
with the second of the two principal 
topics, representing the lay-synod of 
Cork as naturally leading to the for- 
mation of a Parliamentary committee 
of religion, and to the adoption of a 
petition of religion, like that in which 
the commons censured the bishops 
in the year 1628, and by direct con- 
sequence to a renewal of the calami- 
tous results of that proceeding. To 
this observation the Earl replied, by 
asserting, that the meth sop of 
the year 1628 were so different from 
those of the present time, that no in- 
ference, fairly applicable to the lat- 
ter, could be collected from the for- 
mer. It was stated in particular, that 
no danger should be apprehended 
from the measures of the meeting 
convened at Cork, as the persons 
there assembled were unanimous in 
approving the doctrines of the esta- 
blished church : to which the Bishop 
replied, that the persons who com- 
posed the meeting, at which petitions 
to Parliament were prepared in the 
year 1628, were perfectly at unity 
among themselves as to doctrine, and 
perfectly confident that their doc- 
trines were those of the Church of 
England, yet their proceedings led to 
the subversion of that church, to the 
murder of the king, and to the ruin 
of the constitution. To the Earl’s 
statement, that there were other 
causes of the disturbances of that un- 
happy time, the Bishop replied that 
he admitted the truth of the position, 
but contended that the attack made 
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on the church was employed as the 
means of success. To an assertion of 
the Earl, that, in the year 1628, the 
state of the two countries was more 
revolutionary than at the present 
time, England then preparing to shed 
a monarch’s blood, and Ireland look- 
ing forward to that awful rebellion 
which broke out only thirteen years 
afterwards, it was answered by the 
Bishop, that, in the year 1628, neither 
was Ireland looking forward to the 
rebellion of the year 164], nor Eng- 
land to the murder of the king ; that 
in England no apprehension of a 
civil war appears to have been enter- 
tained before the meeting of the Long 
Parliament; and the historians of 
Ireland represent the country, in the 
time immediately preceding the re- 
bellion of the year 1641, as particu- 
larly prosperous and tranquil; and 
that, on the contrary, Great Britain, 
and still more Ireland, is now in a 
state infinitely more revolutionary 
than at that time, and that all Europe 
is equally unsettled. It was, under 
this head, further remarked by the 
Bishop, that censures thrown out 
generally against those of the clergy, 
who do not belong to a particular 
class, distinguished as “ the really 
pious,” are among the very strongest 
= that a spirit now exists exact- 
y similar to that which prevailed in 
the unhappy times preceding the great 
rebellion in England. The Earl fi- 
nally alleged, that, in the year 1628, 
the danger to which the church was 
exposed was threatened not by pu- 
ritanism, but by Popery, accusing 
Charles I. of being influenced by his 
queen to favour Popery, and Arch- 
bishop Laud of introducing much of 
the ceremonial of Rome into the wor- 
ship of the Protestant Church. That 
Charles I. was at all disposed to fa- 
vour Popery is, however, directly, and 
with good reason, denied by the Bi- 
shop ; and of the Archbishop, though 
he has not undertaken to defend his 
prudence, he, with not less reason, 
asserts, that he was in principle and 
doctrine a “genuine member of the 
Church of England. 

In regard to Archbishop Laud I 
may add, from a narrative of the life 
of that prelate recently published, 
that he had the extraordinary felicity 
of leading back to.the Church of 
England two of the most distinguish- 
ed men of his time, who had strayed 
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from it in contrary directions—Chil- 
lingworth, who had lapsed into Po- 
pery, and John Hale, who, disgusted 
hy the extravagances of the synod of 
Dort, had soughta refuge in Socinian- 
ism, This eminent man, whom the 
Earl of Mountcashel has, on the au- 
thority of puritans, represented as fa- 
vouring the Church of Rome, did 
thus, on the contrary, maintain with 
firmness that middle station between 
opposite error, which belonged to his 
own, refuting on the one hand the 
pretensions of papal dictation, and on 
the other, the not less unscriptural 
dogmatism of human reasoning. 
Concerning this part of the discus- 
sion I may surely conclude, that, if 
history has been justly described as 
philosophy teaching by examples, the 
whole force of argument is unan- 
swerably on the side of the Bishop. 
The other part of the second topic 
of discussion the Bishop maintains, 
by urging that, if the Earl of Mount- 
cashel conceived the Bishops to be 
negligent of their duty, he might, in 
the first instance, have remonstrated 
with themselves; he might then, if 
his representations had proved inef- 
fectual, have addressed himself to 
the minister ; and he might, finally, as 
a peer, have claimed an audience of 
his Sovereign. No, says the Earl, 
I could not for want of time have 
recourse to any of these expedients, 
it being believed that a royal com- 
mission had been issued for enqui- 
ring into the state of the church. 
This the Bishop has, in his fourth let- 
ter, stated to be “ the most extraor- 
dinary reason for resorting to an ex- 
traordinary measure, that ever was 
given; because,” he adds, “ the legi- 
timate authority had commenced a 
regular enquiry into the state of the 
establishment, therefore it was ne- 
cessary to call upon the people to 
come forward, and remonstrate upon 
the necessity of such an enquiry !” 
In this observation, however, I con- 
fess that I think the Bishop weak, and 
must give him up to his adversary. 
The conduct on which he has thus 
animadverted is not the most extra- 
ordinary, for, as the Bishop had pre- 
viously remarked, the Earl had urged 
upon him and his brethren the duty 
of correcting abuses, which he knew, 
or might have known, to have been 
already corrected. 
That laymen should have so interpo- 
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sed, the Ear] has endeavoured to justi- 
fy by the two acts of Parliament, pass- 
ed in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VL. for authorisinga commis- 
sion for examining and reporting on 
the canons of the church, to be compo- 
sed in the one half of laymen. The 
Bishop has replied, that he does not 
question the abstract right of the lai- 
ty to discuss the concerns of the 
church, but only the expediency of 
the mode in which that right had 
been exercised ; and that, from a par- 
liamentary appointment of commis- 
sioners, some of whom were laymen, 
for the specific purpose of examin- 
ing the canons, it does not follow 
that any laymen may, at any time, 
voluntarily coustitute themselves a 
committee of church grievances, 
and call upon all others to act ina 
similar manner. To this reply it may 
be added, that no other than a joint 
commission of clergymen and lay- 
men could reasonably have been au- 
thorised for the purpose at that time 
contemplated, which was to modify 
the canons received from the church 
of Rome, so that they should not 
contain any thing prejudicial to the 
prerogative of the crown. 

Having disposed of one of the two 
great topics of this controversy, I 
now proceed to review the other, in 
which the church is charged with 
many and gross abuses, imperatively 
demanding the interposition of the 
laity, for restoring it to its original 
purity, and rendering it at all sufli- 
cient for the discharge of its import- 
ant functions. These charges, indeed, 
are such, and so various, that in per- 
using them, I have fancied that I was 
reading some of the denunciations 

ublished against the church of Rome 
in the period preceding the Reform- 
ation, as requiring to be visited for 
correction both in the head and in 
the members. 

These charges may be reduced to 
the following classes:—1. That the 
bishops are generally appointed 
through the influence of political in- 
trigue, and that confidence cannot 
be placed in them ; 2. That the reve- 
nues of the church are not benefi- 
cially distributed; 3. That the pa- 
rochial clergy are inattentive to 
their duty; 4. That the beneficed 
clergy are coyetous and griping; 
5. That the clergy. of England and 
Ireland are generally immoral. If 
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such a list of charges could indeed 
be justified in argument, no doubt 
can be entertained that the whole 
establishment ought to undergo a 
most severe revision. 

In reply to that part of the first of 
these charges, which relates to the 
appointment of bishops, and was 
simply asserted, the Bishop has ar- 
gued, that unless elections of bishops 
by the clergy, or by committees of 
the laity, be adopted, both which 
modes of appointment are exposed 
to the most serious objections, the 
right of nominating must be left with 
the crown, and consequently must 
be intrusted to the minister, who will 
occasionally suffer it to be affected 
by political influence ; but he main- 
tains, that in the last twenty-two 
years, no bishop can be shewn to 
have been appointed in Ireland with 
a view to political support. The re- 
presentation of the Earl, that no con- 
fidence can be placed in the bishops, 
since they supported the relief bill, 
was answered, by remarking, that 
the bill had been opposed by a great 
majority of the bishops of the two 
countries, and that of the twenty- 
two bishops of Ireland, in particular, 
sixteen were adverse to the mea- 
sure. The argument derived from 
the words, “ by and with the advice 
and consent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal,” contained in the title of 
the statute, was easily refuted, by 
observing, that the same words would 
have been employed though not a 
single bishop had voted in favour of 
the measure, the two classes of peers 
being collectively taken as constitu- 
ting one assembly. 

The charge concerning the distri- 
bution of the revenues of the church 
involves two distinct considerations; 
First, That they are misapplied, in 
giving to the bishops excessive re- 
venues, and in permitting the paro- 
chial clergy to hold unions and plu- 
ralities; and, Secondly, That suffi- 
cient provision has not been made 
for the comfortable maintenance of 
curates assistant, and for an increase 
of the parochial clergy proportioned 
to the entire population. 

In answer to the former part of 
the charge, so far as it relates to the 
incomes of the bishops, it has been 
represented, that it appears from the 
testimony both of the Bishop of Li- 
merijck, and of Mr Foster, that the 
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average of the incomes of the Irish 
bisnops does not exceed L.5000 of 
the late, or about L.4600 of the pre- 
sent currency, which is not more than 
is necessary for their station. The 
misconception of this matter arises 
from the great extent of the lands 
belonging to the several sees; it not 
being considered that at least four- 
fifths of the interest in those lands 
velong to the tenantry, who could 
not be dispossessed at once with- 
out a grievous seizure of private pro- 

erty, nor gradually by a general re- 
fusal of all renewals, without redu- 
cing the bishops to beggary during the 
existing leases, the rents being little 
more than nominal. 

In regard to unions of parishes, 
the Bishop has remarked, that they 
are generally justified by the insuf- 
ficiency of the incomes which they 
would severally afford, being in ge- 
neral vicarages entitled only to one- 
third part of the tithes, or curacies, 
the salaries of which are paid by the 
possessors of impropriate tithes, of- 
ten less than L.10, never, in any in- 
stance known to the Bishop, so much 
as L.30, and nearly all destitute of 
churches, and unable to maintain 
them if they should be built. The 
?—- of forming temporary unions, 
ie has further remarked, no longer 
remains with the bishops, a statute 
having been enacted in the year 
1827, which renders the approba- 
tion of the Privy Council necessary 
to such an arrangement. It is also 
stated, in reply to a complaint of 
the noble Earl, that the livings at- 
tached to canonries, deaneries, and 
prebends, are either the rectorial 
tithes, with vicarages endowed, or, 
as is most generally the case in Ire- 
land, parishes with cure of souls, on 
which the incumbents reside, their 
dignities being in general attended 
with no other emolument than the 
livings attached to them, and con- 
nected with no duty except that of 
preaching in the cathedral, which al- 
niost always is performed by depu- 
ty, paid by the individual for whom 
he officiates. 

To this general account of unions, 
it is added, that for removing such 
unions as have been found to be in- 
expedient, the best measures have 
been already taken by the proper 
authorities. It is indeed very re- 
markable, that in the very meeting 





over which the Earl of Mountcashel 
presided, and in which charges so 
grievous have been alleged against 
the established church, it was ac- 
knowledged even by Mr Sheriff 
Cummins, who had proposed the re- 
solutions, that in the diocese in which 
the meeting had been convened, 
twenty-one combinations of livings, 
which he has named pluralities, had 
been within a few years reduced to 
three or four ; and Mr Horace Town- 
send declared, that “he felt it but 
justice to the excellent and exem- 

lary Bishop of Cloyne,” the diocese 
in which both he and the noble Ear] 
reside, “to say, that he was daily re- 
forming the abuses that had crept 
into the diocese previous to his no- 
mination to it; and that, in a very 
short time, he was confident he 
would render it free from any ob- 
jection.” 

Of the improved management of 
the united dioceses of Cork and Ross, 
since the appointment of the present 
bishop, Iam enabled to furnish an 
accurate, and a most satisfactory 
statement. Within that period, ele- 
ven unions have been broken up in- 
to twenty-four benefices, and the 
number of resident clergymen has 
been increased by thirty-five, the 
dissolution of the unions having add- 
ed thirteen to the former number of 
benefices, and nineteen new congre- 

ations having been formed by build- 
ing fifteen new churches, and licen- 
sing for divine worship four school- 
houses, in situations in which, through 
the want of money, churches could 
not be erected. 

In regard to pluralities, Iam en- 
abled to state the most satisfactory 
amendment, which indeed has been 
progressive during more than the 
half of a century. These are enjoy- 
ed under a license granted by the 
Lord Primate; and Primate Robin- 
son, who held the see of Armagh in 
the latter part of the last century, be- 
gan the reformation, by limiting the 
indulgence to two benefices. The 
amendment was carried further by 
Primate Stuart, who refused to grant 
such a permission, if the benefices 
already enjoyed were a union, the 
yearly income of which exceeded a 
regulated, and very limited value. 
The present Primate has excluded 
every case of unions—has also con- 
fined the indulgence within the spe- 
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cified distance observed in England, 
and has, moreover, declared his de- 
termination to resist every applica- 
tion, even within these limits, which 
should not appear to be conducive 
to the general interest of the church. 

It is contended by the Bishop, that 
neither could the incomes of the be- 
neficed clergy be applied with ad- 
vantage to the improvement of the 
situation of their curates assistant. 
The number of the beneficed clergy 
is about 1200, and that of their cu- 
rates assistant about 600; and if the 
whole amount of the incomes of the 
benefices were divided equally 
among the whole number, the income 
of each would not be quite L.250, 
and but about L.187, if the number 
were made equal to that of parishes. 
Now, it is justly argued by the Bi- 
shop, that the great object is to en 
courage a sufficient number of well 
educated persons to offer themselves 
for the ministry, and that this object 
is more surely attained by an ine- 
quality of incomes, than by a unifor- 
mity of provision so moderate as an 
equal distribution would afford. 

In regard to the salaries of the cu- 
rates assistant, the Bishop maintains, 
that every thing has been done five 
years ago which the law could do 
for their benefit. Ample provision 
has been made for them in the case 
of non-resident incumbents, and re- 
sident incumbents are bound to give 
the regulated stipend, it being, in 
this case, manifestly inexpedient to 
augment that stipend, as it might in- 
duce many incumbents, who now 
employ curates assistant, to under- 
take the entire discharge of their pa- 
rochial duties. It is indeed remark- 
able, that the legislature has not made 
the regulations of the act applicable 
to lay impropriators, who according- 
ly have continued to pay their cu- 
rates stipends much less than those 
allowed to them by the beneficed 
clergy. And here I must bear ho- 
nourable testimony to the liberality 
of Lord Kilmorey, who, though not 

ossessing the tithes of the church, 
But inheriting the lands and the ex- 
empt jurisdiction of the suppressed 
monastery of Newry, has liberally 
endowed the vicarage of that town 
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with a stipend of L.200, and two as. 
sistant curacies, each with a stipend 
of L.100. 

The Earl has indeed combated the 
position of the Bishop, concernin 
the best encouragement to be offere 
to educated men, by observing that 
an expensive education is not neces- 
sary to the pious and the good; but 
the Bishop, in reply, has remarked, 
that the importance of education to 
a Christian minister is illustrated by 
the example of Paul, to whom “ the 
care of all the churches” was intrust- 
ed, and by the character of the scribe, 
“instructed to the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” I will add an observation, 
which may perhaps be deemed wor- 
thy of attention. Simple and illite. 
rate men were first selected as apos- 
tles, because they were chosen chief- 
ly to be witnesses, and the testimony 
of such men, in regard to facts, might 
best be trusted. But Paul, who was 
not of the number of witnesses, and 
was chosen to be the great leader 
and teacher of the Christian church, 
hadenjoyed the best education which 
his time and nation afforded. 

The third charge adduced against 
the church by the meeting, is, that 
the parochial clergy are inattentive 
to their duty. The proof offered is 
drawn from a consideration of the 
ignorant and depraved state of all 
classes of Protestants. This proof is 
repelled as to the imputation of the 
increase of ignorance, by pleading 
the attention which has been given to 
the education of the lower classes by 
the Association for Discountenancing 
Vice, particularly under the direction 
of the clergy, the schools being in- 
creased from three, to more than 
three hundred,* and the children at- 
tending catechetical and scriptural 
examinations, from a few hundreds, 
to nearly thirty thousand. It is re- 
pelled as to the imputation of the in- 
crease of crime, by alleging the very 
small number of Protestants execu- 
ted in Ireland for capital offences. 

The fourth charge, that the bene- 
ficed clergy are covetous and gri- 
ping, is sufficiently refuted by sim- 
ply stating, that it appears, from the 
operation of the statute for com- 
pounding for tithe, that the demands 





In this statement, the schools superintended by this particular Society, are alone 
considered, this being selected, because more especially directed by the clergy, 
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of the beneficed clergy, instead of 
amounting to a tenth of the gross pro- 
duce, do not amount to a tenth of the 
rent, so that they must have relin- 
quished two-thirds of their legal and 
just claims. 

Last, comes the very serious charge 
of general immorality—and never, 
perhaps, was a charge so serious, and 
so extensive, urged with so small a 

roportion of proof. In support of 
it, the Earl has alleged, that various 

etitions have been presented against 
the clergy for immoral conduct to 
both Houses of Parliament. It was sta- 
ted in reply, that not one petition of 
this kind has been presented against 
any of the clergy of Ireland, and one 
only against any of the clergy of Eng- 
land; and that in a body, consisting 
probably, for the two countries, of 
18,000,some irregularities must be ex- 

ected. The Earl, in his answer, con- 
tended, that it matters not whether 
petitions be presented or not, if fla- 
grant cases can be proved; and that 
cases are, from time to time, brought 
into the ecclesiastical, and other 
courts, which prove his assertions to 
be true, while the apathy arising 
from ignorance, bribery, and corrup- 
tion, together with the expensiveness 
of legal proceedings, often hinder a 
crowd of other charges from being 
brought to light. This second posi- 
tion, however, was in its turn aban- 
doned; and the final statement of the 
Earl, in support of this grievous and 
sweeping imputation of general im- 
onan: is, that “ if only ten clergy- 
menin the United Kingdom are open- 
ly immoral, through defects in legal 
enactments,there exists strong ground 
for calling for a remedy.” There is, 
says Touchstone, “ much virtue in 
if? The witty clown, however, could 
only see, that it is a good peace-ma- 
ker. It now appears capable of af- 
fording a last refuge to the beaten 
disputant. a y, however, in 
the present case, this retreat has been 
cut off by the Bishop, who has re- 
minded the Earl that no meeting was 
necessary for such a purpose, since, 
as a Peer of Parliament, he might 
himself propose the measure. 

In reviewing this very remarkable 
correspondence, I have not noticed 
incidental discussions concerning the 
first fruits of clerical incomes, and 
the expediency of proportioning the 
number of the Protestant clergy to 
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the whole population of Ireland, Ro- 
man Catholies together with Protest- 
ants, because they do not bear upon 
the main question concerning the ne- 
cessity of reforming the present esta- 
blishment. Neither have I entered 
into details of instances adduced by 
the Earl, to strengthen his positions, 
because it may be pronounced at 
once that these attempts, without a 
single exception, have proved only 
that the charges urged against the 
Established Church in the meeting, 
were framed without enquiry, and in 
opposition to facts which might easily 
have been ascertained. Above all, I 
have declined every allusion to those 
expressions of irritated feeling which 
unfortunately could not be suppress- 
ed in the discussion, but ought not 
to be retained in recollection, parti- 
cularly by those who hold both the 
contending parties in respect; the 
one as a steady supporter of a Pro- 
testant constitution, the other as a 
powerful champion of a Protestant 
church, 

Still, I would take the liberty of 
asking the noble Earl, not in the way 
of controversy, but in the way of re- 
monstrance, Whether, in selecting 
this synod of reformers, care was em- 
ployed to compose it only of persons 
who might justly claim credit with 
the public for more than ordinary 
interest in the advancement of reli- 
gion, and for, if not a friendly feel- 
ing, at least an exemption from all 
hostility, in respect of the present 
establishment of the clergy ? [would 
beg leave to ask the noble Earl, whe- 
ther the number of these reformers 
of the church contains more than one 
other individual, besides himself, who 
even professes any zeal for religion, 
and whether that other individual is 
not, or has not very lately been, the 
a preacher in a conven- 
ticle ¥ [would even ask, whether an- 
other of these reformers is not notce 
rious for a habit of profane swearing, 
and has not been also distinguished 
by his opposition to the incumbent 
of his parish, in regard to the appli- 
cation of the statute for compound- 
ing for tithe? I would ask, indeed, 
whether most of these reformers are 
not men who have had disputes with 
the incumbents of their respective 
parishes, in regard to their incomes ? 
Nay, I would ask the noble Earl 
whether he has not himself been 
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for a long time one of the belligerent 
laymen who struggle to compel the 
parochial clergy to relinquish, for 
the sake of peace, a large portion of 
their legal demands? After these en- 
quiries it would be comparatively 
unimportant to enquire, what right 
do the two secretaries derive, either 
from age, from property, or from any 
other pretension, to claim the atten- 
tion of the public for their opinions 
on this solemn subject ? 

If these questions could receive 
answers favourable to the character 
of the meeting, I might then ask, how 
it happened, that a number of reli- 
gious men, sincerely attached to the 
existing establishment, did not shrink 
from their undertaking when Mr 
Bennett appeared among them, to 
suggest and to advocate the plunder 

f the church? Should not his ap- 
pearance and his speeches have at 
once instructed them in the danger- 
ous tendency of the measure in which 
they were engaged ? Can the public, 
from the report of their proceedings, 
come to any other conclusion, than 
either that they secretly agreed with 
Mr Bennett in the principle of spolia- 
tion ; or, at least, that they are men 
who would prosecute their favourite 
plan in utter disregard of the most 
manifest peril ? 

To the Earl of Mountcashel indivi- 
dually I would make my last appeal, 
believing him to be anxious for the 
advancement of religion,and respect- 
ing him for his tried firmness of po- 
litical principle. I would entreat 
him to banish from his mind any 
acrimonious feeling which the cor- 
respondence might have generated, 
and to consider dispassionately with 
himself, whether from this very cor- 
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respondence he has not learned to 
think more favourably of the actual 
state of our common church, than he 
had thought, when he consented to 
take the chair in the meeting. With 
this view, let me remind him, that in 
the course of the correspondence, it 
has been stated to him by the Bishop, 
that since the union, or within thirt 
years, 500 churches have been built 
in Ireland, 54 are now in progress of 
building, and 99 have been enlarged; 
that 519 glebe-houses have been Bul 
within the same period, and 27 are 
now in progress; and that even great. 
er exertions would have been made, 
if the discontinuance of Parliament. 
ary grants had not hindered the bi- 
shops from complying with one-tenth 
of the applications latterly made te 
them for assistance. To be over- 
come in argument by the best dis- 
putant of the time, is no disparage. 
ment to the noble Earl. To discover 
that an attentive and active bisho 
is better acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the church than himself, is not 
more than might have been expect- 
ed. If he has committed an error, 
by suffering himself to be put for- 
ward in an ill-considered scheme of 
reformation, it is in his own power 
to rectify it most effectually by an 
acknowledgment, which would be 
honourable to hiscandour. Wewould 
readily ascribe his late proceeding 
to feelings wounded by the success 
of a measure, which has deprived the 
Established Church of its constitu- 
tional protection. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


10th December, 1829. 
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ON THE ART OF DRESSING THE HUMAN BODY. 


We are surprised that people donot 
follow our example in other things, 
and adapt their appearance and cos- 
tume of body, at least, to the differ- 
ent seasons of the year, if they can- 
not, like us, change the shape and 
fashion of their thoughts. We be- 
held a man, the other day, fluttering 
along Prince’s Street, with light jane 
trowsers, and a white straw hat. 
Has the animal no perception of 
changes in the atmosphere ; or, as we 
rather suspect, has he only one pair 
of nether habiliments in the world ? 
However it may be, he ought to be 
kept in solitary confinement ; for the 
man who would outrage public de- 
corum in this way, would have little 
scruple in murdering his nearest re- 
lation. We are offended everv time 
we walk the streets, with a thousand 
instances of similar insanity. A per- 
son, in the heats of June or July, 
comes sweltering up to us buckled 
in a prodigious great-coat, which he 
— terms a surtout; and carries 
lis head tight on his shoulders by 
the aid of two or three neckcloths, 
which would smother an ordinary 
mortal in December. Another fel- 
low hobbles past us in a pair of 
immense Wellington boots, or, at 
least, with his ankles thickly enve- 
loped in prodigious’ gaiters—an ar- 
ticle of wearing apparel which is at 
once the most snobbish and disagree- 
able. We ourselves are of a peculiar- 
ly delicate constitution, and, above 
all, are liable to sore throats from the 
easterly winds. But what is the use 
of all the precautions we can use, if 
fellows will wriggle past us dressed 
so thinly that their own miserable 
bloodless bodies chill the air more 
completely than Eurus himself could 
do, with Leslie’s freezing machine in 
his hand, and an iceberg in each 
pas? We are convinced that our 
ast cough, from which, indeed, we 
are scarcely yet recovered, was in- 
flicted on us by a man in nankeen 
trowsers, who stood beside us se- 
veral minutes as we waited for a 
friend by the Glasgow mail. These 
things ought to be looked to a little 
more closely ; and if people would 
only have the sense to dress by a 
thermometer, it would shew more 
wisdom than we are at present dis- 
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to allow them. There might, 
y a very slight change of the pre- 
sent style, be a graduated scale of 
dress. In summer, instead of having 
the thermometer at 80 in the shade, 
the mercury might be made to rise 
to the words silk stockings and nan- 
keens—as it gradually descended, it 
might point to cotton stockings, boots, 
cloth trowsers, drawers, and jackets, 
till at last it sunk fairly down to great- 
coats, worsted gloves, and Belcher 
fogles. As to the colour of the habi- 
liments, that, of course, ought to be 
left to the taste of the individual; 
but all men should not wrap them- 
selves in windings of exactly the same 
tints and shades. No sooner does 
some colour come down strongly re- 
commended from some London can- 
didate for the Fleet, than universal 
Edinburgh appears in the same hue. 
Say the colour fixed upon is green— 
forth stalksa writer’s clerk, fresh from 
the Orkneys, with a back as broad as 
his desk, and whiskers as red as his 
sealing-wax, and struts about in a 
few days in the livery of Oberon and 
the Fairies. People with faces more 
Jugubrious than if their aunts had re- 
covered from a fever, make up, by 
the gaiety of their dress, for the 
funereal expression of their features. 
White hats are cocked up with a lu- 
dicrous jauntiness over grizzled locks 
on which a nightcap would be more 
becoming; and, in short, without re- 
ference to age, size, character, or pro- 
fession, every man struts forth as 
nearly in the fashion as he can. But 
“ what have we with men to do?” 
Let us advert to the ladies—Not un- 
to thee, O thin-lipped and narrow- 
shouldered virgin, blooming on, like 
the other evergreens, in thy fifty- 
second winter, with a nose thin and 
blue as a darning needle, and a coun- 
tenance with the amiable expression 
of a bowl of skim milk, are these ob- 
servations directed; useless were any 
care upon thy toilet, unnoticed the 
elegance of thy head-dress, unre- 
marked the beauty of thy gown. For 
thee the plainest and least distin- 
guished garments are the most ap- 
propriate, and those, 
* Like thine own planet in the west, 
When half conceal’d, are loveliest.” 
So, beware of low necks, short 
N 
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sleeves, or petticoats one inch above 
thy shoe. But to you, ye maids and 
matrons, from sixteen up to sixty, 
would an old man offer gentle and 
friendly advice; and, we beseech you, 
lay it seriously to your hearts, whether 
they beat in the gaiety and gladness 
of youth and beauty, behind the 
folds of a snowy muslin kerchief, 
or rest quiet and contented in mar- 
ried and matronly sedateness, be- 
neath the warm Chinchilla tippit, 
and comfortable and close-pinned In- 
dia shawl. 

In the first place, let no one look, 
unless with loathing and contempt, 
at the fashions for the month. Let 
every one be her own pattern, and 
dress according to her figure, size, 
and complexion, and not according 
to the caprice or whim of another. 
If a great Leviathan, who happens 
to set the mode, chooses to envelope 
her acres of back and bosom in dra- 
pery so wide as to make it impossible 
to discover where the apparel ends, 
and where the natural contour be- 

ins; why, oh why, our own dear 

ane, should you hide the fall of your 
shoulders, or the symmetry of your 
waist, in the same overwhelming and 
fantastic habiliments ? Why change 
the rounded elegance of your own 
white and beautiful arm for the 
puffed-out, pudding-shaped sleeves 
which the sapient in millinery call 
gigot de mouton? Consult your mir- 
ror only for one single moment, and 
ask yourself, if a stiff frumpt-up 
Queen-Mary frill suit with the laugh- 
ing playfulness of your eyes, or the gay 
and thoughtless expression of your 
mouth. By no means. Leave that 
and all other stiff articles of apparel 
to the large hazel-eyed imperial sort 
of beauties ; but let one simple string 
of pearls hang on your blue-vein- 
ed neck, and a thin gauze handker- 
chief rest carelessly on your should- 
ers. Hast thou dark waving ringlets ? 
Oh maid, whose eyes now cast a halo 
of their own light over our pages, 
let red roses and pale honeysuckle 
nestle amid their tresses! Do thy 
blue eyes shine, like stars of joy, be- 
neath the fleecy clouds of thy light- 
falling hair? Twine a green wreath to 
encircle thy brow, of the leaves of the 
lemon-plant, holly, or even the cy- 
press-tree. But why should a gentle 
young maiden wear any ornaments 
in her hair at all? Far better, and far 
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lovelier, are her simple tresses. The 
days of diamond combs, and pear! 
circlets, have luckily gone by, and 
pure is the delight to behold a face, 
radiant with smiles and beauty, half 
hid, in its playfulness and mirth, be. 
neath a veil of falling curls, loose, 
wandering, and unconfined. There 
are some figures which dress cannot 
spoil, but there are none which dress 
may notimprove. We have before us 
now at the table on which we write, 
a girl, beautiful, indeed, in herself, 
but so a and yet so tastefully 
dressed, as to add to her natural 
loveliness. She has light brown hair, 
elustering thickly down her cheek; 
her blue eyes are fixed intently ona 
book, while her rosy lips seem to 
move unconsciously, and her brow to 
assume an appearance of intense ex. 
citement under the inspiration of what 
she is reading. She wears a plain 
white gown; a pink-coloured ker. 
chief in vain endeavours to conceal 
the heavings of her breast; no neck- 
lace is round her throat—and, above 
all, none of those revolting remnants 
of barbarity—ear-rings — destroyin 

the chaste simplicity of her cheek 
and neck. And what is there in all 
that? A thousand girls dress simply 
and elegantly in white gowns, a 
thousand wear no ornaments in their 
hair, and thousands upon thousands 
submit to no manacles in their ears; 
and yet, with many, this unadorned 
style would not be the most beco- 
ming. Give bracelets on the wrist, 
and aigrettes in her locks, to the 
flashing-eyed flirt; dress her in gay- 
coloured silks, and let rings sparkle 
on every finger as she lifts it in play- 
ful and heartless gaiety to capti- 
vate some large-eyed, wide-mouthed 
spoon, who thinks she cares only for 
him ;—but to the meek and gentle 
daughters of our hearts, the noiseless 
spirits of our homes, give drapery 
pure and spotless as their thoughts, 
and white as the snowy bosoms 
which it covers. 

And yet, since truth must be spo~ 
ken, the style of dress in the present 
day is certainly more becoming than 
the monstrosities we remember some 
years ago. The short waists were 
our utter abomination. Men’s but- 
tons took post exactly on the tip of 
their shoulder-bones, while the swal- 
low-tails dangled their immensity of 
length till they tapered off below the 
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knees like the tail of an ourang-ou- 
tang. The ladies were equally ridi- 
culous. The bend of their figures 
was entirely destroyed; and as to 
the waist of a very sylph of twenty 
years of age, it was in no respect, 
unless by its superior breadth, to be 
distinguished from any other part of 
her form. At that time the backs of 
all the ladies in his Majesty’s domi- 
nions were so precisely the same in 
appearance, that few men could re- 
cognise even their wives and daugh- 
ters, unless they were gifted by na- 
ture with lameness or a hump. All 
distinctions of age were lost in the 
universal destitution of shape. Ma- 
trons of forty-five were by no means 
to be detected ; even the mature ages 
of sixty and sixty-three, as long as 
the faces were concealed, reaped all 
the admiration due to twenty and 
twenty-five. Life and admiration 
were a complete puzzle to the most 
attentive observers. Impossible was 
it for CEdipus himself to discover 
whether the object of his praise, who 
so gracefully walked the whole length 
of Prince’s Street before him, was old 
enough for his grandmother or young 
enough for his child. Weremember 
an odd adventure happening to our- 
self. We were at that time poor, 
and then, as at all other times, hand- 
some, good-natured,and obliging, and, 
of course, very much admired. This 
admiration, however, we are bound 
in candour to allow, was much more 
warm among the maids than the ma- 
trons of our acquaintance, and be- 
tween us and one of them, who, be- 
sides a beautiful face, had an estate 
in Ayrshire, and expectations from 
her uncle, we confess the admiration 
was mutual. The mother, who was as 
watchfulas mothers of rich daughters 
always are, did not seem quite to ap- 
prove of our approaches; of which 
we had a gentle hint one day, when 
she requested our absence from her 
house, and begged to have the plea- 
sure of a discontinuance of our ac- 
quaintance. Water thrown on flame 
makes it only burn the stronger, and 
a little opposition is the soul of love. 
We corresponded—blessings on the 
black-eyed waiting-maid ! and agreed 
one day to meet. We went, and walk- 
ing before us, we saw a figure which 
set our blood dancing in our veins. 
We followed—“ Who,” we exclaim- 
ed, “can gaze on that dear green silk 
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gown, nor guess what a lovely form 
is enshrouded below it? Who can see 
that nodding umbrella-looking bon- 
net, nor guess what sparkling eyes 
and snowy teeth and rosy cheeks it 
maliciously conceals beneath it?” 
We saw her step into Montgomery’s, 
she stood at the counter—“ Now, 
now, we shall hear her voice, and see 
her beloved countenance again.” In 
an instant we were beside her, and, 
with beating heart and quivering lips, 
whispered in her ear—“ Have you 
come at last? have you escaped the 
old dragon, your mother?’ Our 
tongue clove to our mouth, our eyes 
glared like Roman candles, our lips 
trembled, and the last thing we re- 
member was the voice of the servant- 
maid crying, “ John, John, bring some 
water here, a gentleman’s in a fit!” 
It was her mother! When we re- 
covered, the vision had disappeared ; 
but woful were the consequences to 
us. We had fallen half across the 
counter ; and after with our dexter 
arm demolishing two dozen tum- 
blers, six glasses of jelly, and a mar- 
riage cake, we had subsided with our 
left arm among seven-and-thirty cran- 
berry tarts, and finally got half chok- 
ed as we sunk with our head totally 
immersed in an enormously wide- 
mouthed jar of pickled cabbages. 
This, in more senses than one, was 
the demolition Of our suit; and fer- 
vently have we hated short waists, 
and watchful mothers, since that me- 
morable day. More particularly, as 
before our cheek was healed, which 
we cut among the tumblers, or our 
three teeth become firm, which we 
loosened upon the counter, our love 
was married to an English dragoon, 
who, we understand, is going to 
stand for a rotten borough on the 
strength of her Ayrshire estate. 
Hundreds of similar mistakes, we 
have no hesitation in believing, rose 
from the doubtful waists, the me- 
dium anceps, of maid, wife, and wi- 
dow. Now, however, these things 
are somewhat better managed. Now 
that nature is left comparatively to 
herself, it is impossible for any one 
to walk towards you, creating won- 
der and fear from the ghastliness and 
wrinkles of her face, and, as you 
turn round to wonder who has pass- 
ed, to walk away from you, creating 
love and admiration from the beauty 
and gracefulness of her back, For 
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the sameness of the colours in gene- 
ral use, we are still, no doubt, much 
to blame. But greatly as we approve 
of an hocnaient exertion of each 
individual’s taste in the selection and 
combining of her hues and shades, 
horrible and truly abominable is the 
search after singularity which ac- 
tuates some of the ladies whom we 
have lately seen. Low-bosomed 
gowns are happily not in vogue ; but 
wherefore, because every thing is 
not revealed, should every thing be 
totally covered up and hidden? Have 
not we seen ladies with their necks 
entirely and closely buckled round 
in a thick stuff stomacher, and look- 
ing as starched and stiff as a half-pay 
Lieutenant, whose military surtout 
is always (except on Mondays, when 
his shirt is clean) buttoned tightly 
over his black leather stock, for the 
double purpose of shewing his chest, 
and saving the necessity of a waist- 
coat? Haven’t we known some of 
them, because ornaments which were 
useless were voted ungenteel, get 
uit even of their watches, sell them 
or the benefit of Bible Societies, and 
enrol themselves members of clubs 
for the making of shirts and flannel 
drawers for the poor and destitute ? 
* Oh, save,” as Mr Bowles says in 
his beautiful, and in many places his 
sublime poem, of Banwell Hill—“ Oh, 
save us from the tract-mad Miss, 


** Who trots to every Bible club, and 
prates 

Of this awakening minister and that, 

She ‘ sat under !’” 


A slavish adherence to custom is 
very bad, but an absolute running 
counter to it is equally so. A dress 
which is in accordance with the age, 
complexion, and situation of any one, 
can never be wondered at as out of 
the way, nor laughed at as not being 
in the fashion. If people go to con- 
dole with an acquaintance on the 
death of her husband, which hap- 
— the last week, it would per- 

aps not be quite correct to do so 
on their way to a ball, with spangles 
glistening over their gowns, and sil- 
ver laurel-leaves shining on their 
foreheads. But perhaps as bad as 
this would it be, to go to an assembly 
dressed “ in the sable suits of woe,” 
to waltz with a widow’s veil upon 
their heads, or jump through a reel 
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with weepers on theirsleeves. Dress- 
es ought to be adapted also to the 
occupation the wearer intends to 
pursue. How ridiculous a gentleman 
would appear if he dug in his garden 
with white kid gloves on his hands, 
and dancing shoes on his feet! How 
absurd a lady would seem, mending 
her husband’s worsted stockings, 
dressed all the time in her ball-room 
finery! But enough of this. Fathers 
have odd fancies, and dress their 
family more in accordance with their 
own taste than their daughters’ ap- 
yearances. We called, when we were 
ast in Suffolk, on an old friend of 
ours, whom we had not seen for 
many years. He was a humorist in 
his way, and was blessed with the 
most complete credulity, mixed with 
the least quantity of shrewdness, of 
any matter-of-fact individual we ever 
knew. Old Simon’s reception of us 
was kind, his invitation to stay with 
him was pressing, and we stayed. The 
room in which we saw him was re- 
markably well furnished ; but the sun 
was shining bright—it was the mid- 
dle of summer—and the whole apart- 
ment was one blaze of light. The 
curtains of the windows were of the 
most dazzling yellow—the carpet was 
yellow, with here and there a blue 
spot on it—the walls were yellow— 
the grate was yellow—the chairs and 
sofas all of the same hue—and all 
the pictures round the room were 
enshrined in bright yellow frames. 
Our old friend himself, from the 
reflection of the colour, was as yel- 
low in the face as a jaundiced man, 
or a new brass button; and our 
eyes began to be affected by gazing 
on the same changeless, unmitigated 
tint. We asked him for a snuff, and 
a yellow box containing Lundifoot 
was immediately put into our hands. 
We drew from our pocket a hand- 
kerchief, which unfortunately was 
of the fated hue. “ Beautiful hand- 
kerchief !” exclaimed our friend; 
“ such a very lovely colour! Pray, 
sir, let me see. Aye, real Bandana; 
and such a bright glowing yellow !” 
—“ Yes,” we replied, resolving to 
play a little on the simplicity of our 
friend ; “ it is a good handkerchief ; 
and it is sometimes right to run a 
little risk, though a cloth of any 
other shade would do just as well, 
and not be at all dangerous.”— 
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“ Dangerous! risk!” exclaimed our 
yellow friend, with a slight tinge of 
blue spreading over his features— 
“ What can you be talking of ? Yel- 
low is the very best colour of them 
all. My gig is yellow—my carriage 
is yellow—I keep no birds but cana- 
ries—and what do you talk about 
risks and dangers for ?’—“ Then 
you haven’t heard the discovery 
made by the German metaphysi- 
cians, that our thoughts take the co- 
lour of what is presented to the 
senses ?—Yellow is a most danger- 
ous colour—yellow thoughts make 
people misers, pickpockets and 
murderers.”—* God have mercy 
upon us all! if that’s the case; for 
I'm sure my thoughts must be yel- 
low, beyond the power of man to 
change them. My wife’s thoughts 
must be yellow as this sofa. And 
Mary, poor dear yellow-thoughted 
Mary! what shall I do to dye them?” 
—“ Give them a slight infusion,” we 
said, as solemnly as possible, “ of 
blue damask furniture; and let Mary 
be feasted on a green silk pelisse.” 
—* Ah now,” said our friend, “ I 
know you're only joking.—Curse me- 
taphysics! I never could understand 
a word of them in my life. Feast on 
a green-silk pelisse! Ha, ha! ll 
tell Mary what a supper you pro- 
pose.” —* No, sir—serious as a judge 
—even in the time we have been 
here, we feel as if ill of the yellow 
fever.”,—“ Fever!” cried Simon, 
wofully alarmed ; “ is it infectious ? 
How pale you look! Shall I ring 
the bell, sir? Mary, Mary, do leave 
the room ; the yellow fever is raging 
here already; and all from these 
confounded yellow curtains! The 
gentleman has swallowed a sofa- 
cover !—How do you feel now, sir?” 
—“A few yards, properly applied, of 
a dark green crumb-cloth, would be 
very advantageous. A black coal- 
scuttle would also be a great relief.” 
We looked at Mary as we said this, 
and saw a very pretty little girl of 
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seventeen or eighteen, dressed all in 
the everlasting colour—yellow from 
top to toe, her very hair being slight- 
ly golden, and her sandals of yellow 
silk. Her mother also came in, and 
was closely followed by a servant in 
yellow livery. All seemed fixed in 
the utmost astonishment. We our- 
self sat quietly on the sofa, after 
having bowed to the ladies; while 
Simon went on with a string of 
questions and exclamations, which 
were totally unintelligible to them ; 
and ended at last with a denuncia- 
tion of his favourite furniture, which 
seemed to give great satisfaction to 
his wife a daughter. “ We were 
remarking to Mr Yellowly, when 
you came in, madam,” we said to 
the lady, in our usual bland and in- 
sinuating manner, “ that we thought 
this room would be somewhat im- 
proved by the addition of some fur- 
niture of a different colour, and he 
seems now to agree with us in opi- 
nion.’—“ God bless me!” cried 
Simon, stopping short in his walk— 
“I understood you to say you had 
been infected by the furniture with 
the yellow fever ; that the fever had 
made you mad, and you wished to 
swallow a crumb-cloth, and sup on 
the coal-scuttle. Mary was to eat a 
green pelisse, and you, my dear, 
were to be treated with an infusion 
of a chest of drawers.” We imme- 
diately explained; and the ladies, 
who seemed accustomed to Simon’s 
absurdities, were easily satisfied of 
his mistake ; more especially as he 
promised them dresses of the co- 
lours they themselves should pre- 
fer; and we saw the pretty Mary, 
before our departure, in a gown of 
the purest white, a deep blue ribbon 
round her waist, with white silk 
stockings and black shoes; which, 
to the young, the simple, and the 
unaffected, is the handsomest and 
most interesting dress they can pos- 
sibly put on. 
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THE HEADSMAN, 


A TALE OF DOOM. 


On a dark and gusty evening in 
November 178-, three students at a 
university in Northern Germany 
were sitting with Professor N. around 
the stove of his study. These four 
individuals had in the morning ac- 
companied a much-valued friend, 
who was finally quitting the univer- 
sity, on the first stage of his journey 
homeward, and had returned at the 
full speed of their jaded horses, to 
reach the city before the closing of 
the gates. On arrival within the 
ramparts, they were invited by the 
Professor to drown their parting sor- 
row in a bow! of punch, and accom- 
panied him to his abode, where they 
sat for some time gazing at the crack- 
ling firewood in the stove, and mu- 
sing in silent melancholy upon the 
social and endearing qualities of the 
friend with whom they had parted— 
perhaps for ever. Meanwhile the 
materials for the most cheering of all 
potations lay untouched upon the 
table, the candles remained unlight- 
ed and forgotten, and, as if by tacit 
agreement, the friends continued to 
indulge in retrospective —- un- 
til the twilight waned into darkness, 
and the flickering light from the open 
door of the stove just enabled each 
of them to discern the saddened fea- 
tures of his neighbour. When re- 
turning to the city, their exhausted 
spirits had been painfully jarred by 
the spectacle, so rare in Germany, of 
a scatfold erecting without the ram- 
parts for the execution of a murder- 
er. Some remarks of the humane 
Professor upon the crime and punish- 
ment of the condemned did not tend 
to cheer the young men, who replied 
in monosyllables, and were ponder- 
ing in mute and melancholy excite- 
ment upon the awful catastrophe so 
near at hand, when a tap at the door 
made them all start from the reverie 
in which they had been too deeply 
absorbed to hear any one ascendin 
the stairs. “ Come in,” at lengt 
shouted the Professor, after pausing 
a little to recollect himself. The door 
was gently opened, and the dying 
flame in the stove threw its last blaze 
upon the pallid features of a tall and 
handsome youth, who entered the 


room with diffidence, and enquired 
if Professor N. was at home. “ Here 
I am, my dear Julius,” answered the 
kind Professor, as he rose from his 
chair, and grasped with cordial pres- 
sure the hand of the enquirer. “ Can 
I do any us to oblige you?” 

“I have called upon you to request 
a favour,’ answered the stranger 
hesitatingly, as he surveyed with 
searching looks the three students, 
whose features were not distinguish- 
able in the Rembrandt chiaro-scuro 
of the Professor’s study. 

“If no secret,” said the Professor 
briskly, as he replenished his stove 
with beech-wood, “explain yourself 
freely. All present are my particular 
friends, and certainly no enemies of 
yours. Say, my dear boys! you all 
know and respect our worthy Har- 
pocrates ?” 

The students briefly assented, and 
the Professor invited the stranger to 
take a seat near the fire, which, dart- 
ing playfully through the pile of beech, 
soon roared loudly up the chimney. 
* 1 believe that Lieutenant B. is your 
near relation ?” began the pale youth, 
in tones which betrayed an inward 
tremour. 

“He is my nephew,” replied the 
Professor. 

“T have understood,” continued the 
stranger, “ that he will command the 
detachment ordered on duty at the 
execution to-morrow. I am particu- 
larly desirous to stand near the cri- 
minal at the moment of decapitation, 
and wish, through your kind interfe- 
rence with the lieutenant, to obtain 
admission within the circle.” 

“ Byall means,” answered the Pro- 
fessor. “ My nephew has invited me 
to accompany him, but I have decli- 
ned it, and I must own that your re- 
quest surprises me no little. How is 
it, my dear Julius, that you, who are 
by nature and habit so gentle and 
fastidious, can seek such strong ali- 
ment as the near inspection of a pub- 
lic execution? Even I, who served 
three campaigns in the artillery be- 
fore I betook myself to mathematics, 
could not face a catastrophe so ap- 
palling.” 

“I study anatomy as an amateur,” 
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replied Julius, somewhat disconcert- 
ed; “and, as I may eventually em- 
prace the medical profession, it is 
essential to my purpose to steel my 
nerves by inuring them to every try- 
ing spectacle.” 
ou are right, Julius !” exclaim- 
ed the Professor, with cordial assent. 
«Trials are the fostering element of 
eat hearts and lofty natures. To 
ecome great in any thing, we must 
take the Egyptian test, and purify our 
feeble minds by passing through fire 
and water. Call upon me to-morrow 
morning at seven. I will introduce 
you to my nephew, and he shall give 
you a place near the headsman. And 
now, not another word on this pain- 
ful subject, which has haunted us 
ever since we heard the workmen 
hammering the scaffold this afternoon. 
So cheer up, my dear boys! Light 
the candles, and fill your meers- 
chaums, while I compound a bow] of 
such punch as Anacreon would have 
made, had he known how.—No, no! 
my dear Julius,’ he continued, sei- 
zing the arm of the young stranger, 
who was rising to depart. “ A friend- 
ly chance has wend t you into our 
cordial circle, and I must insist upon 
your remaining my guest.” 

In vain did the three students, by 
whom Julius was more respected 
than liked, indicate by significant 
looks their objection to his stay; the 
benevolent Professor, who had long 
observed, with better feelings than 
curiosity, the pale features and habi- 
tual depression of a youth distin- 
guished by great intellectual promise, 
persevered in his hospitable attempt, 
and at length succeeded in subduing 
his visible reluctance to stay. 

Julius Arenbourg had been three 
years a student at the university, but 
his retiring habits and invincible taci- 
turnity had hitherto prevented any 
free and amicable communion with his 
fellow-students. His name was that 
of a Swiss, or of a Strasburger ; and, 
although he spoke German with faci- 
lity, there were certain peculiarities 
of accent and idiom in his language 
which betrayed a longer familiarity 
with French; he shunned, however, 
all intercourse with the Swiss and 
French students at the university, 
and his country and connexions were 
still a matter of conjecture. His en- 
gaging person and address, and the 


countenance, had excited on his ar- 
rival an immediate and general im- 
pression in his favour, but he shun- 
ned alike exclusive intimacy and ge- 
neral intercourse; his replies were 
either common-places or monosyl- 
lables; and as the unhappy and re- 
served find little sym roi from the 
young and joyous, his fellow-students 
dubbed him the Harpocrates of the 
university, and left him to solitude 
and self-communion. 

The kind-hearted Professor, de- 
sirous to lead this interesting youth 
into habits of social ease and intimacy 
with the students present, exerted his 
colloquial powers, and endeavoured 
to lead them into general conversa- 
tion; but his benevolent endeavours 
were baffled by the ineradicable im- 
pression which the approaching exe- 
ccution had made upon the mind of 
every student of good feeling in the 
university ; and the successive at- 
tempts of the Professor were suc- 
ceeded by long intervals of brooding 
‘and melancholy silence. At length, 
one of the young men, notwithstand- 
‘ing his host’s prohibition, could no 
longer refrain from adverting to this 
\all-absorbing subject. “ Excuse me, 
\Professor,” he began, “ but I find it 
impossible to withdraw my thoughts, 
even for a moment, from the present 
Situation of the poor wretch who is 
80 soon to bend his neck to the exe- 

utioner. It appears to me, that the 
intervening hours of deadly and ri- 
‘sing terror, are the real and atoning 
punishment, and not the friendly 
blow which releases him from the 
fear of death. Even the reprieve, 
sometimes granted on the scaffold, 


{is no compensation for terrors so in- 


‘tense. The criminal has already died 
)many deaths, and the new existence, 
thus tardily bestowed, can be com- 
spared only with the revival of the 
seeming dead in his coffin. Gracious 
Heaven !” he continued, with shud- 
dering emotion, “ how dreadfully 
bitter must be the sensations of the 
poor fellow at this moment !” 

“ In all probability,” replied an- 
other student, “ he has either made 
up his mind to the impending catas- 
trophe, or he finds sustaining conso- 
lation in the hope of a reprieve. At 
all events, his reflections must have, 
in my opinion, a more justified cha- 
racter than those of the wretch, who, 


dejection so legibly written in his @before another sunset, with a firm 
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eye and unsparing hand, with as 
little remorse as the butcher who kills 
a lamb, will shed the blood of a fel- 
low-creature—of one who never in- 
jured him in deed or thought—who 
will kneel to him with folded hands, 
and humbly stretch his neck to the 
fatal blow. Verily, I think that I 
would rather thus suffer death, than 
thus inflict it.” 

“Does not this view of the sub- 
ject,” remarked the third student, 
“ justify, in some measure, the so of- 
ten ridiculed prejudice of the unedu- 
cated multitude, who pronounce an 
executioner infamous, because they 
cannot otherwise define the disgust 
which his appearance, even across a 
street, invariably excites ** And may 
not this association of ideas be 
grounded ona religious feeling ? The 
Mosaic law provided a sanctuary for 
the blood-guilty who had committed 
murder in sudden wrath; and, ex- 
cept in cases of rare enormity, com- 

yassion for the criminal must tend to 

increase the popular detestation of a 
man, who, in consideration of a good 
salary, is ever ready to shed the 
blood of a fellow-creature.” 

“For the honour of humannature,” 
observed the Professor, “ I will hope 
that, could we read the hearts of 
many who fulfil this terrible duty to 
society, we should behold, both be- 
fore and during its exercise, strong 
feelings of reluctance and compas- 
sion. I can conceive, too, that those 
who have by long habit become cal- 
lous to their vocation, are by no 
means destitute of kindly feeling in 
matters unconnected with their call- 
ing; but I do not comprehend how 
any man can voluntarily devote him- 
self to an office, which excludes him 
for life from the sympathy and so- 
ciety of his fellow-men; nor do I be- 
lieve that this terrible vocation is 
ever adopted, except by those who, 
through early training, or a long 
course of crime, have blunted the 
best feelings of human nature.” 

Julius, who had hitherto been a 
silent but attentive listener, now ad- 
dressed the Professor with an anima- 
tion which surprised all present. 
“ You must excuse me, Professor,” 
said he, “ if I dissent from your last 
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remark. You seem to have over- 
looked the fact, that the numerous 
individuals devoted to this melan- 
choly office, in Germany and France, 
compose two large families several- 
ly connected by intermarriages and 
adoptions. In France especially, the 
executioner is under a compulsory 
obligation to transmit his office to 
one of his sons, who grows up with 
a consciousness of this necessity; 
and, being systematically trained to 
it, he submits, in most instances, 
without repining, to his painful lot. 
If the executioner has only daugh- 
ters, he adopts a young man, who be- 
comes his son-in-law and successor. 
I knew an instance of adoption which 
affords decisive evidence, that even 
a youth of education and refinement, 
of spotless integrity, diffident, gentle, 
and humane to a fault, may be com- 
pelled, by the force of circumstances, 
to undertake an office from which 
his nature recoils with abhorrence, 
and from which, in this instance, the 
party would have been saved by a 
higher degree of moral courage.” 

It was here remarked by one of 
the students, that cruel propensities 
and a want of courage were perfect- 
ly compatible. 

“ But I am speaking of a good 
man,” warmly rejoined Julius, “and 
good in the best and most compre- 
hensive sense of the word. A man, 
not only pure from all offence, but 
of primitive and uncorrupted single- 
ness of heart. For the truth of this 
I can pledge myself, for I know him 
well.” 

At this undisguised avowal of his 
acquaintance with a public execu- 
tioner, his auditors looked at him, 
and at each other, with obvious dis- 
may. “ Oh!” continued he, witha 
mournful smile, while his pale face 
was flushed with strong emotion, 
“wonder not at this acknowledg- 
ment. I can assure you, that, on my 
part, the acquaintance was invyolun- 
tary; and had we not already de- 
voted too much time to this painful 
subject, I could, by relating this 
headsman’s strange and wae his- 
tory, fully vindicate my opinion of 
him, and of the unhappy caste to 
which he belongs.” 





* Throughout Germany, public executioners are called infamous, and are shut out 
gf the pale of society. A similar feeling prevailed in France before the Revolution. 
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The Professor, who thought that 
the detail of an interesting story 
would excite in the three students a 
friendly feeling for the melancholy 
narrator, besought him earnestly to 
indulge them with the recital. “ In 
our present frame of mind,” he add- 
ed, “ your narrative will lay a strong 
hold, and will doubtless tend to re- 
concile our various opinions.” 

The students warmly seconded the 
Professor’s entreaties, and, thus call- 
ed upon, Julius could no longer he- 
sitate to comply. A flush of timidi- 
ty, or of some more deeply-seated 
feeling, darkened his pale forehead, 
while he paused some moments as if 
to collect his firmness for a trying 
effort. He then began, in tones which, 
although tremulous at first, became 
deep and impressive as he proceed- 
ed; while the Professor and his 
friends, little prepared to expect any 
continuous recital from one who 
rarely uttered a connected sentence, 
listened with strong and rising inte- 
rest to the following narrative. 





It is about five-and-thirty years 
since a murderer was condemned to 
suffer death by the sword, at a town 
in western Normandy ; and, on the 
morning of the execution, two senior 
—_ of the Jesuit-seminary went, 
by permission of their superiors, to 
view a spectacle of rare occurrence in 
that province. The cordial intimacy 
subsisting between these youths, had 
long been a problem, both to their 
teachers and school-fellows. So 
widely different, indeed, were they 
in appearance and character, and 
so harshly did the ferocity and cun- 
ning of the one, contrast with the 
pure and gentle habits of the other, 
that they were called the “ Wolf and 
the Lamb.” 

The older of them, named Bar- 
tholdy, was anative of Strasburg, tall 
and robust in person, but high-shoul- 
dered, stooping, and in dress and 
gait slovenly and clownish. His yel- 
low visage was deeply furrowed with 
the poe aim and his remarkably 
large and staring eyes, which were 
of a pale and milky blue, indicated 
a dulness bordering on imbecility. 
This appearance, however, was be- 
lied by his habitual cunning, and by 
the dexterity with which he often 
contrived to exculpate himself un- 
der criminatory circumstances. His 
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spreading jawbones, large mouth, 
and coarsely-moulded lips, truly be- 
tokened his proneness to sensual gra- 
tifications ; and the collective expres- 
sion of his forbidding features was 
so remarkable, that a single glance 
sufficed to fix it in the memory for 
ever. It was rumoured in the se- 
minary, that this youth had been 
sent by his friends to a school so re- 
mote from Strasburg in consequence 
of some highly culpable irregulari- 
ties; and certainly these rumours 
were justified by occasional instances 
of wolfish ferocity and deliberate 
duplicity, for which he was severely, 
but vainly punished. 

Florian, the friend of Bartholdy, 
although nearly of the same age, was 
shorter by the head. His figure was 
slender and elegant—his countenance 
eminently prepossessing and ingenu- 
ous. His complexion was of that 
pure red and white, through which 
every flitting emotion is instantane- 
ously legible. His hazel eyes spark- 
led with intelligence ; locks of glossy 
chestnut curled round his fair and 
open forehead ; and there was about 
his lips and smile a winning grace, 
which, at maturer age, would have 
been thought too feminine. Although 
not regularly handsome, there was 
in his form and features that har- 
monious configuration which is term- 
ed beauty of character, and which, 
when accompanied by the corres- 
pondent moral graces of gentleness 
and refinement, often lays a more 
enduring hold of the affections than 
beauty of a more dignified and mas- 
culine order. An habitual and blush- 
ing timidity of address, of which he 
was painfully conscious, made him 
shrink from a free and general in- 
tercourse with his fellow pupils. He 
had few friends, because his bashful 
habits had made him fastidious and 
reserved ; but his gentle and unassu- 
ming deportment, and the invariable 
sweetness of his temper, endeared 
him to the few who had penetration 
enough to discern his real merits ; 
and so far recommended him to all, 
that the existence of an enemy was 
eo. 

hus widely opposite in physical 
and moral attributes were Florian and 
Bartholdy ; and yet, so cordial ap- 
peared their attachment, so incessant 
was their intercourse, that the pre- 
siding Jesuits could only solve this 
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ychological enigma by conjectu- 
rag Barthold » Whose fierce 
temper and great bodily strength 
ale him detested, and shunned by 
every other boy, had found ir the 
gentle sympathies of the unspoiled 
and credulous Florian a relief, which 
leng habit had made essential to him. 
Itis probable, too, that the often guilty, 
and ever equivocal Bartholdy, had 
found a protecting influence in the 
warm adherence of one whose purity 
of mind and character were univer- 
sally acknowledged. His specious 
reasoning rarely failed to convince 
the confiding Florian that he was 
unjustly accused, and on several oc- 
casions he was screened from well- 
merited punishment by the favour- 
able testimony of a friend whose ve- 
racity was above all suspicion. 
- Florian, on the other hand, was 
flattered by the consciousness of his 
wer to protect one so much fear- 
ed by all but himself, and whom he 
thought unjustly persecuted. He 
was bound to him also by the tie of 
titude, for the protection which 
e derived from the size and strength 
of Bartholdy when insulted or ag- 
grieved in the quarrels which so 
often occur in large seminaries. Gra- 
dually, however, this exclusive in- 
tercourse with one so generally de- 
tested, alienated from Florian the 
good-will of his schoolfellows. Even 
the few who had most esteemed him, 
now shunned his society; and the 
two friends, finding themselves ex- 
cluded from all participation in the 
sports and feelings of others, became 
more than ever essential to each 
other. This enduring intimacy of 
two beings so opposite had been long 
watched by the Jesuits who conduct- 
ed the establishment ; but, with their 
wonted sagacity, they forbore to 
check this singular friendship; not, 
however, in the hope of any amelio- 
ration in the habits of Bartholdy, but 
with a view to learn from the un- 
qualified sincerity of Florian, what 
the duplicity of the other would have 
concealed. Hoping that the tryin 
spectacle of a public execution woul 
make a salutary impression upon the 
hitherte callous feelings of Bartholdy, 
the reverend fathers had permitted 
him and his friend to be present on 
this awful occasion. Florian, who, 
at the urgent and often repeated en- 
treaties of Bartholdy, had applied 
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for this permission, followed him 
with reluctant steps, and a heart 
beating with terror, and was pre- 
vented only by the jeers and re- 
monstrances of his companion from 
running back to school, and buryin 
his head under his bed-clothes, unt 
the rush of the excited multitude, 
and the deep rolling of the drums 
and deathbells, had ceased. As usual, 
however, his complying temper yield- 
ed to the persuasion of his plausible 
and reckless friend, with whom he 
gained an elevated station, and so 
near the scaffold as to enable them 
to discern the features of the hapless 
criminal. Florian saw him kneel be- 
fore the headsman ; the broad wea- 
pon glittered in the sunbeams, and 
theassumed firmness of the trembling 
gazer utterly failed him. An ashy 
yaleness overspread his features ; his 
joints shook with terror ; and closing 
his eyes, he saved himself from fali- 
ing by clinging to the arm of Bar- 
tholdy, who, with unshaken nerves, 
opened to their full extent his large 
dull eyes, and glutted his savage cu- 
riosity by gazing with intense eager- 
ness on the appalling scene. In a 
few seconds the severed head fell 
upon the scaffold; the headsman’s 
assistant, grasping the matted locks, 
held it aloft to the gazing crowd; 
and Bartholdy exclaimed, with heart- 
less indifference, “ Come along, Flo- 
rian! ’tis all over, and capitally done! 
I would bet a louis that you saw 
nothing, and yet your face looks as 
white as if it had left your shoulders. 
Be more a man, Florian. If thus 
daunted at the sight of another’s 
execution, how would you face your 
own, if destined to mount the scaf- 
fold ?” 

“ Face my own?” exclaimed Flo« 
rian, shuddering at the suggestion. 
“ God forbid! I shall take good care 
to avoid it.” 

“ Say not so,” rejoined Bartholdy; 
“no man ean avoid his doom; and 
it may be yours or mine to die upon 
the scaffold. Avoid it, indeed! I 
wish from my soul that you had never 
uttered those unlucky words. How 
often do the very evils we most care- 
fully shun, fall upon our devoted 
heads. My mind has been long made 
up to avoid nothing; and, soon as I 
become my own master, I will throw 
myself on the world, and grapple 


with it boldly, Avoid your destiny, : 
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indeed! Beware of using those words 
in; for, trust me, Florian, they 
bode no good to you.” 

The timid Florian felt his blood 
freeze as he listened; but, recollect- 
ing himself, he was about to express 
his perfect reliance upon the inte- 

ity of his life and principles, when 
a shuddered with new dismay as 
he recollected the judicial murder 
of Calas, and considered the com- 
plexities of human and circumstan- 
tial evidence. In deep and silent de- 
jection, he walked homeward with 
his friend. He felt as if his existence 
had been blighted by some sudden 
and dreadful calamity; and even 
fancied that he saw his future fate 
rising before him in storm and dark- 
ness, through which menacing images 
were indistinctly shadowed. Bar- 
tholdy, meanwhile, appeared as much 
exhilarated as if returning from a 
comedy, and amused himself with 
making sarcastic and ludicrous re- 
marks upon the saddened counte- 
nances of the returning spectators. 

The lapse of several months gra- 
dually weakened the strong hold 
which the execution, and the strange 
comments of Bartholdy, had laid upon 
the imagination of Florian, but they 
tended to increase the timid indeci- 
sion of his character, and induced a 
disposition to endure, in uncomplain- 
ing silence, many school annoyances, 
which more energy of character 
would have easily repelled. An ex- 
traordinary incident, however, gave 
anew turn to his situation. About 
six months after the execution, Bar- 
tholdy suddenly disappeared from 
ythe seminary; and this unaccount- 
able event, by which Florian was the 
only sufferer, was neither explained 
nor even alluded to by the reverend 
fathers. To the scholars, who in vain 
sought an explanation of this mystery 
from the friend of Bartholdy, it was 
for some weeks a subject of wonder- 
me ares yarn which soon, however, 
subsided into indifference with all 
save Florian. He had lost his only, 
and, as he firmly believed, his sin- 
cerely-attached friend and compa- 
nion; and, as this friendship had de- 
prived him of the sympathy of every 
other school-fellow, he had now no 
alternative but to retire within him- 
self, and lean upon his own thoughts 
and resources. For some time he 
brooded incessantly upon the strange 
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disappearance of his friend. He re« 
collected that for several days pre 

ceding the event, the spirits of Bars 

tholdy were so obviously depressed, 
as to create enquiries, to which his 

replies were vague and unsatisfac- 

tory. Notwithstanding the guarded 

silence of the reverend fathers, it 

was evident to Florian that his friend 

had not absconded from the semi- 

nary, as not only his clothes and 

books, but even his bed, had disap- 

peared with him. One article only 
remained, which had been left in the 

custody of Florian. It was a large 

clasp-knife, of excellent workman- 
ship and finish. The handle was of 
the purest ivory, wrought in curious 

devices, and the long blade, which 

terminated in a sharp point, was se- 

cured from closing by a powerful 

spring, thus serving the double pur- 

pose of a knife and dagger. The 

owner of this remarkable weapon 

had told Florian that it was precious 

to him, as the legacy of a near rela- 

tive,and requested him to take charge 

of it, from an apprehension, that if 
discovered in his own possession, it 

would either be stolen by the boys, 

or taken from him by the Jesuit fa- 

thers. “ And now,” sighed Florian, 

as he gazed with painful recollec- 

tions on the knife, “ it is too proba- 
bly lost to him for ever. But if he 

is still in being, I may yet see and 

restore to him his favourite knife: 

and, that I may be always ready to 
restore it, as well as in remembrance 

of the owner, I will henceforth al-- 
ways carry it about me.” 

During the remainder of Florian’s 
stay at the seminary, his thoughts 
continually reverted to his lost friend, 
who had, he feared, from a myste- 
rious expression of the presiding Je- 
suit, met with some terrible calamity. 
During confession, he had once ex- 
pressed his grief for the sudden de- 
privation of his friend, when, to his 
great surprise, the venerable priest, 
placing his hand solemnly upon the 
tair and innocent brow of Florian, 
exclaimed, with fervent emphasis, 
“ Thank God, my son, that it has so 
— ith 

‘lorian often pondered upon these 
remarkable words, which, until some 
years after his departure from school, 
he could never satisfactorily inter- 
pret. For a long period he fondly 
cherished the memory of Bartholdy, 
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and this feeling was pone by 
the knife, which, from habit, he con- 
tinued to carry about him, even when 
the lapse of time had reconciled him 
to the loss of his early friend, and 
his riper judgment told him that that 
friend had unworthily imposed upon 
his credulity, and that the consequen- 
ces of their exclusive intimacy still 
exercised a pernicious influence up- 

on his character and his happiness. 
About three years after the disap- 
pearance of Bartholdy, the guardians 
of Florian, who had been an orphan 
from infancy, removed him from the 
seminary, and placed him as a law- 
student at the university of D.; but 
here again, although advantageously 
introduced and recommended, he 
found himself a stranger, unheeded, 
and desolate. His timid and now 
invincible reserve, which prevented 
all advances on his part towards a 
frank and social communion with his 
fellow-students, chilled that disposi- 
tion to cultivate his acquaintance, 
which his graceful person and intelli- 
om physiognomy had excited; while 
is hesitating indecision, at every tri- 
vial and commonplace incident, made 
him ridiculous to the few who had 
been won, by his prepossessing ex- 
terior, to occasional intercourse. 
Thus, amidst numbers of his own 
age and pursuit, and in the dense 
population of a city, the timid Flo- 
rian continued as deficient as a child 
in all practical acquaintance with so- 
ciety. Without a single friend or as- 
sociate, he acquired the habits of a 
solitary recluse; and, yielding supine- 
ly to what now appeared to him his 
destiny, he became anxious, discon- 
solate, and misanthropic. Conscious, 
however, that in France a sound and 
comprehensive knowledge of juris- 
rudence was a frequent avenue to 
1onourable civic appointments, and 
yet overlooking his own incompeten- 
cy to make any degree of legal know- 
ledge available for this purpose, he 
pursued his studies for some years 
with indefatigable assiduity ; and, du- 
ring the last year of his stay at D. 
his endeavours to ensure himself, by 
accumulated knowledge, an honour- 
able support, were stimulated by a 
growing attachment to the lovely 
daughter of a merchant, through 
whose agency he drew occasional 
supplies of money from his guardians. 
ut even the passion of love, which 
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so often rouses the latent powers of 
the diffident into life and energy, fail- 
ed to inspire the timid Florian with 
that external ardour and prompt as- 
siduity so essential to success; and, 
although the fair object of his regard 
did not appear insensible to his silent 
and gentle homage, he never could 
collect resolution to reveal his feel- 
ings. His diffidence was increased, 
too, by the unmeaning gallantry of 
two young and lively officers of the 
garrison, who, although precluded by 
their nobility from marriage with the 
daughter of a citizen,employed a por- 
tion of their abundant leisure in ma- 
king skirmishing experiments upon 
the affections of the lovely Angelique, 
While these military butterflies were 
fluttering round the woman he loved, 
poor Florian, daunted by the painful 
consciousness of his comparative dis- 
advantages, rarely presumed to enter 
the villa in which her father resided, 
about half a league beyond the city 
rates, and endeavoured to console 
1imself by wandering in a pleasant 
grove immediately contiguous. Here 
a majestic elm was endeared to him 
by the knowledge that his beloved 
Angelique often took her work to a 
turf seat beneath its spreading branch- 
es. Here, too, he sometimes left a 
flower, or other silent token of his 
regard, the ascertained acceptance of 
which did not, however, encourage 
him to any decisive measure. At 
length arrived the autumnal vacation, 
which closed his academic studies; 
and he determined to pass the win- 
ter in his native province, where he 
thought the influence of his guard- 
ians, and the favourable testimony of 
his Jesuit teachers, would procure for 
him such recommendations as would 
render his extensive legal knowledge 
available for his future support. He 
proposed to return in the ensuing 
spring to D.; and should his mistress 
have stood the test of six months’ 
absence, and still regard him with 
an eye of favour, he would then open- 
ly declare himself. He called upon 
her father at his counting-house, and 
after explaining to him the probable 
advantages of his visit to Normandy, 
bade him farewell, and hastened with 
a beating heart to the villa, where he 
had the good fortune to find his An- 
gelique alone. Always timid and ir- 
resolute in her presence, the fear of 
betraying his feelings on this occa, 
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sion made him tremble as he ap- 
roached her. Her young cheek 
lowed with unaffected blushes, as 
she observed a confusion which led 
her to anticipate an avowal of his at- 
tachment; and when he merely told 
her that he was going to pass the 
winter in Normandy, and had called 
to say farewell, her fine eyes became 
humid with the starting tears of sud- 
den and uncontrollable emotion. Yet 
even this obvious proof of sympathy 
failed to encourage the timid and 
ever-doubting Florian. Persuaded 
that he had nothing but his sincerity 
to recommend him, he dreaded a 
repulse ; and, pressing with gentle 
fervour her proffered hand, he hasti- 
ly quitted the apartment, without 
daring to take another look. 
After having secured a place in the 
diligence for the following morning, 
he called upon the few acquaintan- 
ces he had in D., and late in the af- 
ternoon repaired with eager haste to 
the grove behind the abode of Ange- 
lique. He had determined that his 
favourite elm, hitherto the only wit- 
ness of his love, should become the 
medium of a more palpable declara- 
tion of his feelings than he had hi- 
therto dared to convey. Intending 
tocarve in the bark the initial letters of 
his own and his fair-one’s names with- 
in the outline of a heart, he drew from 
his pocket the ivory clasp-knife of 
Bartholdy, which, after seven years 
of faithful custody, he had begun to 
consider as his own; and, kneeling 
on the bank of turf, he was enabled, 
by the sharpness of the point, to cut 
in deep and firm characters the ini- 
tials of the name so dear to him. Lay- 
ing down the knife upon the seat, he 
a0 with folded arms, upon the be- 
oved cipher, and fell into one of his 
accustomed reveries. An hour had 
thus elapsed, when suddenly he was 
roused from his dream of bliss, by 
tones of loud and vehement conten- 
tion at no great distance from the 
elm. Prompted by his natural aver- 
sion for scenes of violence, he con- 
cealed himself behind the tree, from 
whence he was enabled to discern 
his two military rivals, out of uni- 
form, approaching the elm, and in- 
dicating, by furious tones and ges- 
tures, feelings of mutual and deadly 
animosity. Florian, whose sense of 
the awkwardness of his situation was 
increased by his timidity, fancied that 
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he should be accused of listening to 
their conversation, and, retreatin 
unobserved into the wood, he h 
gained the high-road before he recol- 
lected that he had left his knife on 
the seat of turf. Ashamed of his 
cowardice, he determined to return 
and claim it, in the event of its ha- 
ving been discovered and taken by 
one of the contending parties. He 
was solicitous, also, to complete the 
intended cipher on the bark of the 
elm, while there was light enough 
for his purpose ; and, concluding that 
his angry rivals had walked on in an- 
other direction, he hastily retraced 
his steps. Looking over some tall 
evergreen shrubs, which were sepa- 
rated by a footpath from the elm, he 
observed that the turf-seat was un- 
occupied. Supposing, from the total 
silence, that the hostile youths had 
quitted the grove, he emerged from 
the evergreens with confidence, and 
a a ee the tree, but recoiled in 
sudden horror, as he almost stepped 
upon the body of one of his rivals, 
who lay dead on his back, while the 
blood was issuing in torrents from a 
wound in his throat, inflicted by the 
knife of Bartholdy, the remarkable 
handle of which protruded from the 
deep incision. His blood froze as 
he gazed on this sad spectacle; and, 
covering his face with his hands, he 
stood for some moments over the 
body in stolid and sickening horror. 
Soon, however, his strong antipathy 
to scenes of bloodshed and violence 
impelled him to rush, with headlong 
srecipitation, from the fatal spot. 
eaving his knife in the wound, he 
darted forward through the wood, 
and fortunately without meeting any 
one within or near it. When he reach- 
ed the high-road, the darkness had so 
much increased as to render his fea- 
tures undistinguishable to the pass- 
engers, and, running towards the ci- 
ty, he soon reached the public pro- 
menade without the barriers, where 
he threw himself upon a bench, ex- 
hausted with terror and fatigue. Look- 
ing fearfully around him through the 
darkness, he endeavoured to collect 
his reasoning faculties, and immedi- 
ately the recollection that he had left 
his knife in the throat of the murder- 
ed officer flashed upon him. With 
this fatal weapon were connected 
many old associations, which now 
crowded with sickening potency up- 
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on his memory. Again he saw the 
sarcastic grin with which his friend 
had said, “ What we most carefully 
shun, is most likely to befall us.” And 
would not the remarkable knife of 
Bartholdy too  emaer | verify the 
malignant prop ecy of its owner? 
Forgetful of the a Somer that 
any one had seen in his possession a 
knife which, before that evening, he 
had never used, his senses yielded to 
an irresistible conviction, that this 
instrument of another’s guilt would 
betray and lead him to the scaffold. 
Immediate flight was the only re- 
source which presented itself to his 
bewildered judgment; and, rising 
from the bench, he hastened to his 
lodgings, to complete his preparations 
for departure the following morning. 
After a sleepless night, during which 
he started at every sound with ap- 
prehension of a nocturnal visit from 
the police, he proceeded at day- 
break, with a heavy heart, to the 
post-house, where, observing a car- 
rier’s waggon on the point of depart- 
ure for Normandy, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to facilitate 
his escape, by putting a few essen- 
tials into a cloak-bag, and forward- 
ing his heavy trunk by the carrier. 
After some delay, of which every 
moment appeared an age, the dili- 
ence departed ; and when the church- 
owers were lost in distance, the 
goading terrors of the unhappy fugi- 
tive yielded for a time to feelings of 
comparative security. His appre- 
hensions, however, were renewed by 
every rising cloud of dust behind the 
diligence, and by every equestrian 
who followed and passed the vehicle. 
In vain did he endeavour to console 
himself with the consciousness that 
he was innocent, and under the pro- 
tection of a just and merciful Provi- 
dence. The judicial murder of Ca- 
las, and of other innocent sufferers, 
detailed in the “ Causes Célébres” of 
Pitaval, were ever present to his fe- 
vered fancy; and when he closed 
his eyes and assumed the semblance 
of sleep, to avoid the conversation of 
his fellow-travellers, his imagination 
conjured up the ae orbs and sa- 
tanic smile of Bartholdy, who point- 
ed at him jeeringly, and exclaimed, 
“ In vain you seek to shun your des- 
tiny! In France, the innocent and the 
ilty bleed alike upon the scaffold.” 
dthen he shouted in the ear of 
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Florian, “ Why did you part with the 
knife I eonfided to you? Why 
voke meto become yourevilgenius?” 
Or, with a hoarse and fiendish laugh, 
he seemed to whisper to the shrink. 
ing 4, ee You are a doomed 
man, Florian! doomed to the scaf. 
fold!” 

Thus busily did the frenzied fan. 
cy of the unhappy youth call up a 
succession of imaginary terrers, un- 
til at dusk the diligence stopped at 
a solitary inn, and Florian heard, 
with new alarm, that here the pas- 
sengers were to remain the night. 
“ And here,” thought the timid fugi- 
tive, “I shall certainly be overtaken 
and arrested by the gens-d’armes.” 
A traveller, who arrived soon after 
the diligence, and supped with the 
passengers, afforded him, however, 
another chance of escape. This man 
was lamenting that, at a neighbouring 
fair, he had not been able to sell an 
excellent horse, and Florian, watch- 
ing his opportunity, concluded the 

urchase with little bargaining, 

leading the necessity of going for- 
ward on urgent business, he mounted 
his purchase, and quitted the inn- 
yard, with a heart lightened by the 
certainty that he should gain a night 
upon his pursuers. At that time 
France was at peace both abroad and 
at home ; passports were not essen- 
tial to the native traveller; and Flo- 
rian, turning down the first cross- 
road, proceeded rapidly all night, 
and the four following days ; pausing 
occasionally to refresh his wearied 
steed, changing his name whenever 
he was required to declare it, and 
observing a zig-zag direction to blind 
his pursuers. On the fifth morning 
he found himself in a fertile district 
of central France ; and, considering 
himself safe from all immediate dan- 
ger, he pursued his journey more 
leisurely between the vine-covered 
and gently swelling hills, until the 
noon-day heat and dusty road made 
him sensibly feel the want of re- 
freshment. While gazing around 
him for some hamlet or cottage to 
pause at, his attention was caught by 
sounds of lamentation at no great 
distance, and a sudden turn in the 
road revealed to him a prostrate 
mule, vainly endeavouring to regain 
his legs, one of which was broken. 
A tall boy, in peasant-garb, was 
scratching his head in rustic embar- 
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rassment at this dilemma, and near 
him stood a young and very lovely 
woman, wringing her hands in per- 
lexity, and lamenting over the un- 
ortunate mule, a remarkably fine 
animal, and caparisoned with a com- 
pleteness which indicated the easy 
circumstances of his owner. Florian 
immediately stopped his horse ; and, 
with his wonted kindness, dismount- 
ed to offer his assistance. The young 
woman said nothing as he approach- 
ed, but her beautiful dark eyes ap- 
pealed to him for aid and counsel 
with an eloquence which reached 
his heart ina moment. Examining 
the mule, he said, after some consi- 
deration, “ There is no hope for the 
poor animal; and the most humane 
expedient will be to shoot him as 
soon as possible. Your side-saddle 
can be strapped on my horse, which 
shall convey you to the next village, 
or as much farther as you like, if 
you have no objection to the convey- 
ance.” 

Expressing her thanks with en- 
gaging frankness and cordiality, the 
fair traveller told him that she was 
returning from a visit to some rela- 
tions, and that she was still four 
leagues from her father’s house. 
She would gladly, she said, avail 
herself of his kind offer, but insisted 
that her servant should not kill her 
favourite mule until she was out of 
sight and hearing. Then turning 
briskly towards Florian, she told him 
that she was ready to proceed, but 
objected to the exchange of saddles; 
and, as she was accustomed to ride 
on a pillion, would rather sit behind 
him, as well as she could, than give 
him the trouble of walking four 
leagues. Finding all opposition fruit- 
less, Florian remounted ; and, with 
the assistance of her servant, the fair 
unknown was soon seated behind 
him. Blushing and laughing at the 
necessity, she put an arm around 
his waist to support herself, and then 
begged him to proceed without de- 
lay, as she was anxious to reach 
home before night. 

Conversing as they journeyed on- 
ward, their communications became 
every moment more cordial and in- 
teresting; and as Florian felt the 
warm hand of his lovely companion 
near his heart, he began to feel a 
soothing sense of gratification, which 
cheered and elevated his perturbed 
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spirits. He had never before found 
himself in such near and agreeable 
relation to a beautiful and lively wo- 
man; and, whenever he turned his 
head to speak or listen, he found the 
finest black eyes, and the most love- 
ly mouth he had ever seen, within 
a few inches of his own. So potent, 
indeed, was the charm of her look 
and language, that he forgot, for a 
time, the timid graces and less spark- 
ling beauty of her he had lost for 
ever, and was insensibly beguiled of 
all his fears and sorrows as he list- 
ened to the lively sallies of this 
laughter-loving fair one. Meanwhile, 
they had quitted the cross-road in 
which he had discovered her, and 
pursued, by her direction, the great 
road from Paris towards eastern 
France. Here, however, he remark- 
ed, with surprise, that she invariably 
drew the large hood of her cloak 
over her face when any travellers 
passed them; and his surprise was 
converted into uneasiness and suspi- 
cion, when, after commencing the 
last league of their journey, she drew 
the hood entirely over her face ; and 
her conversation, before so animated 
and flowing, was succeeded by total 
silence, or by replies so brief and 
disjointed, as to indicate that her 
thoughts were intensely pre-occu- 
ied. 
The sun had reached the horizon 
when they arrived within a short 
half-league of the town before them, 
and here she suddenly asked her 
conductor, whether he intended to 
travel farther before morning. Flo- 
rian, hoping to obtain some clue to 
her name and residence, replied, that 
he was undetermined ; on which she 
advised him to give a night’s rest to 
his jaded horse, and strongly recom- 
mended to him an hotel, the name 
and situation of which she minutely 
described. He promised to comply 
with her recommendations ; and im- 
mediately, by a prompt and vigorous 
effort, she threw herself from the 
horse to the ground. Hastily arran- 
ging her disordered travelling dress, 
she approached him, clasped his 
hand in both her own, and thanked 
him, in brief but fervent terms, for 
the important service he had render- 
ed her. “ And now,” added she, in 
visible embarrassment, as she raised 
her hood, and looked fearfully 
around, “I have another fayour to 
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request. My father would not ap- 
ae of your accompanying me 
ome, nor must the town gossips see 
me at this hour with a young man 
and a stranger. You will, therefore, 
oblige me by resting your horse here 
for half an hour, that I may reach 
the town before you. Will you do 
me this favour?” she repeated, with 
a pleading look. “ Most certainly I 
will,” replied the good-natured, but 
disappointed Florian. “ Farewell, 
then,” she cordially rejoined, “and 
may Heaven reward your kindness !”” 
ounding forward with a light and 
rapid step, she soon disappeared 
round a sharp angle in the road, oc- 
easioned by a sudden bend of the 
adjacent river. Florian, dismount- 
ing to relieve his horse, gazed admi- 
ringly upon her elastic step and well- 
turned figure, until she was out of 
sight. He recollected, with a sigh 
of regret, the sprightly graces and 
artless intelligence of her conversa- 
tion ; again the sense of his desolate 
and perilous condition smote him ; 
he felt himself more than ever for- 
lorn and unhappy, and reproached 
himself for the helpless bashfulness 
which had prevented him from en- 
quiring more urgently the name and 
residence of this charming stranger. 
While thus painfully musing, the 
time she had prescribed elapsed, and 
Florian, remounting, let the bridle fall 
upon the neck of the exhausted ani- 
mal, which paced towards the town 
as deliberately as the unknown fair 
one could have wished. At a short 
distance from the town gate the high- 
road passed under an archway, com- 
posing part of a detached house of 
Gothic and ancient structure; and 
on the town side of the arch was a 
toll-bar, at which a boy was station- 
ed, who held out his hat to Florian, 
and demanded half a sous. “ For 
what ?” asked Florian. 

“ A long established toll, sir,” 
said the boy; “and if you have a 
—— heart, you will give 
another half sous to the condemned 
criminals,” he continued, as he point- 
ed to an iron box, placed near the 
house-door, under a figure of the 
Virgin. Shuddering at the words, 
Florian threw some copper coins into 
the box; and, as he hastened for- 
ward, endeavoured to banish the 
ainful association of ideas, by fixing 
is thoughts upon the mysterious 
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fair one. Suspecting, from the press. 
ing manner in which she had recom- 
mended a particular hotel to his pre- 
ference, that, if he went there, he 
might possibly see or hear from her 
in the morning, he proceeded to the 
Henri Quatre, which proved to be 
an hotel of third-rate importanee, 
but well suited to his limited means, 
and recommending itself by an air 
of cleanliness and comfort.- «The 
evenings at this season were cool; 
and as it would have required some 
time to heat the parlour, the land. 
lord proposed to him to sit down 
and take some refreshment in his 
well-warmed kitchen. Florian com- 
plied with this invitation, but not 
without some apprehension of the 
presence of strangers ; and, stepping 
into the kitchen, was relieved by the 
discovery, that it was occupied only 
by servants, who were too busily en- 
gaged in preparing supper to take 
notice of him. 

Sitting down in a corner near the 
fire, the combined effects of a genial 
warmth and excessive fatigue threw 
him into a sound sleep, which lasted 
several hours, and would have con- 
tinued much longer, had he not been 
roused by the landlord, who told 
him that his supper had been ready 
some time, but that he had been un- 
willing to disturb a slumber so_pro- 
found. In fact, the repose of the 
unfortunate fugitive had not, during 
the five preceding nights, been so 
continuous and refreshing, so free 
from painful and menacing visions. 
Rising drowsily from his chair, he 
followed the landlord to a table 
where a roasted capon and a glass 
jug of bright wine waited his arrival. 
The servants had all retired for the 
night,—the landlord quitted the 
kitchen, and Florian, busily employ- 
ed in dissecting the fowl, thought 
himself the sole tenant of the spacious 
apartment, when, looking accidental- 
ly towards the fire, he saw with sur- 
prise that the chair he had just 
quitted was occupied. Looking 
more intently, he distinguished a 
short man of more than middle age, 
whose square and sturdy figure was 
partially concealed by a capacious 
mantle. His hair was grey, his fore- 
head seamed with broad wrinkles, 
and his bushy brows beetled over a 
set of features stern and massive as 
if cast in iron. His eyes were small 
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and deep-set, but of a lustrous black ; 
and Florian observed with dismay 
that they were fixed upon his coun- 
tenance with a look of searching 
scrutiny. It was near midnight, and 
in the deep silence which reigned 
through the house, this motionless at- 
titude, and marble fixedness of look, 
gave to the stranger’s appearance 
a character so appalling, that, had he 
not broken the spell by. stooping to 
light his pipe, the excited Florian 
would ere long have thought him an 
unearthly object. The stranger now 
quitted his seat by the fire, took from 
atable near him a jug of wine, and 
approached the wondering Florian. 
“With your leave, my good sir,” he 

, “I will take a chair by your 
table. A little friendly gossip is the 
best of all seasoning to a glass of 
wine.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the 
old man seated himself directly op- 
posite to Florian, and again fixed a 
scrutinizing gaze upon his counte- 
nance. The conscious fugitive, who 
felt a growing and unaccountable 
dread of this singular intruder, mut- 
tered a brief assent, and continued 
toeat his supper in silent but ob- 
vious embarrassment; stealing now 
and then a timid look at the stranger, 
but hastily withdrawing his furtive 
glances as he felt the beams of the 
old man’s small and vivid eyes pene- 
trating his very soul. He observed 
that the features of his tormentor 
were cast in avulgar mould, but his 
gaze was widely different from that 
of clownish curiosity, and there was 
in his deportment a stern and steady 
elf-possession, which suggested to 
the alarmed Florian a suspicion that 
he was an agent of the police, who 
had probably tracked him through 
the cross-roads he had traversed in 
his flight from D. The rich co- 
lour of his cheeks turned to an ashy 
paleness at this appalling conjecture ; 
and, leaving his supper unfinished, he 
tose abruptly from the table to quit 
the room, when the old man, starting 
suddenly from his chair, seized the 
shaking hand of Florian, and, look- 

cautiously around him, said in 
subdued but impressive tones—* It 
8 not accident, young man, which 
brings us together at this hour. I 
came in while you were asleep, and 
begged the landlord would not a- 
waken you, that 1 might say a few 
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words to you in confidence, after the 
servants had gone to bed.” 

“To me Y” exclaimed Florian, in 
anxious wonder. 

“ Hush !” said the old man, again 
looking round the kitchen. “ My 
object. is to give you a friendly 
warning ; for, if Iam not for the first 
time mistaken in these matters, you 
are menaced with a formidable 
danger.” 

“ Danger ” repeated the pallid 
Florian, in a voice scarcely audible. 

“ And have you not good reason 
to expect this danger?” continued 
the stranger. “ Your sudden pale- 
ness tells me that you know it. I 
am an old man, and my life has been 
a rough pilgrimage, but I have still 
a warm heart, and can make large 
allowances for the headlong impe- 
tuosities which too often plunge a 
young man into crime. You may 
safely trust one,” he continued, 
placing his hand upon his heart, 
“in whose bosom the confessions 
of many hapless fugitives repose, 
and will repose, so long as life beats 
in my pulses. I betray no man who 
confides in me, were he stained even 
with blood.” 

Pausing a little, he fixed a keenly 
searching look upon the shrinking 
youth, and then whispered in his 
ear—* Young man! you have a 
murder on your conscience |” 

For a moment the apprehensions 
of Florian yielded to a lofty sense of 
indignation at this groundless charge. 
“ It is false, old man!” he exclaimed 
with energy. “ I swear by the just 
God who searches all hearts, that I 
am not conscious of any crime.” 

“ | shall rejoice to learn that I am 
mistaken,” replied the old man, with 
evident gratification, as again he fix- 
ed his searching orbs upon the in- 
dignant Florian. “ If you are inno- 
cent, it will be all the better for both 
of us; but,” he continued, after a 
hasty look around him, “ the danger 
I alluded to still hangs over your 
head. I trust, however, that with 
God’s help, I shall be able to shield 
you from it.” 

Florian, too much alarmed to re- 
ply, looked at him doubtingly. “I 
will deal candidly with you,” re- 
sumed the old man, after a pause of 
reflection. ‘“ When you rode by my 
house this evening”—— 

“Who and what are you?” ex- 
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claimed Florian, in new astonish- 
ment, 

“ Have a little patience, young 
man!” replied the stranger, while 
his iron features relaxed into a good- 
natured smile. “ Do you recollect 
the tall archway under an old house 
where a toll of half a sous was de- 
manded from you? That house is 
mine ; and I was sitting by the win- 
dow as you threw an alms into the 
box for the condemned criminals. 
Had you then looked upward, you 
would have seen a naked sword and 
a bright axe suspended over your 
head.” 

At these words Florian shuddered, 
and involuntarily retreated some 
paces from his companion, “ | see 

y your flinching,” sternly resumed 

the old man, “that you guess who 
is before you. You are right, young 
man! I am the town executioner, 
but an honest man withal, and 
well inclined to render you es- 
sential service. Now, mark me ! 
When you stopped beneath the broad 
blade, it quivered, and jarred against 
the axe. Whoever is thus greeted 
by the headsman’s sword is inevi- 
tably doomed to come in contact with 
it. I heard the boding jar which 
every executioner in France well 
knows how to interpret, and I im- 
mediately determined to follow and 
to warn you.” 

The unhappy youth, who had 
listened in disheartening emotion to 
this strange communication, now 
yielded to a sense of ungovernable 
terror. Covering with both his 
hands his pallid face, he exclaimed, 
in nameless agony—“* O God! in 
thy infinite mercy, save me!” 

“Hah!” ejaculated the heads- 
man sternly, “have I then roused 
your sleeping conscience? However, 
whether you conclude to open or to 
shut your heart, is now immaterial. 
In either case, I will never betray 
you,—for accusation and judgment 
belong not to my office. Profit, 
therefore, as you best may, by my 
well-intended warning. Alas! alas !” 
he muttered between his closed 
teeth, “ that one so young should dip 
his hands in blood !” 

“ By all that is sacred!” exclaim- 
ed Florian, with trembling eagerness, 
“ ] am innocent of murder, and in- 
capable of falsehood ; and yet so dis- 
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astrous is my destiny, that I am be 
set with peril and suspicion. Yoy 
are an utter stranger to me, but 
you appear to have benevolence and 
worldly wisdom. Listen to my tale, 
and then in mercy give me aid and 
counsel.” 

He now unfolded to the execu. 
tioner the extraordinary chain of cir. 
eumstances which had compelled 
him to seek security in flight, and 
told his tale of trials with an artless 
and singlehearted simplicity of lan. 
guage, look, and gesture, which cap. 
ried with it irresistible conviction of 
his innocence. The rigid features 
of the headsman gradually relaxed 
as he listened, into a cheerful and 
even cordial expression ; then warm 
ly grasping the hand of Florian as he 
concluded, he said, “ Well! well! 
I see how it is. In my profession 
we learn how to read human nature, 
When I watched your slumber, I 
thought your sleep looked very like 
the sleep of innocence ; and now! 
believe from my soul that you are 
as guiltless of this murder as I am, 
With God’s help I will yet save you 
from this peril; and indeed had you 
killed your rival in sudden quarrel, 
I would have done as much for you, 
for I well know that sudden wrath 
has made many a good man blood- 
guilty. There was certainly some 
danger of your being implicated by 
the singular circumstances you have 
detailed; but the real and formid- 
able peril has grown out of your 
flight. That was a blunder, young 
man! but I see no reason to despair. 
Tis true, the broad blade has de- 
nounced you, and my grandfather 
and father, as well as myself, have 
traced criminals by its guidance; 
but I know that the sword will speak 
alike to its master and its victim. 
You have yet to learn, young man, 
that in this life every man is either 
an anvil or a hammer, a tool or 4 
victim ; and that he who boldly grasps 
the blade will never be its victim, 
Briefly, then, I feel a regard for you. 
I have no sons, but I have a young 
and lovely daughter. Marry her, and 
I will adopt you as my successor. 
You will then fulfil your destiny by 
—s in contact with the sword; 
and, if you clutch it firmly, I will 
pledge myself that you never die 
¥ it. 
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. At this oy proposal Florian 
started on his feet with indignant 
abhorrence. “ Hold!” continued the 
headsman coolly. “ Why hurry your 
decision? The night is long, and fa- 
yourable to reflection. Bestow a full 
and fair consideration upon my pro- 

sal, and recollect that your neck 
isin peril; that all your prospects 
in life are blasted; and that my offer 
of a safe asylum, and a competent 
support, can alone preserve you from 
despair and destruction. The sword 
has sent you a helper in the hour of 
need, and if you reject the friendly 
warning, you willsoon discover that 
the consciousness of innocence will 
not protect a blushing and irresolute 
fugitive from the proverbial ubiquity 
and prompt severity of the French 

lice.” 

The headsman now emptied his 
glass, and with a friendly nod left 
the kitchen. Soon after his departure 
the landlord appeared with a night- 
lamp, and conducted Florian to his 
apartment. Without undressing, the 
bewildered youth extinguished his 
lamp, and threw himself on the bed, 
hoping that the darkness would ac- 
celerate the approach of sleep, and 
of that oblivion which in his happier 
days had always accompanied it. 
Vain, however, for some hours, was 
every attempt to lull his senses into 
forgetfulness. The revolting pro- 

1 of the old man haunted him 
incessantly. 

“T become an’’—— he muttered 
indignantly, but could never utter 
the hateful word. The shrinking 
difidence which had been a fertile 
source of difficulty to him through 
life, had been increased tenfold by his 
recent calamities; he was conscious 
even to agony of his total inabili- 
ty to contend with the consequences 
of hisimprudent and cowardly flight; 
but, from such means of escape, 
he recoiled with unutterable loath- 
ing, He felt that he should never 
have resolution to grasp the sword 
which was to save him from being 
numbered with its victims, and yet 
his invincible abhorrence of this al- 
ternative failed to rouse in him the 
moral courage which would have 
promptly rescued him from the toils 
of the cunning headsman. The bro- 
ken slumber into which he fell be- 
fore morning was haunted by boding 
forms and tragic incidents. The 
sword, the axe, the scaffold, and the 
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rack, flitted around him in quick 
procession, and seemed to close every 
avenue to escape. He awoke from 
these visions of horror at daybreak, 
and left his bed as wearied in body, 
and as irresolute in mind, as when he 
entered it. Dreading alike a renewal 
of the executioner’s proposal, and 
the risk of being arrested and tried 
for murder, he saw no alternative 
but flight—immediate flight beyond 
the bounds of France. While pone 
dering over the best means of ace 
complishing this now settled pur- 
pose, the tin weathercock upon thé 
roof of his bedroom creaked in the 
morning breeze. Florian, to whose 
excited fancy the headsman’s sword 
was ever present, thought he heard 
it jar against the axe, and started in 
sudden terror. “ Whither shall I 
fly ?” he exclaimed, as tears of agony 
rolled down his cheeks. “ Where 
find a refuge from the sword of juse 
tice ? Alas! my doom is fixed and 
unalterable. Anvil or hammer I must 
be, and I have not courage to become 
either.” 

Again the weathercock creaked 
above him, and more intelligibly than 
beforé. Florian, discovering the 
simple cause of his terrors, rallied 
his drooping spirits, and hastened 
down stairs to order his horse, that 
he might leave the hotel and the 
town before the promised visit of 
the fearful headsman. Notwithstand- 
ing his urgency, he found his de 
parture unaccountably delayed. The 
servants were .not visible, and the 
landlord, insisting that he should take 
a warm breakfast before his departe 
ure, was so dilatory in preparing it, 
that a full hour elapsed before Flo- 
rian rode out of the stable-yard. 
His officious host then persisted in 
sending a boy to shew him the near- 
est way to the town gate; and the 
impatient traveller, who would glad- 
ly have declined the offer, found him- 
self obliged to submit. His guide 
accompanied him to the extremity 
of the small suburb beyond the east« 
ern gate, and quitted him; while 
Florian, whose ever ready apprehen- 
sions had been roused by the tena 
cious civility of the landlord, rode 
slowly forward, looking round ots 
casionally at his returning guide, and 
determining to take the first crosse 
road he could find. A little farther 
he discovered the entrance of a nar- 
row lane, shaded by a double row of 
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lofty chestnuts, and as he turned to- 
wards it his horse’s head, he saw the 
old man, whose promised visit he 
was endeavouring to escape, issuing 
from the lane on horseback. “ | 
guessed as much,” said the heads- 
man, smiling, as he rode up to the 
startled fugitive. “I knew youwould 
try to escape me, but I cannot con- 
sent that you should thus run head- 
long into certain destruction. You 
have neither sanguine hopes nor a 
fixed purpose to support you, and 
you want firmness to answer with 
discretion the trying questions which 
will everywhere assail you. You 
are silent—you feel the full extent 
of your danger—why not then em- 
brace the certain protection I offer 
you ? Fear not that I shall either re- 
peat or allude to my last night’s pro- 
posal. My sole object is your im- 
mediate protection at this critical 
period, when you are doubtless track- 
ed in all directions by the blood- 
hounds of the police. At the fron- 
tiers you will inevitably be stopped 
and identified; but under my roof 
you will be safe from all pursuit and 
suspicion. I live secluded from the 
world, I have no visitors, and your 
presence will not be suspected by 
any one. In a few weeks the heat 
of pursuit will abate, and you may 
then take your departure with re- 
newed courage and confidence.” 

“ Courage and confidence!” re- 
peated to himself the timid Florian; 
“ would Heaven I had either!” The 
good sense, however, of the old 
man’s advice was so obvious, that he 
determined to avail himself of so 
kind an offer. Gratefully pressing 
his hand, he dismissed all doubts of 
his sincerity, and said, “1 will ac- 
company you; and may God reward 
your benevolence, for I cannot.” 

“ We must return by the road I 
came,” said the headsman, turning 
his horse. “ It will take us outside 
the town to my house; and, at this 
hour, we shall arrive there unper- 
ceived. Your landlord, who is un- 
der obligations to me, sent you this 
road at my request. He supposes 
that you are my distant relative, and 
that, unwilling to appear in public 
With an executioner, you had made 
an appointment with me for this 
early hour on your way homeward.” 

Aftera ride of half-an-hour through 
the shady lanes which skirted the 
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ramparts, they reached the back-en. 
trance of the Gothic building before 
mentioned, and Florian entered this 
singular sanctuary with emotions 
not easily described. The old heads. 
man was in high spirits; and the 
blunt but genuine kindness and cor. 
diality of his manners soon removed 
from the mind of his guest every 
lurking suspicion that some treachery 
was intended. The table was prompt- 
ly covered with an excellent break. 
fast, and the old man sent a message 
to his daughter, requesting that she 
would bring a bottle of the best wine 
in the cellar. 

Florian fixed his eyes upon the 
door in shrinking anticipation. He 
suspected new attempts to ensnare 
him to the headsman’s purpose ; and, 
notwithstanding his firm determina- 
tion to resist them, he recoiled with 
fastidious disgust from the possible 
necessity of contending with the me- 
retricious advances of a bold and 
reckless female, whose limited op- 
portunities of marriage would impel 
her to lure him by any means to her 
father’s object. How widely differ- 
ent were his emotions when the door 
opened, and his lovely travelling 
companion, whom, in the terrors of 
the past night, he had forgotten, en- 
tered, in blushing embarrassment, 
with the bottle of wine. In a tu- 
mult of mingled apprehension and 
delight, he started from his chair, 
but the cordial greeting he intended 
was checked by a significant wink 
from the lively fair one as she pass- 
ed behind her father to the table. It 
was obvious to Florian that she 
wished to conceal their previous ac- 
quaintance, and with a silent bow he 
resumed his seat, while the smiling 
maid, whom her father introduced 
to his guest by the name of Made- 
lon, took a chair between them, and 
the conversation soon became gene- 
ral and exhilarating. 

The continued fever of apprehen- 
sion which had almost unhinged the 
reason of the timid Florian, now ra- 
pidly subsided. The cordial hospi- 
tality of the old headsinan soon made 
him feel at home in an abode which 
he had once contemplated with hor- 
ror and disgust ; while the artless at- 
tentions and fascinating vivacity of 
the pretty Madelonsoon wove around 
him a mwagie spell, aud invested the 
gothic chambers of her father’s an- 
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tique mansion with all the splen- 
dours of Aladdin’s palace, 
Motherless from the age of four- 
teen, and secluded by her father’s vo- 
cation from all society save occasion- 
al intercourse with relatives of the 
same degraded caste, the headsman’s 
daughter had been early accustom- 
ed to rely upon her own resources. 
Most of her leisure hours had been 
devoted to a comprehensive course 
of historical reading, from which her 
unpolished but strong-minded fa- 
ther conceived that she would de- 
rive, not only amusement and instruc- 
tion, but that sustaining fortitude so 
essential to the station in which her 
jot was cast. Thus her innocent and 
active mind, untainted by the licen- 
tiousness and infidelity of French 
romance, acquired concentration and 
strength; the study of sacred and 
rofane history induced habits of sa- 
oe reflection, and her character 
gradually developed a masculine 
yet unpretending energy, which ad- 
mirably fitted her to become the 
helpmate of a man so timid and in- 
decisive as Florian. Her mother was 
a Parisian, of good manners and edu- 
cation, but an orphan and defence- 
less. Persecuted by a licentious no- 
bleman, who, in revenge for her firm 
rejection of his dishonourable ad- 
dresses, had accused her of theft, she 
had effected her escape from the 
chateau in which she resided as go- 
verness to his daughters, to the same 
town in which Florian had been dis- 
covered by the headsman. Circum- 
stances somewhat similar, but not es- 
sential to my narrative, had induced 
her to accept a temporary asylum in 


* the house of the executioner, whose 


mother was then living; and here, 
ina moment of despair at her desti- 
tute and hopeless condition, she ac- 
cepted the often tendered addresses 
of the enamoured headsman, and be- 
came his wife. The life of this ami- 
able and accomplished woman was 
shortened by her calamities, and by 
a sense of degradation which she 
could never subdue. Secluded from 
a!l human society save that of an un- 
cultivated husband, who but imper- 
fectly understood her value, she 
loved her only child with more than 
a mother’s idolatry ; and, while her 
strength permitted, devoted herself, 
with unceasing solicitude, to the 
formation of her mind, and to the re- 
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culation of her untameable vivacity. 
Thus happily moulded in early youth, 
and judiciously cultivated after her 
mother’s death, Madelon combined, 
with clear and vigorous perceptions, 
a degree of personal attraction rarely 
seen in France, and no small portion 
of the feminine grace and fascination 
peculiar to well-educated Frenchwo- 
men, while to these advantages were 
superadded eyes of radiant lustre, a 
voice rich in soft and musical inflec- 
tions, and a smile of irresistible arch- 
ness and witchery. Accustomed, 
from her limited opportunities of ob- 
servation, to regard men as collec- 
tively coarse and uncultivated, she 
had been immediately and power- 
fully attracted by the elegant person, 
the refined and gentle manners of 
Florian, during their four leagues’ 
journey ; and to one who felt the va- 
lue of knowledge, and eagerly sought 
to extend her means of pursuing it, 
there was, on farther acquaintance, 
a charm in his comprehensive at- 
tainments and in the classic elegance 
of his diction, which compensated 
for the unmanly timidity and mor- 
bid infirmity of purpose, so easily 
distinguishable in his character and 
conduct. 

In Florian, whose feelings were 
fortified by reminiscences of a prior 
attachment, the progress of senti- 
ment was slower, but not less cer- 
tain in its tendency. His silent wor- 
ship of Angelique had always been 
accompanied by doubts and mis- 
givings innumerable. He thought 
her lost to him for ever; he felt that 
all his prospects of professional ad- 
vancement were blighted by the dis- 
astrous incident at D. and his conse- 
quent flight ; and insensibly he yield- 
ed to the charm of daily and hourly 
intercourse with the bewitching Ma- 
delon. The consciousness of her ad- 
miring prepossession, and of his own 
superior attainments, gave to him, 
while conversing with her, a sooth- 
ing self-possession, an expansion of 
thought and feeling, and a glowin 


facility of elocution, which he ha 


never yet experienced, and which 
proved a source of exquisite and in- 
exhaustible gratification. Her un- 
ceasing sympathy and kindness, her 
flattering anticipation of his wishes, 
lulled the anguish of his recollec- 
tions, and her sparkling gaiety never 
failed to rouse fis drooping spirits, 
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He soon learned to estimate at its 
true value the rare combination of 
gentleness and energy which her cha- 
racter displayed; while her coura- 
geous self-possession and unfailing 
resources, under every difficulty 
made him regard her as a woman 
gifted beyond her sex with those 
qualities in which he felt himself 
most deficient. In short, feelings of 
deep and lasting attachment stole in- 
sensibly into the hearts of the youth- 
ful pair. Florian had surrendered 
all his sympathies to Madelon before 
he was conscious of the power she 
had gained over his happiness, and 
their mutual affection was betrayed 
and sealed by word and pledge be- 
fore he reflected upon the inevitable 
consequences. Too soon, alas! he 
was awakened from this dream of 
bliss to a long reality of terror and 
anguish. The spell which bound him 
was broken, and the scene of en- 
chantment was abruptly changed in- 
to a chaos of interminable dismay 
and anxiety. 

Some weeks after his arrival in 
this asylum, the headsman had advi- 
sed him to prolong his stay until all 
danger of pursuit had subsided, and 
the fears of tie fugitive soon gave 
Way to cheering sensations of secu- 
rity and confidence. To lovers the 
present is every thing: Florian for- 
got alike the trying past and the me- 
nacing future; weeks and months 
flitted past unobserved by the youth- 
ful pair, while the crafty headsman, 
who had silently watched their grow- 
ing intelligence, crowed in secret 
over the now certain success of his 
stratagem. 

Several months had thus elapsed, 
and the old man, after ascertaining 
from his daughter that the affections 
and the honour of Florian were irre- 
deemably plighted, took an oppor- 
tunity to address him one morning 
as soon as Madelon had quitted the 
breakfast-room. 

“I think it is high time, young 
man,” he said, smiling, “ that you 
should proceed to business. Come 
along with me into my workshop.” 

Florian looked at him in silent 
wonder, but unhesitatingly followed 
him into the capacious cellars, where 
the old man unlocked a door which 
his guest had never before observed. 
Florian entered with his conductor, 
but started back in dismay as he saw 
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a number of executioner’s swords 
and axes hanging round the walls of 
a low vaulted room, in the centre of 
which several cabbage-heads were 
fixed with pegs upon an oblong block 
of wood. The headsman took one 
of the swords from thé wall, drew jt 
from the scabbard, carefully wi 
the glittering blade, and then offered 
it to Florian. “ Now, my son,” he 
began, “ try your strength upon these 
cabbage-heads. It is easy work, and 
requires nothing but a steady hand,” 

“ Gracious Heaven! you cannot be 
in earnest !’’ exclaimed Florian, re. 
treating from him in deadly terror, 

“ Not in earnest?” rejoined the 
headsman, sternly ; “ I consider your 
compliance as a matter of course, 
You love my daughter—you have 
won her affections—and surely, Fle 
rian, you are not the man to play her 
false |” 

“ God forbid !” exclaimed Florian 
with honest fervour. “ I dearly love 
her, and seek no happier lot than to 
become her husband.” 

“ | offered her to you, my son!” 
said the other with returning kind- 
ness ; “ but you did not like the con- 
ditions, and declined her. You have 
since, without my permission, sought 
and won her affections, and you have 
no right to flinch from the implied 
consequences. It is high time to 
come to a conclusion, and to apply 
yourself in good faith to the only 
pursuit through which you can ever 
obtain my Madelon.” 

“The only one ’” timidly repeat- 
ed Florian ; “ I have, ’tis true, aban- 
doned for your daughter’s sake the 
world and the world’s prejudices; 
but I am young and industrious; I 
possess valuable knowledge; and, 
surely, I may find some employment 
which will maintain a wife and fa- 
mily. Do, my good father, relinquish 
this dreadful vocation” 

“ And my daughter!” exclaimed 
the headsman, with loud and bitter 
emphasis. “ What is to become of 
her? If even you could step back 
within the pale of society, she would 
for ever be excluded. But you have 
neither moral courage nor animal 
bravery enough for any worldly pur- 
suit—your original station in society 
is irrecoverably gone—and, if you 
attempt to leave this safe asylum, 
the sword of justice will face you at 
every turn. No, no, Florian! [love 
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my future son-in-law too well to ex- 

se him to such imminent and dead- 
[peril There, read that paper! 
The contents will bring you to your 
senses.” 

With these words, which struck 
like a wintry chill into the heart of 
Florian, he took an old newspaper 
from his pocket-book. The unhappy 
fugitive received it with a shaking 
hand, and read a judicial summons 
from the authorities of D., seeking 
intelligence of a student, who had on 
acertain day quitted the university 
by the diligence for Normandy, and 
unaccountably disappeared. His 
Christian and surname, with an ac- 
curate description of his dress and 
ae were appended. Glancing 
earfully down the page, he distin- 
_— some particulars of a mur- 
er; his sight grew dim with terror ; 
and, after a vain attempt to read far- 
ther, he dropped the fatal document, 
and reeled back, breathless, and al- 
most fainting, against the wall. 

“ He is the very man!” muttered 
the headsman, whose keen eye had 
been intently fixed upon him during 
the perusal. “ I never asked your 
real name, young man,” he continu- 
ed, “ but now I know it. Your ter- 
rors would betray it to a child. How 
then are you, without fortitude to 
face the common evils of life, and 
bearing in every feature a betrayer, 
to escape the giant-grasp of the 
French police ? And had this cala- 
mity never befallen you, how could 
you gain a support in a world, which, 
by your own confession, you have 
ever found ungenial and repulsive ¢ 
Believe me, Florian ! here, and here 
only, will you find safety, support, 
and happiness.” 

“ Happiness *’ mournfully repeat- 
ed Florian. 

“Yes, happiness!” rejoined the 
tempter. “ You and Madelon love 
each other, and in every station, from 
the highest to the lowest, love is the 
salt of life, the balm and cordial of 
existence. My office descends from 
generation to generation ; it ensures 
to the holder, not only a good house 
and landed property, but an income 
of no mean amount. Every traveller 
who passes my house, pays me a 
toll, because fifty years since an in- 
undation compelled the town to cut 
a high-road through my grandfa- 
ther’s garden. Of all these benefits 
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I shall be deprived, when old and 
disabled, if my children disdain to 
follow my vocation; and if Madelon 
were to marry within the pale of that 
society which regards her father with 
abhorrence, my house and vineyard 
would be destroyed by the bigoted 
and furious populace, and too pro- 
bably my innocent child along with 
them. Have you the heart, Florian, 
to hazard her destruction and your 
own, in preference to an office essen- 
tial to the existence of civil society, 
and from which that obedience to 
the latvs, which is the first duty of a 
good citizen, removes all self-re- 
proach ? With a due sense of the 
importance of your official duties, 
you will find yourself sustained in 
the performance of them ; and a prac- 
tised hand will soon give you firm- 
ness enough to follow a vocation at- 
tended with no personal risk ; but, if 
you determine to leave me, where 
will you find resolution to face the 
perils which surround you? and, if 
you escape them, how are you to 
compete in the race of life with the 
daring and the fleet :” 

The appalling alternatives held out 
to Florian by the politic headsman, 
and the consciousness of his own in- 
ability either to escape the police, or 
to steer his way successfully throu 
the shoals and quicksands of life, 
rendered him incapable of argument 
or reply. He had for some months 
been cut off from all thatfreedom has 
to bestow—he had neither relations 
nor friends on whose interposition 
he could firmly rely—he recollected 
with agony that every heart beyond 
the limits of his present home was 
steeled against him—that every hand 
was os to seize and betray him. 
Should he quit this safe asylum, and 
even establish his innocence of the 
imputed murder, his ignorance of the 
world, and his invincible timidity and 
self-distrust, would make him the 
prey of any —— knavery. Be- 
wildered and stupified by contendi 
emotions, his mind became pelaiod 
by despair, and his powers of resist- 
ance began to fail him. The heads- 
man saw his advantage ; but, satisfied 
with the impression he had made 
upon his hapless victim, he ceased to 
em any immediate decision, told 

im to consider of the proposal, and 
went to his vineyard ; while Florian, 
hastening to his Madelon, was assail- 
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ed by all the witchery of sighs and 
tears; by looks, which alternately 
pleaded and upbraided ; and by in- 
spiriting and cogentarguments, which 
shamed him into temporary resolu- 
tion. Thus alternately intimidated 
by the deep tones and stern denun- 
viations of the father, encouraged by 
the specious reasonings of the daugh- 
ter, or soothed by her resistless fas- 
cinations ; assured, too, by the heads- 
man, that for some years sentences of 
decapitation, with rare exceptions, 
had been commuted for the galleys, 
his power to contend with his tempt- 
er abandoned him : he dropped, like 
the fascinated bird, into the jaws of 
the serpent; and, yielding to his des- 
tiny, he commenced his training in a 
vocation from which every feeling in 
his nature, and every dictate of his 
understanding, recoiled with abhor- 
rence. 

It was no sacrifice, to one of his 
timid and fastidious habits, to aban- 
don a world in which he had ever 
found himself an alien, and which he 
now thought confederated to perse- 
cute and destroy him. He submitted 
in uncomplaining resignation to his 
fate, and ere long found relief in the 
growing attachment of the headsman 
and his daughter. His pure and af- 
fectionate heart, and the undeviating 
rectitude of his principles and con- 
duct, soon won the entire esteem of 
the old man, whose better feelings had 
not been blunted by his official du- 
ties ; while the light-hearted and be- 
witching Madelon, who now loved 
almost to idolatry a man so incompa- 
rably superior to any she had hither- 
to known, delighted to cheer his 
hours of sadness, and watched his 
every wish with intense and unwea- 
ried solicitude. Meanwhile, the old 
man had quietly made every requisite 
preparation, and a month after the 
assent of Florian to his proposal, the 
lovers were united. The official ap- 
pointment of Florian, as adopted suc- 
cessor to the headsman, took place 
soine days before the marriage, and 
it was stipulated by the town-autho- 
rities that, on the next ensuing con- 
demnation of a criminal to death, he 
should prove on the scaffold his com- 
petency to succeed the executioner. 

For many months after this ap- 

ointment, every arrival of a criminal 
in the town-prison struck terror into 


the heart ef Florian. Happily, how- 
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ever, the assertion of the headsman 
that it was agrowing practice of the 
judicial authorities to substitute the 
galleys for decapitation, was verified 
by the fact, and Florian enjoyed se. 
veral years of domestic happiness, 
disturbed only by apprehensions 
which he could never subdue, that 
sooner or later the evil he so much 
dreaded would certainly befall him, 
Meanwhile, his beloved Madelon had 
made him the happy father of three 
promising boys, and he began to ex. 
perience a degree of trancuillity to 
which he had long been a stranger; 
when, at a period in which the town. 
prison was untenanted, the long. 
dreaded calamity burst upon his de- 
voted head like a bolt of lightning 
from a cloudless sky. 

His father-in-law received one 
morning at breakfast an order from 
the town-authorities to repair early 
on the following day to a city at ten 
leagues distance, and there to behead 
a criminal whose execution had been 
delayed by the illness and death of 
the resident headsman. At this un- 
expected intelligence, the features of 
Florian were blanched with horror, 
but the iron visage of the old execu- 
tioner betrayed not the slightest emo- 
tion. . Regardless of his son-in-law’s 
terrors, he viewed this unexpected 
summons as a fortunate incident, and 
maintained, that any unskilfulness in 
decapitation would be of less import- 
ance at a distance than in his native 
town. He regarded also this brief 
summons as much more favourable 
to Florian’s success than a longer 
fore-knowledge, and urged in strong 
and decisive terms the necessity of 
submission to the call of duty. The 
blood of Florian froze as he listened, 


- but he acquiesced as usual in timid 


silence. In the afternoon he yielded 
to the old man’s wish, that he should 
give what the headsman termed a 
master-proof of his skill in the science 
of decapitation, and with cold sweat 
on his brow severed a number of cab- 
bage-heads to the satisfaction of his 
teacher. Meanwhile, the sympathi- 
zing but energetic Madelon prepared 
a palatable meal, and endeavoured, 
more successfully than her uncom- 
promising parent, to sustain and 
cheer the drooping spirits of the hus- 
band she so entirely loved. She could 
not, however, always suppress her 
starting tears, and as the night ap» 
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proached, even the firm nature of the 
old headsman betrayed symptoms of 
growing anxiety, notwithstanding his 
endeavours to exhilarate himself by 
deep potations of his favourite wine. 
After a night of wearying vigilance 
and internal conflict, the miserable 
Florian entered at daybreak the ve- 
hicle which awaited him and his fa- 
ther-in-law under the arched gateway. 
With a view to prevent his trembling 
substitute from witnessing all the 
preparations for the approaching ca- 
tastrophe, the old man so measured 
his progress as to enter the city a few 
minutes before the appointed hour, 
and drove immediately to the scene 
of action, without pausing at the 
church, to attend, as customary, the 
mass then performing in presence of 
the criminal. Soon after their arri- 
val, the melancholy procession ap- 
proached, and Florian, unable to face 
the criminal, turned hastily away, 
ascended the ladder with unsteady 
steps, and concealed himself behind 
the massive person of the old heads- 
man, as the victim of offended justice 
with a firm and measured step 
mounted the scaffold. The old man 
felt for his shrinking son-in-law, but 
kept a stern eye upon him, in hopes 
to counteract the disabling effects of 
his rising agony. When, however, 
the decisive moment approached, he 
whispered to him encouragingly— 
“Be a man, Florian! Beware of 
looking at the criminal before you 
strike ; but, when his head is lifted, 
look him boldly in the face, or the 
people will doubt your courage.” 
Florian fixed on him a vacant stare, 
but these kindly meant instructions 
reached not his inward ear. The re- 
membrance of the execution he had 
witnessed with his friend Bartholdy 
had flashed upon him, and he recol- 
lected the taunting prediction—that 
he might himself be condemned to 
the scaffold. His agony rose almost 
to suffocation ; he compared his own 
destiny with that of the being whom 
he was about to deprive of life, and 
he felt that he could not unwillingly 
have taken his place. At this mo- 
ment, his attention was caught by the 
admiring comments of the crowd 
upon the courageous bearing and 
firm unflinching features of the cri- 
minal. Roused by these exclamations 
toa stinging consciousness of his own 
unmaply timidity, he made a power- 


ful effort, and rallied his expiring 
energies into temporary life and ac- 
tion. The headsman now approach- 
ed him with the broad axe, and whis- 
pered, “ Courage, my son! ’tis no- 
thing but a cabbage-head.” 

With a desperate effort, Florian 
seized the weapon, fixed his dim 
gaze upon the white neck of the cri- 
minal, and, guided more by long 
practice than by any estimate of place 
and distance, he struck the death- 
stroke. The head fell upon the hol- 
low flooring of the scaffold with an 
appalling bounce, which petrified the 
unfortunate executioner. The con- 
sciousness that he had deprived a 
fellow-creature of life, now smote 
him with a withering power, which 
for some moments deprived him of 
all volition, and he stood in passive 
stupor, gazing wildly upon the blood 
which streamed in torrents from the 
headless trunk. Immediately, how- 
ever, hisfather-in-law again approach- 
ed him, with a whisper. “ Admi- 
rably done, my son! I give you joy! 
But recollect my warning, and look 
boldly at your work, or the mob will 
hoot you as a craven headsman from 
the scaffold.” 

The old man was obliged to repeat 
his admonition before it reached the 
senses of his unconscious son-in-law. 
Long accustomed to yield unresist- 
ing obedience, Florian slowly raised 
his eyes, at the moment when the 
executioner’s assistant, after show- 
ing the criminal’s head to the multi- 
tude, turned round and held out to 
him the bleeding and ghastly object. 
—Gracious Heaven! what were his 
feelings when he encountered a well- 
known face—when he saw the yel- 
low pock-marked visage of Barthol- 
dy, whose widely opened, milk-blue 
eyes were fixed upon him in the 
glassy, dim, and vacant stare of 
death ! 

Paralyzed with sudden and over- 
whelming horror, he fell senseless 
into the arms of the headsman, who 
had watched this critical moment, 
and, with ready self-possession, loud- 
ly attributed to recent illness, an in- 
cident so puzzling to the spectators. 
He succeeded ere long in rousing 
Florian to an imperfect sense of his 
critical situation, and, supporting his 
tottering frame, led him to the house 

of the deceased executioner. For an 
hour after their arrival, the unhappy 
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outh sat muté and motionless—the 
wing image of despair. Agony in 
him had passed its wildest paroxysm, 
and settled down into a blind and 
mechanical unconsciousness. The 
old man, who began to suspect some 
extraordinary reason for emotion so 
excessive, compelled him to swallow 
several glasses of wine, and anxious- 
ly besought him to explain the 
cause of his impassioned deportment. 
It was long, however, before the 
disconsolate Florian regained the 

ower of utterance. At length a 

urst of tears relieved him. “I knew 
him!” he began, in a voice broken 
by convulsive sobs, “ He was once 
my friend. Oh, my father! there is 
no hope for me! [amadoomed man 
—a murderer! He stands before me 
ever, and demands my blood in 
atonement for his destruction. How 
can I justify such guilt? I never 
knew his crime—lI cannot even fancy 
him a criminal—but I well remem- 
ber that he loved and cherished me. 
Away, my father; if you love me, to 
the judges! I must know his crime, 
or the pangs I feel will never depart 
from me.” 

The executioner, in whose stern 
and inflexible nature feelings of pity, 
and even of repentance, were now at 
work, hastened to obtain some infor- 
mation, and returned in half an hour, 
with indications of anxiety and doubt 
too obvious to escape the unhappy 
Florian, who, with folded hands, ex- 
claimed, “ For God-sake, father, tell 
me all—I must know it, sooner or la- 
ter. Your anxiety prepares me for the 
worst. If you, a man of iron, are 
thus shaken” 

“1? Nonsense!” retorted the old 
man, somewhat disconcerted. “ The 
fellow was a notorious villain, and 
was executed for two murders.” 

Florian, relieved by this intelli- 
gence, began to breathe more freely, 
and gazed upon the headsman with 
looks which sought farther explana- 
tion. “ Florian,” continued the old 
man, ss upon him his stern and 
searching look, “ when you told me 
the tale of your calamities at D., did 
you tell me a//? Had you no reser- 
vations ?” 

“ None, father, by all I hold most 
sacred!” replied Florian, with em- 
phatic earnestness. 

“ One of Bartholdy’s crimes,” re- 
sumed the headsman, “ was connect- 
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ed with your story. He is said to 
have slain the officer in whose mur- 
der you thought yourself implicated 
by suspicious appearances.” 

“ He?” exclaimed Florian, gasping 
with horror. “ No! by the Almighty 
God, he did not slay him! I have 
beheaded an innocent man, and the 
remembrance will cleave to me like 
a curse!” 

“Can you prove that he had no 
share in that murder ?’ now sternly 
demanded the headsman, whose sus- 
picions had been roused by Florian’s 
acknowledgment of former intimacy 
with Bartholdy. 

“ I can swear to his innocence of 
that murder,” vehemently replied 
Florian, whose energies rose with his 
excitement. “ And the other crime ?” 
he eagerly continued. “In mercy, 
father, tell me whom else he is said 
to have murdered ?” 

“ Yourself!” said the old man, 
turning pale as he anticipated the 
effect of this communication,—* if 
the name inserted in the judicial 
summons from D. was really yours.” 

For some moments Florian gazed 
upon him in speechless despair—his 
eyes became fixed and glassy—his 
jaw dropped—and he would have 
fallen from his chair, had not the old 
man supported him. The headsman 
looked with anxious and growing 
perplexity upon his unfortunate vic- 
tim. “ After all,” he muttered, “ he 
is my daughter’s husband, and a good 
husband. I forced him to the task, 
and must, if possible, save him from 
the consequences.” 

By an abundant application of cold 
water to the face of Florian, he suc- 
ceeded at length in restoring him to 
consciousness. The miserable youth 
opened his eyes, and, leaning on the 
old man’s shoulders, burst into a 
passion of tears. When in some mea- 
sure tranquillized, the headsman ask- 
ed iim sodthingly if he was suffi- 
ciently collected to listen to him. 

“ Yes, father, I am,” he replied, 
with an effort. 

“ Recollect then, my son,” con- 
tinued the old man, “ that you are 
under the assured protection of the 
sword, and that you may open your 
heart to me without fear of conse- 
quences. Say then, in the first place, 
who are you ?” 

“ Tam no other, father,” answered 
Florian, with returning energy, “than 
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Ihave already acknowledged to you; 
and [ was the early friend and school- 
fellow of the man whose blood I 
have shed upon the scaffold. But I 
must and will have clear proof of 
every crime imputed to Bartholdy,” 
he exclaimed in wild emotion. “ Again 
I see his large dim eyes fixed on me 
in reproach ; and if you cannot give 
me evidence that he deserved his fate, 
my remorse will goad me on to sui- 
cide or madness.” 

It was now evident to the old man 
that the suspicions he had founded 
on Florian’s acknowledged intimacy 
with Bartholdy weregroundless. Re- 
collecting, too, the undeviating truth 
and honesty of Florian’s character, 
he felt all the injustice of his suspi- 
cions ; and his compassion for the tor- 
tured feelings of his son-in-law be- 
came actively excited. He clearly 
saw that nothing but the truth, and 
the whole truth, would satisfy him ; 
he determined, therefore, to call upon 
the criminal’s confessor; and, after 
prevailing upon the exhausted Flo- 
rian to go to bed, he watched by him 
until he saw his wearied senses seal- 
ed up in sleep, and then departed in 
quest of farther intelligence. 

After three hours of undisturbed 
repose, which restored, in some mea- 
sure, the exhausted strength of Flo- 
rian, he awoke, and saw his father- 
in-law sitting by his bed, with a con- 
fident and cheerful composure of 
look, which spoke comfort to his 
wounded spirit. 

“ Florian,” he began, “ I have 
cheering news for you. I have seen 
the confessor of Bartholdy, a good 
old man, who feels for, and wishes 
to console you. He has long known 
the habits and character of the crimi- 
nal. More he would not say, but 
he will receive you this evening at 
his convent, and will not only impart 
to you the consolations of religion, 
_ but reveal as much of the criminal’s 
previous life as the sacred obligations 
of a confessor will permit. Mean- 
while, my son, you must rouse your- 
self from this stupor, and accom- 
pany me in a walk round the city 
ramparts.” 

After a restorative excursion, they 
repaired, at the appointed hour, to 
the Jesuit convent, and were imme- 
diately conducted to the cell of the 
confessor, an aged and venerable 
priest, who gazed for some seconds 
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in silent worider on the dejected Flo- 
rian, and then, laying a hand upon 
his shoulder, exclaimed, “ Gracious 
Heaven! Florian, is it possible that 
I see you alive ’” 

Thestartled youthraised his down- 
cast eyes at this exclamation, and 
recognised in the Jesuit before him 
the worthy superior of the school at 
which he had been educated, and 
the same who had congratulated him 
on the disappearance of Bartholdy. 
This discovery imparted instant and 
unspeakable relief to the harassed 
feelings of Florian. The years he 
had passed under the paternal care 
of this benevolent old man arose with 
healing influence in his memory, and 
losing in the sudden glow of filial 
regard and entire confidence, all his 
wonted timidity, he poured his tale 
of misery and remorse into the sym- 
pathizing ear of the good father, with 
the artless and irresistible eloquence 
of a mind pure from all offence. The 
confessor, who listened with warm 
interest to his recital, forbore to in- 
terrupt its progress by questions. 
“ I rejoice to learn,” he afterwards 
replied, “ that Bartholdy, although 
deeply stained with crime, quitted 
this life with less of guilt than he 
was charged with on his conscience. 
The details of his confession I can- 
not reveal, without a breach of the 
sacred trust reposed in me. It is 
enough to state, that he was deeply 
criminal. Without reference, how- 
ever, to his more recent transgres- 
sions, I can impart to you some par- 
ticulars of his earlier life, and of his 
implication in the murder you have 
detailed, which will be sufficient to 
relieve your conscience, and recon- 
cile you to the will of Him, who, for 
wise purposes, made you the blind 
instrument of well-merited punish- 
ment. Know then, my son, that 
when Bartholdy was supposed by 
yourself and others to have abscond- 
ed from the seminary, he was a pri- 
soner within its walls. Certain evi- 
dence had reached the presiding fa- 
thers, that this reckless youth was 
connected with a band of plunder- 
ing incendiaries, who had for some 
months infested the neighbouring 
districts. Odious alike to his teach- 
ers and school-fellows, repulsed by 
every one but you, and almost daily 
subjected to punishment or remon- 
strance, he sought and found mere 
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congenial associates beyond our 
walls; and, with a view to raise money 
for the gratification of his vicious pro- 
pensities, he contrived to scale our 
gates at night, and took an active 
part in the plunder of several un- 
protected dwellings. At the same 
time, we received a friendly intima- 
tion from the police, that he was im- 
plicated in a projected scheme to fire 
and plunder a neighbouring chateau, 
and that the ensuing night was fixed 
upon for the perpetration of this atro- 
city. Upon enquiry it was discovered 
that Bartholdy had been out all night, 
and it was now feared that he had final- 
ly absconded. Happily, however, for 
the good name of the seminary, he 
returned soon after the arrival of this 
intelligence, and, as I now conjec- 
ture, with a view to re-possess him- 
self of the knife he had left in your 
custody. He was immediately secu- 
red and committed to close confine- 
ment, in the hope that his solitary re- 
flections, aided by our admonitions, 
would have gradually wrought a sa- 
lutary change in his character. This 
confinement, which was sanctioned 
by his relations, was prolonged three 
years without any beneficial result ; 
and at length, after many fruitless at- 
tempts, he succeeded in making his 
escape. Joining the scattered rem- 
nant of the band of villains dispersed 
by the police, he soon became their 
leader in the contrivance and execu- 
tion of atrocities which I must not 
reveal, but which I cannot recollect 
without a shudder. In consequence 
of high winds and clouds of dust, 
the publie walk and grove beyond 
the gate of D. had been some days 
deserted by the inhabitants, and the 
body of the murdered officer was 
not discovered until the fourth morn- 
ing after your departure from the 
university. A catastrophe so dread- 
ful had not for many years occurred 
in that peaceful district: a propor- 
tionate degree of abhorrence was 
roused in the public mind, and the 
excited people rushed in crowds to 
view the corpse, in which, by order 
of the police, the fatal knife was left 
as when first discovered; while se- 
cret agents mingled with the crowd, 
to watch the various emotions of the 
spectators. Guided by a retributive 
providence, Bartholdy, who had that 
morning arrived in D., approached 
the body, and gazed upon it with cal- 
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lous indifference, until the remark- 
able handle of his long-lost knife 
caught his eye. Starting at the well- 
remembered object, a deep flush 
darkened his yellow visage, and im- 
mediately the police-officers darted 
forward and seized him. At first he 
denied all knowledge of the knife, 
and, when again brought close to the 
body, he gazed upon it with all his 
wonted hardihood; but, when told 
to take the bloody weapon from the 
wound, he grasped the handle with 
a shudder, drew it forth with sudden 
effort, and, as he gazed on the disco- 
loured blade, his joints shook with 
terror, and the knife fell from his 
trembling hand. Superstition was 
ever largely blended with the settled 
ferocity of Bartholdy’s character,and 
I now attribute this emotion to a fear 
that his destiny was in some way 
connected with this fatal weapon, 
which had already caused his long 
imprisonment, and would now too 
probably endanger his life. This un- 
governable agitation confirmed the 
general suspicion excited by his for- 
bidding and savage exterior. He was 
immediately conveyed to the hotel 
of the police, and the knife was plas 
ced before him; but, when again in- 
terrogated, he long persisted in de- 
nying all knowledge of it. When 
questioned, however, as to his name 
and occupation, and his object in the 
city of D., his embarrassment increa- 
sed, his replies involved him in con- 
tradictions, and at length he admitted 
that he had seen the knife before, 
and in your possession. This attempt 
to criminate you by implication, fail- 
ed, however, to point any suspicion 
against one whose unblemished life 
and character were so well known 
in the university. Your gentle andre- 
tiring habits, your shrinking aversion 
from scenes of strife and bloodshed, 
were recollected by many present : 
their indignation was loudly uttered, 
and a friend of yours expressed his 
belief that you had quitted the city 
some days before the murder was 
committed. In short, this base and 
groundless insinuation of Bartholdy 
created an impression highly disad- 
vantageous to him. A few hours la- 
ter, intelligence arrived that the dili- 
gence in which you had left D. had 
been attacked by a band of robbers, 
while passing through a forest, the 
day after your departure. Several 
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of the passengers had been wound- 
ed; some killed; others had saved 
themselves by flight; and, as you 
had disappeared, it was now conjec- 
tured that Bartholdy had murdered 
you, and taken from your person the 
knife with which he had afterwards 
stabbed the young man in the grove. 
This presumptive evidence against 
him was so much strengthened by 
his sudden emotion at the sight of 
the weapon, and by the apparent pro- 
bability that the murder of the young 
officer had succeeded the robbery of 
the diligence, that the watch and 
money found upon the body failed 
to create any impression in his fa- 
vour, as it was conjectured, by the 
strongly-excited people, that he had 
been alarmed by passing footsteps 
before he had succeeded in rifling 
his victim. He was put into close 
confinement until farther evidence 
could be obtained; and, ere long, a 
letter arrived to your address from 
Normandy, stating the arrival of your 
trunk by the carrier, and expressing 
surprise at your non-appearance. A 
judicial summons, detailing your 
name and person, and citing you to 
appear and give evidence against the 
supposed murderer, led to no disco- 
very of your retreat, and the evi- 
dence of your wounded fellow-tra- 
vellers was obscure and contradicto- 
ry. Meanwhile, however, several of 
the robbers who had attacked the 
diligence were captured by the gens- 
@armes. When confronted with Bar- 
tholdy, their intelligence was suffi- 
ciently obvious, and he at length con- 
fessed his co-operation in the mur- 
derous assault upon the travellers ; 
but stoutly denied that he had either 
injured or even seen you amongst 
the passengers, and as tenaciously 
maintained his innocence of the mur- 
der committed in the grove. Your 
entire disappearance, however, his 
emotion on beholding the knife, 
and his admission that he knew it, 
still operated so strongly against him, 
that he was tried and pronounced 
guilty of three crimes, each of which 
was punishable with death. During 
the week succeeding his trial, he was 
supplied by a confederate with tools, 
which enabled him to escape and re- 
sume his predatory habits; nor was 
he retaken until a month before his 
execution, while engaged in a rob- 
bery of singular boldyess and atro- 
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city. He was recognised as the hard- 
ened criminal who had escaped from 
confinement at D.; and as the autho- 
rities were apprehensive that no pri- 
son would long hold so expert and 
desperate a villain, an order was ob- 
tained from Paris for the immediate 
execution of the sentence already 
passed upon him at D. Thus, al- 
though guilty of one only of the three 
crimes for which he suffered, the for- 
feiture of ten lives would not have 
atoned for his multiplied transgres- 
sions. From boyhood even he had 
preyed upon society with the insa- 
tiable ferocity of a tiger; and you, 
my son, ought not to murmur at the 
decree which made your early ac- 
quaintance with him the means of 
stopping his savage career, and your 
hand the instrument of retribution.” 

The concluding words of the ve- 
nerable priest fell like healing balm 
upon the wounded spirit of Florian, 
who returned home an altered and 
a saddened, but a sustained and a 
devout man: deeply conscious that 
the ways of Providence, however 
intricate, are just; and more resigned 
to a vocation, to which he now con- 
ceived that he had been for especial 
purposes appointed. _ He followed, 
too, the advice of the friendly priest, 
in leaving the public belief of his 
own death uncontradicted; and, as 
he had not actually witnessed the 
murder in the grove near D., he felt 
himself justified in withholding his 
evidence against an individual, of 
whose innocence there was a remote 
possibility. 

The mental agony of the unfortu- 
nate young headsman had been so 
acute, that a reaction upon his bo- 
dily health was inevitable. Symp- 
toms of serious indisposition ap- 
peared the next day, and were fol- 
lowed by a long and critical malady, 
which, however, eventually increased 
his domestic happiness, by unfolding 
in his Madelon nobler and higher at- 
tributes than he had yet discovered 
in her character. No longer the 
giddy and laughter-loving French- 
woman, she had, for some years, be- 
come a devoted wife and mother; 
but it was not until she saw her 
husband’s gentle spirit for ever 
blighted, and his life endangered for 
some weeks by a wasting fever, that 
she felt all his claims upon her, and 
bitterly reproached herself as the 
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sole cause of his heaviest calamities. 
During this long period of sickness, 
when all worldly objects were wa- 
ning around this man of sorrows, she 
watched, and wept, and prayed over 
him with an untiring assiduity and 
self-oblivion, which developed to the 
teful Florian all the unfathomable 
epths of woman’s love, and proved 
her consummate skill and patience 
in all the tender offices and trying 
duties of a sick-chamber. Her health 
was undermined, and her fine eyes 
were dimmed for ever by long-con- 
tinued vigilance; but her assiduities 
were at Yength rewarded by a fa- 
vourable crisis; and when the pa- 
tient sufferer was sufficiently restored 
to bear the disclosure, she kneeled 
to him in deep humility, and ac- 
knowledged, what the reader has 
doubtless long conjectured, that she 
had, from an upper window, caused 
that ominous jarring of the sword 
and axe which induced her father to 
suspect and follow him, and which 
eventually led to their marriage. 

Florian started in sudden indigna- 
tion; but his gentle nature, and the 
hallowed influences of recent sick- 
ness and calamity, soon prevailed 
over his wrath. What cou/d he say ? 
How could he chide the lovely and 
devoted woman, whose fraud had 
—_ out of her affection for him! 

n an instant he forgot his own sor- 
rows; and, as he listened to the 
mournful and beseeching accents of 
her who was the mother of his child- 
ren, and had been unto him, in sick- 
ness and in health, a ministering an- 

el, his anger melted into love. He 
iad no words ; but, like the father of 
the humbled prodigal, he had com- 

assion, and fell upon her neck and 

issed her, and forgave her entirely, 
and for ever. 

The old headsman survived these 
events several years; and, while his 
strength continued equal to the ef- 
fort, be spared his son-in-law from 
the trying duties of his office. After 
his death, however, his successor was 
compelled to encounter the dreadful 
task. For some time before and af- 
ter each execution sadness sat heavy 
on his soul, but yielded gradually to 
the sustaining influence of fervent 
prayer, and to the caresses of his 
wife and children. In the interve- 
ning periods he regained compara- 
tive tranquillity, and devoted him- 
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self unceasingly to the education of 
his boys, and to the labours of his 
field and vineyard. I have been told, 
however, that since the execution of 
Bartholdy he was never seen to 
smile; and that, when gazing on the 
joyous sports of his unconscious 
children, his eyes would often fill 
with tears of sorrowing anticipation. 
Thus many years elapsed: his boys 
have become men, and the recent 
training and nomination of one of 
them as his successor, have renewed 
in the heart of the fond father all 
those bitter pangs which the sooth- 
ing agency of time and occupation 
had lulled to comparative repose. 





Here the interesting narrator pau- 
sed. Towards the conclusion of his 
recital his mournful voice had qui- 
vered with suppressed emotion ; and, 
as he finished, his eyes were clouded 
with tears. 

His companions had listened to 
this affecting narrative with a sympa- 
thy, which, for some moments, sub- 
dued all power of utterance, and 
the silence which ensued was inter- 
rupted only by involuntary and deers 
drawn sighs. At length the Profere 
sor roused himself, and, prompted 
by a friendly wish to draw out a 
more explanatory conclusion, he put 
the leading question, “ Had he, then, 
no alternative 7” 

“You forget, my dear sir,” re- 
plied Julius, rallying with sudden 
effort, “that by the French laws the 
son of an executioner must succeed 
his father, or see the family estate 
transferred to strangers. When the 
old headsman was near his end, his 
son-in-law pledged himself by oath 
to train a son as his own successor, 
His eldest boy, who blended with 
his father’s gentle manners some pore 
tion of his mother’s courage, evinced, 
from an early age, such determined 
antipathy to this vocation, that the 
appointment was transferred to the 
second son, who had inherited the 
masculine spirit and prompt deci- 
sion of his mother. Unhappily, how- 
ever, soon after his nomination, he 
died of a malignant fever. His sor- 
rowing mother, who had for some 
time observed symptoms of decli- 
ning health in her husband, and was 
indescribably solicitous to see“ him 
relieved from his official duties, 
prevailed upon her youngest son, in 
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absence of her first-born, to accept 
the ‘appointment. But this youth, 
not then nineteen, and in ‘mind and 
person the counterpart of his timid 
father, was equally unsuited to this 
formidable calling. Well knowing, 
however, that his refusal would de- 
prive his parents of the home and 
the pe so essential to their grow- 
ing infirmities, he strung his nerves 
to the appalling task, and, at the next 
execution, he mounted the scaffold 
as his father’s substitute. But, alas! 
at the decisive moment his strength 
and resolution failed him. His sight 
grew dim with horror, and he per- 
formed his trying duty so unskilfully, 
that the people groaned with indig- 
nation at tlie protracted sufferings of 
the unfortunate criminal, and the 
town authorities pronounced him 
unqualified. The consequence of 
this disastrous failure was an imme- 
diate summons to the eldest son, 
who had fer several years thought 
himself finally released from this 
terrible appointment. So unexpect- 
ed a change in his destination fell 
upon him like a death-blow ; and, as 
he read the fatal summons, he felt 
the sword and axe grating on his 
very soul.” 

“ And do you think it possible,” 
exclaimed one of the students, “that 
after such long exemption he will 
submit to a life so horrible 7” 

“ Too probably,” replied Julius, 
mournfully, “ he must submit to it. 
Indeed, I see no alternative. His re- 
fusal would not only deprive his 
drooping and unhappy parents of 
every means of support, but too pro- 
bably expose their lives to the fury 
of a bigoted and ferocious populace. 
None but a childless headsman can 
hold his property during life with- 
out a qualified successor ; and, when 
he dies, the magistrates appoint an- 
other.” 

Here Julius paused again. He 
gazed for some moments in melan- 
choly abstraction upon the dying 
embers in the stove—the tears again 
started to his eyes, and he rose 
abruptly to depart; nor could the 
joint efforts of the kind Professor, 
and the now warmly-interested stu- 
dents, prevail on him to stay out an- 
other bow] of punch. 

“ To-morrow early,” said he, in 
unsteady tones, to the Professor, “ I 


will claim your promised introduc- 
tion to the lieutenant. Till then, 
farewell !” 

“ Promise me, then, my dear Ju- 
lius,” rejoined his host, “ that you 
will give us your company to-mor- 
row evening. After so trying a spec- 
tacle, a bowl of punch, and the so- 
eiety of four friends, will recruit 
and cheer you.” 

The students successively grasped 
his hand, and cordially urged him te 
comply. Overcome by this unex- 
pected sympathy, the agitated youth 
could not restrain his tears, and in a 
voice tremulous with emotion, he 
said, “ I shall never forget your 
kindness, and, if I know my heart, I 


“shall prove myself not unworthy of 


it. If in my power, I will join your 
friendly circle to-morrow night; but” 
—he hesitatingly added—* I have 
never yet faced an execution, and I 
know not how far such strong ex- 
citement may unfit me for society.” 

The Professor and his friends ac- 
companied him to the street, where 
they again shook hands and sepa- 


e 


rated. 
———, 

On the following evening the three 
students were again assembled in the 
Professor’s study, and the conversa- 
tion turned more upon their new 
friend and his interesting narrative, 
than upon the tragedy of that morning. 
The Professor told them that Julius 
had called early,and been introduced 
by him to the lieutenant, since which 
he had not seen or heard of him. One 
of the students said, that his curiosity 
to observe the deportment of their 
mysterious friend had led him early 
to the ground, where he had seen 
Julius standing, with folded arms, 
and pale as death, within a few feet 
of the scaffold; but that, unable to 
subdue his own loathing of the ap- 
proaching catastrophe, he had left 
the ground before the arrival of the 
criminal. 

An hour elapsed in momentary 
expectation of the young student’s 
arrival, but he came not. The con- 
versation gradually dropped into 
hirer HR and the Professor 
could no longer disguise his anxiety, 
when a gentle tap was heard, like 
that of the preceding night, and 
without any previous sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. “Come in!” 
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cheerfully shouted the relieved Pro- 
fessor, but the door was not unclo- 
sed. Again he called, but vainly as 
before. Then, starting from his chair, 
he opened the door, but discoverd 
no one. The students, who also fan- 
cied they had heard a gentle knock, 
looked at each other in silent amaze- 
ment; and the warm-hearted Pro- 
fessor, unable to reason down his 
boding fears, determined to seek Ju- 
lius at his lodgings, and requested 
one of the students to accompany 
him. 

He knew the street, but not the 
house, in which the young man resi- 
ded ; and as soon as they had enter- 
ed the street, their attention was ex- 
cited by a tumultuous assemblage of 

eople at no great distance. Hasten- 
ing to the spot, the Professor ascer- 
tained from a bystander that the 
crowd had been collected by the 
loud report of a gun or pistol in the 
apartments of astudent. Struck with 
an appalling presentiment, the Pro- 
fessor and his companion forced a 
passage to the house-door, and were 
admitted by the landlord, to whom 
the former was well known. “ Tell 
me!” exclaimed the Professor, gasp- 
ing with terror and suspense—“ Is 
it Julius Arenbourg ?” 

“ Alas! it is indeed,” replied the 
other. “ Follow me up stairs, and 
you shall see him.” 

They found the body of the ill- 
fated youth extended on the bed, 
and a pistol near him, the ball of 
which had gone through his heart. 
His fine features, although somewhat 
contracted by the peculiar action of 
a gun-shot wound, still retained much 
of their bland and melancholy cha- 
racter. The landlord and his family 
wept as they related that Julius, who 
was their favourite lodger, had re- 
turned home after the execution with 
hurried steps, and a countenance of 
death-like paleness. Without speak- 
ing to the children, as was his wont, 
he had locked the door of his apart- 
ment, where he remained several 
hours, and then hastened with some 
letters to the post-office. In a few 
minutes after his return, the fatal 
shot summoned them to his room, 


where they found him dying and 
speechless. “ But I had nearly for- 
gotten,” concluded the landlord, 
“ that he left upon his table a letter 
addressed to Professor N.” 

The worthy man opened the letter 
with a trembling hand, and, in a voice 
husky with emotion, read the con- 
tents to his companion. 

“From you, my dear Professor, 
and from my younger friends, al- 
though but friends of. yesterday, I 
venture to solicit the last kindness 
which human sympathy can offer. 
If, as I dare to hope, I have some 
hold upon your good opinion, you 
will not refuse to see my remains in- 
terred with as much decency as the 
magistrates will permit. In my purse 
will be found enough to meet the 
amount of this and every other claim 
upon me. 

“IT have yet another boon to ask, 
and one of vital moment to my un- 
happy relatives. I have prepared 
them to expect intelligence of my 
death by fever; and surely my re- 
quest, that the subjoined notice of 
my decease may be inserted in the 
papers of Metz and Strasbourg, will 
not be disregarded by those whose 
kindness taught me the value of ex- 
istence when [ had no alternative but 
to resign it. 

“ That those earthly blessings, 
which were denied to me and mine, 
may be abundantly vouchsafed to 
you, is the fervent prayer of the un- 
happy Junius. 

“ Died of fever, at , in Ger- 
many, Julius Florian Laroche, a na- 
tive of Champagne, aged 22,” 





“ Alas!” exclaimed the deeply-af- 
fected Professor, “ the mystery is 
solved, and my suspicions were too 
weli founded. Sad indeed was thy 
destiny, my Julius, and sacred shall 
be thy last wishes !” 

Kissing the cold brow of the de- 
ceased, he hung over his remains in 
silent sorrow, and breathed a fervent 
prayer for mercy to the suicide ; then 
giving brief directions for the fune- 
ral, the Professor and his friend paced 
slowly homeward, in silence and in 
tears. 
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THE LAST STORK, 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


« Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times ; and the turtle and the crane and the 
swallow observe the time of their coming; but my people know not the phones of the Lord.” : 
EREMIAH, Viii- 7, 


I’ve heard a tale of olden time, 

Of stately Stork of southern clime, 
That sail’d the billowy ocean rare, 
That waves above the ambient air— 
That rolling sea which heaves reclined 
Above the regions of the wind, 

From which descendeth down amain 
The drizzly day, the rattling rain, 

The motley mists on mountain blue, 
And showers of silver-sifted dew. 

O’er this grand ocean of the sky, 
Our noble Stork had sail’d on high, 
With some few hundred thousands more, 
From Nile’s debased and muddy shore, 
And Jordan’s stream, held sacred still, 
That from the springs of Hermon hill 
Descends by Mirom’s reedy brake, 
And lone Tiberias’ sultry lake, 

To glut the Dead Sea’s pregnant weed— 
A gorgeous range for storks indeed ! 
And where they still a welcome prove, 
As blessings sent from heaven above. 

There had the guests their gathering made, 
To shape the dauntless escalade 
Of heaven’s own arch, and there the host 
Gather’d from all Arabia’s coast ; 

From Ethiopia’s lakes of gloom, 

And jungles of the fierce Simoom : 

At last, that none might lag behind, 
The word was pase’d as day declined, 
To mount upon the moaning wind. 

As ever you saw the fire-flaughts sweep 
From furnace at the midnight deep, 
Pouring with fierce and heavenward aim, 
Like rapid shreds of living flame, 

Till, fading in the dark alcove, 

They vanish in the fields above; 

So rose from Jordan’s sullen tide, 

And dark Tyberias’ sultry side, 

To navigate the cloudy spheres, 
Thousands of milk-white mariners, 

All flickering with their dappled wings, 
A spiral stream of living things, 

Till far within the ether blue, 

They melt in regions of the dew. 

Then nought is seen from earth below, 

Nor heard but sounds of distant woe, 
A howling, shrieking strain on high, 
Alongst the stories of the sky; 
As if an host of spirits bright 
From this dire world had ta’en their flight, 
Weeping with dread uncertainty, 
Where their abode was thence to be, 
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All heighten’d by the thrilling pain, 
That they might ne’er return again. 

It brings to mind that evening drear, 
The last of Judah’s hope or fear, 
When Heathens raised the demon yell 
Of triumph, and Jerusalem fell ; 
When the devouring brand of Rome 
Uplighted Zion’s sacred dome, 
And told unto the remnant small 
Of God’s own people, that their thrall 
Was then begun that end should never, 
Forsaken by their God for ever. 
Their temple in one smouldering flame, 
What more on earth remain’d for them ! 
Then rush’d the young and old on death, 
Sinking beneath the foemen’s wrath, 
Till even Havock’s bloodshot eye 
Turn’d from the carnage scared and dry ; 
And Avarice spared the wailing few, 
Which Pity had refused to do. 
What thousands of excluded souls 
Would leave that night their earthly goals, 
Mounting the air like flickering flame, 
With rapid but unguided aim, 
Guided, though all to them unknown, 
The path unto the judgment throne ! 
Think of the air crowded to be 
With beings of Eternity, 
All fearing, hoping, trembling, crying, 
Romans and Jews together flying, 
How would they feel their race now run, 
Of all that they had lost or won, 
Of old heart-burnings and of strife, 
And all their daring deeds of life! 
Alas! would every warrior famed, 
Or council where a war is framed, 
But think of this as madness past, 
And to what all must come at last, 
And then remember seriously 
That there’s a reckoning still to be! 

But simile now aside I lay, 
For similes lead me still astray, 
And to our migrant hordes repair. 
High o’er the columns of the air, 
Like fleets of angels on they steer, 
With check, with challenge, and with cheer. 
The light foam that we see besprent 
On surface of the firmament, 
Yielded before the downy prow 
And silken sails of wavy snow, 
And a long path of changing hue 
Laid open vales of deeper blue, 
While shepherds of the Alpine reign, 
Of Kryman and the Apennine, 
Are startled by the wailing cry 
Within the bosom of the sky, 
That dies upon the northern wind, 
And gathers, gathers still behind ; 
In vain he strains his aching sight, 
It strays bewilder’d, lost in light, 
While, all alongst the empyrean cone, 
Thousands of yoices, sounding on, 
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Strike the poor hind with terror dumb !— 
He deems man’s sins have reach’d their sum, 
And his last day on earth is come. 

One resting-place, and one alone, 

To mankind ever has been known, 

A little lake on Alpine fell, 

Where Zurich meets with Appenzell ; 
And such a scene as their descent 

From out the glowing firmament, 

While skies around with echoes rung, 
No bard hath ever seen or sung ; 

They come with wild and waving wheel, 
Or mazes of the maddening reel, 
Pouring like snowballs in a stream, 

Or dancing in the solar beam, 

With shouts all shouts of joy excelling, 
Till even the frigid. Alps are yelling. 
Such scenes were once on Scottish plain, 
But there shall ne’er be seen again! 

On Scottish plain! who this may trow ? 
What means our bard ? he’s raving now; 
For save the fieldfare’s countless band, 
Or snowflakes of the northern land, 

Of migrant myriads there are none, 
And trivial such comparison, 

With this great southern inundation,— 
I hate so groundless an illation. 

Stop, countryman, for I allude 

To a more grand similitude. 

*Tis known to you, or, if ’tis not, 

’Tis pity that it were forgot, 

That our own grandsires oft have seen, 
As daylight faded on the green, 

And moonlight with its hues was blending, 
The fairy bridallers descending 

Straight from the moon like living stream 
On ladder of her golden beam, 

All pure as dewdrops of the even, 

And countless as the stars of heaven ; 
Their tiny faces glowing bright 

With flashes of a wild delight, 

Their little songs of fairy love, 

Like music of the spheres above; 

And every saraband and ring 

As swift as fire-flies on the wing. 
That-was a scene the soul to glad! 

Deem not my simile so bad. 

Well, here within that Alpine lake, 
Our blithe aérial sailors take 
Their pastime with abundant joy, 

Yet lost no moment of employ ; 

Tribe after tribe apart was set, 

To stock each marsh and minaret, 

From Zealand’s swamps which oceans lave, 
To Wolga’s wastes and Dwina’s wave, 
While a small portion, deem’d the best, 
Their potent leader thus address’d: 

“ Friends, countrymen, and kinsmen mine, 
Most noble Storks of sacred line, 

It grieves me much that we have lost 
Our empire upon Britain’s coast, 
For nought can happen but mischance, 
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Without our blessed countenance ; 
And since the day that we forsook her, 
Such dire mischances have o’ertook her, 
By means of blundering, blustering schemers, 
Bald turncoats, trimmers, and blasphemers, 
That now she stands o’erwhelm’d with horror, 
And trembles at the gulf before her ; 
To ruin’s brink driven on by foes, 
One other push, and down she goes. 
Haste, then, her drooping heart to cherish, 
[ list not church and state should perish. 
One single hint of your descent 
May total ruin yet prevent.” 

“ Alas! my liege! whate’er betide,” 
A stately noble Stork replied, 
“ There I shall never go for one, 
They are all poachers to a man. 
Herons, bog-bumpers, and such game, 
Are prizes rich enough for them ; 
For they must shoot at every thing, 
Be’t duke or teal, or kirk or king; 
And not one blessed Stork alll be 
Alive within two days or three. 
The very last time I was there, 
Had I not mounted in the air 
Above the clouds, and cross’d the main, 
I ne’er had seen your grace again. 
Two goodly relatives of mine, 
Brave noble Storks of royal line,’ 
As asecure and shelter’d rest, 
On Wharn-cliff built their airy nest ; 
The squire shot both that night they came, 
And sold them at the mart for game 
At double price of crane or goose, 
Swearing they were white heronsheughs. 
People that cannot keep unriven 
A sacred garb that’s to them given, 
Deserve no countenance nor grace 
From canonized and sacred race. 
On Sidmouth cliff or Eldon hill 
A bird of heaven might venture still, 
Or even on Winshiel’s lofty bower, 
Or dark Newcastle’s smoky tower ; 
But even these the spoiler’s eye— 
Leave Britain to her destiny !” 

But one bold Stork, and one alone, 
Straight to the British shores has flown, 
And the first day he settled there, 

As roosting on a palace fair, 

Rolling his red eye in the ring, 

A — Bishop broke his wing, 

And bore him home, with smiles of joy, 
To his beloved cadaverous boy. 

That Stork’s last speech and dying words 
Are all that now my tale affords. 

“ Woe to this land, so long beloved, 
So long by earth and heaven approved, 
But favour’d and preserved in vain 
In bulwark of her rolling main ! 

For all her precious blessings sent 
Are wholly by the roots uprent. 
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That sin can never be forgiven, 
Committed ’gainst the light of Heaven, 
The spirit’s warnings, and the din 
Of the small voice that cries within. 
“ Instead of birds that wing the sky, 
Of bold and independent eye, 
Nought can her wisdom cherish now 
But gull, and grebe, and heronsheugh ; 
These slabberers, whom God disapproves, 
That watch for fishes and for loaves ; 
Who, for fat puddock, or such thing, 
Would pluck the royal eagle’s wing, 
And on a view, however sinister, 
Would sell the kirk and hang the minister ; 
Out on them all! I here disburse 
To every class my latest curse ! 
Since they have sacrificed the last 
Best blessing to their lot Was cast; 
Meet they should grovel in the mire, 
Till quench’d be all their ancient fire! 
The last bird of the heavenly race 
Here falls, and leaves his vacant place, 
Which base venality surrounds, 
A prey to harpies and to hounds. 
“ Farewell, ye vales of Palestine, 
Which I shall ne’er behold again ; 
Ye piles and altars clothed in dust, 
Wherein I placed my early trust, 
And which, with death before my sight, 
My spirit turns to with delight ! 
“ Farewell, ye clouds, which oft I’ve rent, 
Ye foldings of the firmament, 
Where oft I’ve view’d the treasures dire 
Of hail, of thunder, and of fire, 
With reeling shades of hideous form, 
The first gyrations of the storm. 
“ Farewell, ye wreathes so downy bright, 
Ye windows of empyreal light, 
Through which I’ve view’d the rolling world 
With all her winding dells unfurl’d, 
When snowy Alps and streams were seen, 
All else appear’d one level green, 
While glassy lakes would intervene 
As mirrors of the heavenly reign, 
In which I saw inverted lie 
The marbled clouds that clothed the sky, 
And dark blue windows, deeply sleeping, 
Through which a thousand Storks were peeping. 
“ Farewell, ye Stars, whose tiny brightness 
I’ve often fann’d with wing of lightness, 
Brushing with snowy down the damps 
Away from off your gilded lamps, 
Then with joint shout of thousand yellings, 
Which sounded through your sapphire dwellings, 
With boom that made you stop your ears, 
And shoot like rockets from your spheres, 
Frightening almost to parting breath 
The children of this world beneath ; 
This last farewell with grief I render ;— 
One bird of heaven foregoes your splendour! 
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“ Farewell, thou Moon, whose silver light 
Gilds the dim alcove of the night, 
And when thy lord to rest has gone, 
With modest mien ascend’st his throne, 
Dispensing far, as queen beseems, 
The bounty of thy borrow’d beams! 
Beloved moon, there is a bound 
Of holiness breathes thee around, 
A majesty of virgin prime, 
A stillness beauteous and sublime, 
That, oh! it grieves thy servant's core 
That he shall ne’er behold thee more, 
Nor pilot to his tribe the way 
Through regions of thy modest ray ! 
“Imperial Sun, so gorgeous bright, 
Great source of glory, life, and light, 
The Stork’s own deity alone, 
He worships thee—beside thee, none, 
For thou endow’st him with the sense 
To seek thy milder influence, 
Whether in Europe’s shadowy woods 
Or regions of the tropic floods ; 
Farewell for ever, king of heaven, 
Be all my trespasses forgiven ! 
And now on Britain’s sordid line 
I leave my curse, but crave not thine. 
Forgive them all save the state botchers, 
Those piteous pedagogues and poachers, 
Praters oppress’d with proud proficiency, 
Sapience supreme, and self-sufficiency ; 
Degrading with their yelping bills, 
The shepherds on a thousand hills. 
O blessed Sun, to man in kindness, 
Visit them with Assyrian blindness, 
That they may grope about for foe, 
To tell them whither they should go. 
That curse falls on myself—~I bow 
To thee, to death, and darkness now, 
And yield my spirit to the giver.— 
Thou beauteous world, adieu for ever !”’ 
Then the fair journeyer of the sky 
Crook’d his fair neck, and closed his eye, 
Stretch’d out his wing with rigid shiver, 
His noble heart gave its last quiver ; 
And the last guest of heaven is gone 
That e’er sought grace in Albion. 
Woe to the hands so ill directed, 
That should have such a life protected ; 
But that dire day of sin and shame, 
Of bare-faced brazenness and blame, 
When Heaven’s vicegerents were forsworn, 
The child shall rue that is unborn. 


Mount Bencer, Jan. 21, 1830. 
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THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


LETTER THIRD. 


To his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &e. &c. 


From James M‘ Queen, Esq. 


My Lorp Duke, 

In my last letter, under date 18th 
April last, I had through this channel 
occasion to advert to the notorious 
though still disputed fact, that person- 
al slavery exists, and to an incredible 
extent, in every Presidency of Bri- 
tish India. In proof of this 1 adduced 
extracts from that ponderous volume, 
entitled, “ Stavery in Inp1A,” called 
for by Mr Foweti Buxton some 
years ago, and produced by the East 
India Company in obedience to the 
order of the House of Commons, and 
by that House ordered to be printed 
March 12, 1828. The great length 
of these papers, occupying 936 close- 
ly printed folio pages, and the ne- 
cessarily circumscribed pages of the 
yeriodical publication through which 

have the honour to address you, 
compelled me to omit many import- 
ant particulars regarding the exist- 
ence of Personal Slavery, and the 
state of the slaves, in our Eastern do- 
minions; but sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, was stated to establish the 
fact, that in India slaves and their 
progeny were the property of their 
masters in ABSOLUTE RIGHT, and of 
their descendants from generation to 
generation ; that they were sold with 
the land or without the land, as cir- 
cumstances occurred ; that they were 
chiefly employed in the labours of 
agriculture ; that they were sold in- 
dividually, and without any regard 
to families, relatives, or connexions, 
and that, with the coarsest possible 
fare, they had, in anti-colonial phrase, 
severe tasks to perform “ under a 
burning sun;” and that while left 
wholly without instruction, they en- 
joyed and received but limited and 
very scanty protection. 

As the documents which I referred 
to, and the extracts which 1 made 
from them, cannot be contradicted, 
it may by some be considered super- 
fluous to return to the subject; but 
when I have shewn the cause why I 
do so, they may see and acknow- 


ledge the propriety and the necessi- 
ty, under present circumstances, of 
pressing these points still more strong- 
ly upon the attention of the public. 

There is a periodical work, pub- 
lished in London, and entitled “ THE 
WEstTMINSTER Review,” which, as it 
is not at all probable that your Grace 
countenances, I am anxious, through 
a much wider circulation and proud- 
er channel than it can command, to 
bring some of its anti-colonial la- 
bours (by printing and circulating 
these separately, the Anti-Slavery 
Society have made its labours their 
labours) to the notice of your Grace 
and the public. The writer is, 1 am 
informed, the author of a scurrilous 
attack upon the proprietors of land 
in Great Britain, under the title of 
“Tne CarecnismM or THE CORN 
Laws,” &c. He was, as he tells us, 
“eight years in India ;” at p. 288, he 
proceeds thus :— 

“ Nobody believes that cultivation is 
carried on by slaves in the east, as it is in 
the west. If so, where are the slave laws, 
and where are the advertisements in the 
Gazettes? The natives of India, in their 
own extraordinary English, advertise 
every thing that can possibly be bought or 
sold ; how is it that they never advertise 
slaves ? There is not a common soldier that 
arrives from India, that is not capable of 
bearing witness to the FLAGRANT FALSE- 
Hoop of the assertion, that India is culti- 
vated by slaves. If it was, the East In- 
dia Company would not hold possession long 
enough to send a dispatch to the Governor 
General. It is true, that among the in- 
numerable tribes and castes that compose 
the immense population of India, vestiges 
of slavery may be found.” 

And he adds, 

“ It would not be much trouble to the 
governors of India at home, to send out 
five lines in a dispatch, disavowing all re- 
cognition of the estate of personal slavery 
throughout their vast dominions, and 
they have as manifest an interest in doing 
it as in sending out to enquire the price 
of cetton.” 

I pass over the cool mercantile as- 
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sociation of the human beings with 
“the price of cotton,” to observe, 
that it is melancholy to find an indi- 
vidual who, according to his own 
shewing, is above the rank of “a 
common soldier,’ and who has been 
“ eight years in India,” and who yet 
knows so little about that country, 
its establishments and its Spey 
as to venture to expose his own ig- 
norance or stupidity by asserting 
“ the flagrant falsehood,” that no such 
state of society (for this is what he 
means his words to convey) as per- 
sonal slavery, in its strictest and most 
unmitigated character, exists in In- 
dia. Accustomed to the total disre- 
gard for truth which is on every oc- 
casion shewn by anti-colonial wri- 
ters, it excites in my mind no sur- 
prise to meet with such assertions as 
those which have just been quoted. 
Instead of resorting to the tone of 
haughty Eastern declamation, which 
has no doubt been resorted to by 
this writer, because he was deficient 
in candour, information, and facts, I 
shall bring before your Grace and 
the public the following plain, unvar- 
nished selections from the official 
papers, transmitted by the Govern- 
ors General, and other authorities in 
India, who may, I humbly presume, 
be acknowledged to know more about 
India, its estehtbheunte, its popula- 
tion, and its laws, than any “ common 
soldier,” and a great deal more than 
this very ignorant and very insolent 
East Indian anti-colonial champion. 
In the documents which they have 
transmitted, this bravo scribbler may 
find out, if he has the understanding 
to find out, some of the East Indian 
“ slave laws,” and “ advertisements 
in the Gazettes,’ which he calls for, 
observing to him shortly, and once 
for all, that “ governors of India at 
home” dare not, and have acknow- 
ledged in writing that they dare not, 
“ send out five lines in a dispatch 
disowning all recognition of the es- 
tate of personal slavery throughout 
their vast dominions.” 

In the proceedings of the Revenue 
Board at Calcutta, April 1819, we 
have the answers of no fewer than 
nineteen Hindoos of rank, the most 
versant in the Hindoo laws regard- 
ing personal slavery, made to four- 
teen different fee put to each. 
I confine myself to the following re- 
plies :— 
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“ 14th. The practice of selling and pur- 
chasing slaves, has been in existence from 
TIME IMMEMORIAL,” (p. 853.) 

“10th. They are required to perform 
all the work connected wlth husbandry,” 
(p. 855.) 

* 10th. They are employed in plough. 
ing the fields (parrambas,) cutting wood, 
planting, cropping, AND IN SHORT IN ALL 
WORK CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE, 
They are, besides, required to watch the 
fields and granaries DURING THE NIGHT,” 


(p. 865.) 


In pages 6 and 7 we have a cor- 
rect translation of the Hindoo slave 
code, which enumerates no fewer 
than fifteen species of slavery, and in 
which we find included, “ Ist, Who- 
ever is born of a female slave;” 
“2d, whoever is purchased for a 
price ;’ “ 8th, whoever hath been 
enslaved by the fortune of battle ;” 
“and 10th, whoever of his own de- 
sire says to another, | am BECOME 
YOUR SLAVE.” 

The Hindoo slave code, p. 7, runs 
thus :— 


* Whoever is born from the body of a 
female slave, and whoever hath been pur- 
chased for a price, and whoever hath been 
found by chance any where, and whoever 
is a slave by descent from his ancestors, 
these four species of slaves, until they are 
freed by the voluntary consent of their 
master, CANNOT HAVE THEIR LIBERTY ; if 
their master, from a principle of benefi- 
cence, gives them their liberty, they be- 
come free.” 

** Whoever for the sake of enjoying a 
slave girl becomes a slave to any person, 
he shall recover his freedom upon renoun- 
cing the slave girl,” (p. 8.) 

“ Whoever hath become a slave by sell- 
ing himself to any person, he shall not be 
free until his master of his own accord 
gives him his freedom.” 

“« If the master, from a principle of be- 
neficence, gives him his liberty, he becomes 
free,” (p. 8.) 

At page 121 we find it admitted 
and stated by “ G. Dowdeswell, Se- 
cretary to Government Judicial De- 
partment,” in an official letter to the 
“ Register of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut,” and dated 6th June, 1820, 
that “the Hindoo and Mahommedan 
laws regarding domestic slavery” 
remained “ UNQUALIFIED.” At page 
102, we find‘an official letter, dated 
13th November, 1812, addressed by 
the Governor-General to C. T. Met- 
CALFE, Esq., the resident at Delhi, on 
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the subject of a proclamation issued 
by him regarding the abolition, not 
of slavery, but of a Foreign Slave 
Trade. It runs thus :— 

“ 2. The Governor General 1x Covun- 
cit observes, that your proclamation not 
only prohibits the importation of slaves 
for sale into the assigned territories, but 
the sale of slaves actually within these 
territories previously to its promulgation, 
a measure which his Lordship in Council 
Was NOT PREPARED TO SANCTION. Odious 
and abominable as such a traffic is in any 
shape, the laws which have hitherto been 
enacted to restrain it, have been confined 
in their object to the trade in slaves by 
importation and exportation, but have Nor 
been extended to the emancipation of per- 
sons already in a state of slavery under the 
old law, nor to the Ppronisition of their 
transfer by sale to other masters within 
the country which they inhabit. 

“ 3. For these reasons, and from other 
considerations of much apparent weight, 
the views of Government have been limit- 
ed to the prohibition of further importa- 
tion of slaves for sale into the territories of 
the Honourable Company ; and you will 
observe the regulation X. of 1811, is con- 
fined to this object. In conformity, there- 
fore, to the sentiments conveyed to you in 
Mr Epminstone’s letter of the 25th of 
September, his Lordship 1x Councit de- 
sires that the terms of your proclamation 
may be modified, so as to correspond with 
the enactment contained in that regula- 
tion.” 

Signed J. Apam, 
“© Secretary to Government.” 


In a further communication to the 
Government upon the subject, Mr 
Metcalfe, under date 3d January 1813, 
amongst other things, states :— 

“17. In issuing a proclamation for the 
abolition of the future importation and 
sale of slaves, I had no idea of infringing 
on the rights of the actual proprietors of 
slaves purchased or possessed heretofore. 
All the proprietors of slaves in this terri- 
tory, notwithstanding that proclamation, 
retain all their rights over their slaves, 
except that of selling them, or making 
them the property of another. This is 
perfectly understood in consequence of the 
decisions given in the Court of Judicature 
in trials between owners and slaves. I 
have more than once embraced the oppor- 
tunity afforded by such trials to explain 
publicly, that slaves are still the property 
of their owners, though not (with refer- 
ence to my former misconception of the 
views of Government) as heretofore dis- 


posable property.” 
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Under date March 6th, 1813, the 
Government again writes Mr Met- 
calfe thus :— 


“ In continuation of the orders of 
Government of the present date, I am 
directed to acquaint you, that it occurs to 
the Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council, that the prohibition established 
against the importation of slaves into the 
territory, subject to your superintendence, 
should not extend to slaves accompanying 
their masters from other parts of the Com- 
pany’s territories, and not intended for 
sale. As persons possessing slaves are not 
restricted under the general laws and re- 
gulations from removing them from one 
district to another, the principles of con- 
sistency and uniformity in arrangements 
of a legislative nature, seem to require that 
no such restriction should be established 
on the removal of slaves from other parts 
of the British territories into the places 
subject to your superintendence.” —( Sign- 
ed G. Dowdeswell, Chief Secretary to Go- 
vernment, page 107.) 


These and other communications 
terminated in the prohibition of a 
slave trade, by the sale of new slaves 
in the province of Delhi. How the 
law was obeyed, I consider unneces- 
sary to state, and, besides, have nei- 
ther time nor limits to enter upon this 
part of the subject. 

At page 559, we find a letter from 
Mr Secretary Thackeray to the Pre- 
sident and Members of the Board of 
Trade, Madras, and dated 13th Noy. 
1810, which states thus :— 


* Although the exportation and impert- 
ation of slaves as a traffic is prohibited, 
domestic slavery is recognised by the usage 
of the country, and the Mahommedan and 
Hindoo laws, and has never been abolish- 
ed by the British Government.” 


At pages 303—308, we find, among 
the replies of the Mufties, and the 
Pundits of Bengal, to the Sudder 
Dewanny, in April, 1808, regarding 
the nature of personal slavery, under 
the Mahommedan and Hindco laws, 
the following :— 


“ Answer to the 2d Question. 
Mahommedan Law. 

“ The rightful proprietor of male and 
female slaves has a claim to the services of 
such slaves, to the extent of their power 
and ability, 7. e. he may employ them in 
baking, cooking, in making, dying, and 
washing clothes, as agents in mercantile 
transactions, in attending cattle, in tillage, 
or cultivation; as carpenters, ironmopgers, 
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and goldsmiths ; in transcribing ; as wea- 
vers, and in manufacturing woollen cloths ; 
as shoemakers, boatmen, twisters of silk, 
water drawers ; in shaving, in performing 
surgical operations, such as cupping ; and 
as farriers, bricklayers, and the like; and 
he may hire them out in service in any of 
the above capacities. He may also employ 
them himself, or for the use of the family 
in other duties of a domestic nature, such 
as in fetching water for washing or weezoo, 
religious purification, in, anointing his 
body with oil, rubbing his feet, in attend- 
ing his person while dressing, and in 
guarding the door of his house,” &c. 


« Answer to the 2d Question.” 
Hindoo Law. 

“ The owner of a male or female slave 
may require of such slave the performance 
of impure work, such as plastering and 
sweeping the house, cleaning the door, 
gateway, and necessary, rubbing his mas- 
ter’s body with oil, and clothing him, re- 
moving fragments of victuals left at his 
master’s table and eating them, removing 
urine, or human ordure, rubbing his mas- 
ter’s feet and other limbs, &c. In cases of 
disobedience or fault committed by the 
slave, the master has power to beat his slave 
with a thin stick, or to bind him with a 
rope ; and if he should consider the slave 
deserving of severer punishment, he may 
ow his hair, or expose him upon an ass. 

ut if the master should exceed this ex- 
tent of his authority, and inflict punish- 
ment upon his slave of a severer nature 
than the above stated, he is liable to pay a 
fine to the hakim or ruling power of a 
thousand puns of Khur mohurs (eighty 
thousand Kowries.) This is declared by 
Munoo, according to Rutnad, Khun, Bi- 
bad, Chinta, Mun, and other authorities.” 


* Answer to the 3d Question. 

* A master las no right to command 
his male and female slave to perform any 
other duties besides those specified in the 
answer to the 2d Question, or authority to 
punish his slave, further than in the man- 
ner before stated ; and if he should exceed 
this discretionary power in either case, he 
is liable to the same penalty, viz. one thou- 
sand puns of Kowries. This is declared 
by Munoo and Bishee.” 


“ Answer to the 4th Question. 

“ The commission, however, of offences 
of the above nature by the master, does 
not affect the state of bondage of the slave, 
and the ruling power has not the right of 
granting his manumission; but if it should 
be established in evidence before the hakim, 
that any person having stolen or inveigled 
away by fraud and treachery a child or 
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slave, had afterwards sold him to another, 
or that any person had compelled another 
intoslavery by force and violence, the ruling 
power may then order the emancipation 
of such child or slave. This is the law 
declared by Jak Bulk, Munu, Minoo, 
and Kuteeabun, according to Met Unchhra 
and other authorities.” 


The Mahommedan and Hindoo 
laws being the codes by which the 
jurisprudence of India is administer- 
ed to the natives thereof, and person- 
al slavery being sanctioned and sup- 
ported by these laws, it is necessary 
to ascertain how far the British laws, 
emanating from Great Britain, and 
the British Government in India, have 
altered the Hindoo slave code. The 
following extracts “ of a letter in the 
Judicial Department from the Gover- 
nor General in Council of Bengal, to 
the Court of Directors, dated the 
29th October 1817,” will shew this:— 


“ 145. On this point it appeared to us, 
that none of the provisions of the act of 
Parliament passed for the abolition of the 
slave trade, in any manner affected, or pro- 
fessed to affect, the relation between mas- 
ter and slave wherever that relation might 
exist by law; whatever, therefore, had been 
the law according to the Mahommedan 
and Hindoo codes (for those over whom 
they extended) on the subject of domestic 
slavery, before the passing of the act of the 
51 Geo. III. c. 23, continued to be the 
law still: moRE ESPECIALLY AS THESE CODES 
HAD BEEN DISTINCTLY RECOGNIZED AND OR- 
DERED TO BE OBSERVED BY PARLIAMENT!” 

* 155, The native subjects of the Bri- 
tish government residing in the territories, 
subordinate to the several Presidencies, 
have, in fact, the same authority over their 
slaves, and the same property in them, that 
they would have had, if the act in ques- 
tion had never been passed ; and the seve- 
ral Zillah and provincial courts are bound 
to receive and to determine all questions 
of that nature, which are respectively cog- 
nizable by them under the existing regu- 
lation.” 

“ 158. A slave, by entering the Com- 
pany’s territories, does not become free; 
nor can he, who was lawfully a slave, 
emancipate himself, by running away 
from one country where slavery is lawful, 
to another where it is equally lawful.” 

‘159. The property in the slave still 
continues in the master; and the master 
has the same right to have it restored to 
him, that any native subject of our terri- 
tories could have, supposing that right to 
be established in the mode prescribed by 
the local laws and regulations,” 
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“ 163. Had the provisions of that act 
been intended to apply to the importation 
and removal of slaves by land, in the Ho- 
nourable Company’s territories or the 
continent of India, it cannot be supposed 
that the Legislature would have confined 
the operation of the 4th section of that 
Act exclusively to the West Indies; that 
it would have subjected to the punish- 
ment of transportation whole nations, 
amongst whom domestic slavery had im- 
memorially existed, under the sanction of 
law, RECOGNIZED By PariiaMENtT, and 
this without any reference to those esta- 
blished laws and usages, and without re- 
pealing the acts of Parliament, by which 
the observance of them Is GUARANTEED TO 
THE Natives; that it would, in short, 
have subjected the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan inhabitants of the British territo- 
ries in the East Indies, to the severe pu- 
nishment of transportation, for acts which 
the 4th section of the act renders legal 
in the West Indies.” 


It would be superfluous for me, 
my Lord Duke, to adduce further re- 
ferencesfrom the Reports in question, 
to prove that personal slavery exists 
in its most strict and absolute form 
in India. It not only does so, but it 
is “GUARANTEED TO THE Natives” by 
“ Acts of the British Parliament,’— 
by that Parliament, and by the peo- 
ple of that country who elect that 
Parliament, and who cry out to ex- 
tinguish that system of domestic sla- 
very which they had established and 
long encouraged in the West Indies! 

In my former letter, I shewed, at 
great length, the incredible number 
of domestic slaves that there are at 
this day in India. One single refer- 
ence may here be considered to be 
sufficient to shew this extent. “ In 
Malabar and Canara alone,” says the 
Madras Revenue Board, p. 900, “ the 
number of slaves is calculated at 
180,000” in 1819! 

Thus, my Lord Duke, we have not 
only the admission, that personal sla- 
very exists in India, but the invete- 
racy of the system is shewn in the ac- 
knowledged fact, that a slave trade, 
(about which Ihave hitherto said little) 
and to a great extent, continued to be 
carried on in that quarter of our do- 
minions, ten years after it had been 
totally abolished in the West Indies ; 
and we shall presently see that it con- 
tinued to a much later—to the latest 
period. What will the insolent wri- 
ter in the Westminster Review say to 
these notorious, these incontestable, 
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these overwhelming facts, and to his 
“ flagrant falsehood,” namely, that 
there are (for this is what his words 
are intended to convey) no slaves in 
India, and which, in the face of the 
whole British nation, insulted by such 
a flagrant act, he has ventured to put 
forth. I leave him, my Lord Duke, 
to that mortification, which detected 
“ falsehood,” and exposed ignorance 
and presumption feel, and must al- 
ways feel. 

Subsequent to the abolition of the 
African slave trade by Great Britain in 
1808, great exertions weremade by the 
authorities in India, in order to sup- 
press the slave trade which was car- 
ried on in that quarter of the world, 
both by land and sea. Severe laws, 
in obedience to the British statute, 
and founded upon it, were passed in 
every Presidency ; but after years of 
labour, these were found to be ina 
great measure inoperative, because 
they were opposed to the feelings 
and to the interests of the population 
and the government of Hindostan ; 
and while the operation of these laws 
was very frequently pene of 
“ great injustice” (so the authorities 
state) to individuals, they were found 
to be too feeble to root out the inve- 
terate evils against which they were 
directed. They continued to be eva- 
ded, both by land and sea, though 
less frequently so by the latter, than 
by the former. Down to 1825, the 
latest period to which the official do- 
cuments reach, we find the system of 
kidnapping children, andselling them 
as slaves, continuing in various parts 
of India, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the authorities to punish and to 
prevent it. Almost every page of the 
documents referred to, bring before 
us instances of the violation of the laws 
in this respect. At page 376, we are 
told that the practice continued inBen- 
galsolateas 1823; and at e903, we 
find it stated in an official letter from 
the Court of Directors, to the Gover- 
nor in Council of Fort George, dated 
28th April 1824, that the system of 
kidnapping children was * very pre- 
valent at Madras,” and that the po- 
lice endeavoured to apprehend the 
offenders, “ but without suecess ;” 
and at page 555, as well as in various 
other passages, we find some striking 
instances mentioned, of parents sell- 
ing their own children as slaves, 
which is considered legal by the Hin- 
doo code. At page 115, we are told 
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that the traffic in children in Nepaul 
was very great. At page 211, we find 
the case stated, of a woman who had 
urchased at Jhausey, and brought 
into Cawnpoor in 1813, two young 
girls, for the purpose of prostitution, 
a custom which is quite common all 
over India. At pages 243 and 244, 
weare informed, that notonly slavery 
existed in Dacca, butthata slave trade 
continued to be carried on there in 
1813; and even as late as 1816, the 
practice of inveigling children, and 
evading the laws against the slave 
trade, continued to prevail in that 
quarter. At pages 246 and 247, we 
are told, that in 1816 it was the prac- 
tice in Sylhet, for mothers to sell 
their children, and which children 
were better taken care of by their 
“ new masters” than by their own 
mothers ; and farther, that in the Zel- 
lah Tipperah, the slave trade conti- 
nues, the people selling themselves 
from poverty, &c. At page 109, we 
are told that “ the importation and 
sale of slaves continues unrestricted 
in Rumpoore and the Rohilla Jageer ;” 
and under date 17th June, 1825, J. 
Corton, principal collector and ma- 
gistrate, adverts to the continued 
practice of mothers selling their chil- 
dren, and theninforms us, that in Tan- 
jore Nagapatam, “ slavery is carried 
to a greater extent than is generally 
understood, and TO BE INCREASING.” 
Pages 377—379 place before us, un- 
der the head Bengal Judicial Consul- 
tations, 25th March, 1824, the follow- 
ing remarkable instance of a foreign 
slave trade successfully carried on at 
Calcutta. The fact was stated in the 
Calcutta Journal, a paper, if I mis- 
take not, then conducted by the in- 
dividual who now conducts the Ori- 
ental Herald in London, which Jour- 
nal, in a late number, had the extra- 
. ordinary hardihood to dispute the 
existence, not only of a slave trade, 
but almost of slavery itself, in India ; 
and further, of boldly asserting, that 
the quotations from the documents 
which have been so often referred to 
were unfairly quoted. To “ such 
writers as” this,reply is unnecessary. 
The charge made about a slave trade 
in Calcutta, upon investigation, was 
found to be correct: it runs thus :— 
“We are informed that 150 Eunuchs 
have been landed from the Arab ships 
this season, to be sold as slaves in the 
capital of British India. It is known, 
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too, that these ships are in the habit 
of conveying away MANY OF THE Na- 
TIVES OF THIS COUNTRY, PRINCIPALLY 
FEMALES, and disposing of them in 
Arabia, in barter for African slaves in 
the Calcutta market.” “Nature shud- 
ders at the thought of the barbarities 
practised by these abusers of God’s 
noblest creatures, who are led by an 
accursed thirst of, gold, to brutalize 
the human species. Only one fact 
shall suffice, to shew the savage and 
murderous barbarity resorted to by 
the wretches engaged in a traffic so 
revolting to humanity. A gentleman 
has informed us, that of 200 African 
boys emasculated at Judda, only ten 
survived the cruel operation !” 

It is twenty years, my Lord Duke, 
since the African slave trade with 
our West India colonies, a trade in- 
stituted and carried on, not by the 
colonies, but by the mother country, 
for her interest and advantage, was b 
law abolished, and since that cael 
not a single violation of the law by 
any British subject, has taken place 
in any one of these colonies; while 
in India, held up as being so pureand 
so superior to them, the violations are 
numerous—innumerable and glaring; 
but then these West India colonies 
have no harems to guard, like the Na- 
bobs in the East,—like the worship- 
em of Juggernaut and the “ False 

rophet,” and the Lords who rule 
both, otherwise they would not be so 
reviled and calumniated. 

So inveterate is the system both 
of slavery and the slave trade in In- 
dia, that, as I have already stated, 
after years of labour and of error 
from hasty measures, the East Indian 
government seem wisely to have 
adopted the plan of trusting to time, 
instruction, and good government, to 
meliorate and to root out these wide- 
spread evils in civil society in India; 
and so far are they, as the haughty 
writer in the Westminster Review 
boasts, from being secure from the 
non-existence of personal slavery in 
India, and heedless of what passes 
about that subject, that they tremble 
at the consequences which the innova- 
tions which have been attempted, and 
others which may be meditated, may 
produce in India, as the following 
extracts from their official corre- 
spondence and instructions will abun- 

antly testify : 

At page 106, G. DowpesweELt, chief 
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Secretary to the Government, writes 
the Resident at Delhi, under date 
March 6th, 1813, amongst other things, 
thus: 


“It must necessarily be an object of 
the anxious solicitude of Government to 
reconcile, as far as possible, the abolition 
of this odious traffic,” (a Slave Trade), 
with the prevailing sentiments of the 
people, and with the obvious expediency 
of guarding against pIssATISFACTION IN SO 
LARGE A PART OF THE COMMUNITY as would 
be affected by the prohibition of the sale 
of slaves.” 


“ Extract from the Proceedings of his Ex- 
cellency the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General in Council in the Poli- 
tical Department, under date the “th 
April, 1817,—p. 332. 

“ Letter to John Adam, Esq. Secretary to 

the Governor-General,—p. 335. 


““ With reference to the extent to which 
domestic slavery exists in India under the 
existing laws and usages of the Hindoos 
and Mahommedani, and to the known ha- 
bits and feelings of the people relative to 
that point, the Vice-President in Council 
is of opinion, that the greatest care should 
be observed to guard against the preva- 
lence of an impression amongst the na- 
tives that any general or direct interfe- 
rence in the existing relation of master and 
slave is contemplated by government. 

“ Any impression of that nature might 
be expected to excite feelings of alarm and 
dissatisfaction ; and on this ground it ap- 
pears to be of importance that the govern- 
ment of Bombay should avoid, as far as 
may be practicable, the official revival and 
discussion of this question, after the deli- 
berate consideration which it has under- 
gone in communication with the legal 
authorities at this Presidency.” 


“ Extract of a letter in the Judicial De- 
partment, from the Court of Directors 
to the Governor in Council of Fort 
George, dated April 28th, 1824,—page 


“ We desire that you will be extremely 
cautious in making any regulation for de- 
fining the relations of master and slave. 
It is our wish to improve the condition 
of the latter to the utmost extent, and we 
fear, that in defining the power of mas- 
ters, acts of compulsion might be legalized, 
which by custom are not now tolerated, 
and the slaves might be placed in a worse 
condition than before.” 

“Extract from the proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, under date the 25th Novem- 

ber, 1819,—page 893. 


“ From what has been already stated, 
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it will be found that agricultural slavery 
has existed in this district from time im- 
memorial. I (Mz Hi1r) shall now sub- 
mit my opinion as to the policy, or other- 
wise, of abolishing the establishment. 

“ There is something so revolting and 
abhorrent to an Englishman in the idea 
of slavery, that the advocates for its con- 
tinuance in any shape must ever labour 
under the disadvantage of pre-judgment. 
Notwithstanding this, I shall endeavour 
to shew, that so far as relates to the re- 
venue of this district, (and I trust my 
opinion will not be supposed to extend 
farther, ) the abolition of the puller system 
would be attended with the most serious 
and ruinous consequences. 

“ For the sake of argument, however, 

I will suppose, that by proclamation of 
government, the establishment is directed 
to be abolished. In this case, I appre- 
hend the direct consequences would be, 
either an immediate desertion of the pul- 
lers in a body, or that they would remain 
in statu quo. The first would be the na- 
tural conduct of any class of society ha- 
ving experienced ill usage from their for- 
mer masters, and the latter course would 
be adopted by the pullers, if they had no 
reason to complain. If the pullers ab- 
sconded, it is clear that No REVENVE could 
be collected, for who is to supply their 
place? Andin this case would government 
have any claim on the meer ossidars ? The 
latter would naturally say, you have ta- 
ken away our means of paying ; you have 
reduced us to poverty ; you have abolished 
an establishment which has existed for 
ages, and have thought proper, at our ex- 
pense, to emancipate our slaves, which 
prescription and our laws made as much 
our property as the houses we live in. 
By the laws of our caste we are prevented 
from tilling our land; and yet you ask us 
to pay a revenue, which alone can be paid 
from its produce. 

* On the other hand, should the pro- 
clamation have only the effect of leaving 
things as they are ; if the pullers remained 
with their masters as heretofore, the only 
benefit resulting therefrom would be, that 
government had published a proclamation 
without any attention being paid to it. 
It would be at least a useless, if not a dan- 
gerous document. Hence to emancipate 
them entirely, would be ruinous in its 
consequences both to the revenue and the 
puller ; for emancipation in India would 
confer no rights beyond what the puller 
at present enjoys. Though nominally 
emancipated, he and his children would 
remain the lowest order of society; he 
would either continue at the plough, pos- 
sibly under less favourable circumstances 
than at present, or seek a livelihood by 
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more daring means. In short, I have no 
doubt, as justly observed by the Board, 
that ‘ it might be more dangerous too 
suddenly to disturb the long-established 
relations in society subsisting between 
these two orders.’”— Official extracts, sign- 
ed A. D. Campbell, Secretary. 

Similar extracts might be multipli- 
ed, but it would be superfluous. Not 
only then does personal slavery exist 
in India, but, from the preceding ex- 
tracts, it appears, that after many rash 
efforts to extirpate it, the East Indian 
government found these to be so ill- 
timed, injurious, and hazardous, that 
they abandoned them, with the reso- 
lution, as has been already mention- 
ed, to leave the remedy to time, and 
the general melioration and the in- 
struction of the people. In the ex- 
tracts last made, your Grace and the 
public will observe, that on this and 
other subjects connected with agri- 
cultural and other labour perform- 
ed by slaves, the East Indian go- 
vernment reasons in the same man- 
ner that the so much calumniated 
West-Indian colonists and legisla- 
tures do. They shew, that without 
personal slaves, cultivation and re- 
venue, in the East Indies, must cease, 
and the West Indians, like the East 
Indians, further say, that compulsory 
laws to meliorate and to extirpate 
slavery, instead of doing good, too 
frequently render the slaves worse 
off “ than they were before.” This 
truth, let it be remarked, is denied as 
— the West Indies, but admit- 
ted and acted upon in the East In- 
dies. Why, my Lord, should the 
East Indians be thus favoured at the 
expense of the characters of the 
West Indians? Why, but that the one 
is weak and the other strong, and 
that some of the leading opponents 
of the latter are interested in the 
former. It is not in Hindostan alone 

.We find the official authorities stating 
that labour cannot be obtained with- 
out compulsion; we find Sir Sram- 
FORD Rarr ies (page 165) stating, up- 
on the capture of Batavia, that the 
assistance of slave servants was in- 
dispensably necessary ; for, says he, 
“as a proof of the difficulty, 1r Nor 
IMPOSSIBILITY, of keeping up any pro- 
per establishment here witnout 
SLAVES, I may add, that no sooner 
was Mr Van Braam” (the Dutch 
minister) “ out of the house yester- 
day, than all the helpers in the stables, 
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WHO WERE FREEMEN, DESERTED ar 
once.” At page 167 he tells us, that 
there were 27,142 foreigners, slaves 
in Java, a number of whom were the 
property of the Government. 

But the advantages to the holders 
of slaves in the East Indies do not 
rest here. Not only is the importa 
tion of slaves accompanying foreign. 
ers into the British territories in Hin. 
dostan permitted, see pages 144 and 
145, and page 381, but, by the offi. 
cial letter (already quoted) from G. 
DowpeEsweELtL, Chief Secretary to Go- 
vernment, dated Council Chamber, 
6th March, 1813, and addressed to 
the Resident at Delhi, it appears that 
slaves are, as settlers, readily per- 
mitted to accompany their masters 
from one district of India into an- 
other; a liberty which is denied to 
the West Indies. 

Not only are slaves legally sold and 
re-sold, and transferred in India to in- 
dividuals, but we learn by various 
passages in the papers before us, that 
the sale of slaves by Government, 
and the transfer of them in order to 
obtain revenue arrears from the 
wretched population, is quite a com- 
mon thing. Accordingly, we find 
(page 344) the Court of Appeal of 
Bareilly reporting to the Governor 
General thus :—“ The people of Ne- 
paul have often been subjected to a 
CAPITATION TAX, Which has compelled 
families to SELL THEIR CHILDREN, and 
often, as I have seen, occasioned deep 
distress.” At page 899, in reference 
to slavery in the government of Fort 
St George, we find A. D. Campse xt, 
Esq. Secretary, stating thus :—“ Ma- 
labar is not the only province where 
slaves are considered by the native 
Revenue Officers as tangible proper- 
ty, and entered as such in accounts 
submitted to the collectors.” In the 
same document, page 898, we find it 
thus stated :— 


Par. 36. “ With regard to the prac- 
tice of selling the slaves of revenue de- 
faulters, for the recovery of arrears due, 
on which the Beard have been directed to 
report; it appears that in the case which 
has been brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment, (by the third Judge, or circuit in 
Malabar, through the Sudder Adawlut, ) 
the seizures of slaves in question, with the 
view to their being disposed of by public 
sale, took place without the knowledge of 
the Collector; that on a petition complain- 
ing of the grievance being’ presented, an 
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order was issued by that officer, to restore 
the paddy seed and chermars (slaves.”) 
Par. 37. “ The Board observe with 
regret, that this order was not obeyed, but 
that the four slaves were sold for 32. 3 
” (about £3 sterling!) Under par. 
899 we find the Collector, in his report 
to Government, taking up this matter 
thus :—“ The third Judge,” says he, “ has 
been long enough in the revenue, and the 
judicial line, to know that the sale of 
chermars, (slaves,) both in execution of de- 
crees for arrears of revenue, and by mu- 
tual and private contracts, Is As COMMON 
AS THE SALE OF LAND; for if the soil is 
sold, what can be the use of retaining the 
slaves on it?” Under par. 39, Mr Camp- 
bell proceeds to tell us, that in the space of 
five years 186 cases of the description al- 
luded to had occurred in the Zillah Court 
of South Malabar alone! 


These references establish beyond 
dispute, the fact that the sale of slaves 
for revenue arrears in India “ is as 
common ‘as the sale of land;’’ and 
that to procure their revenue, the 
East India. Company oblige parents 
“to sell their children ;” thus separa- 
ting families, and breaking asunder 
the strongest ties of nature, without 
consideration or remorse. 

I must pass over the observations 
contained in various parts of the pa- 
pers before us, particularly pages 
872—874, &c., where the authorities 
in India, describing the state and ex- 
tent of personal slavery in India, take 
consolation to themselves in the Pha- 
risaical boast, that East Indian slavery 
was a much gentler and more plea- 
sing thing than the slavery of Afri- 
cans (p. 897) in our West Indian co- 
lonies. In the same page they, how- 
ever, resort to an authority in justi- 
fication of personal slavery amongst 
the Hindoos and other nations, which 
enables us to set this boast and this 
matter in its proper light. The au- 
thority to which they have referred 
certainly is invincible and incontro- 
vertible; it runs thus:— 


* Both thy bondmen, and thy bond- 
maids, which thou shalt have, shall be of 
the heathen that are round about you; of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids. Moreover of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn amongst you, 
of them shall ye buy, and of their fami- 
lies that are with you, which they begat 
in your land: and they shall be your pos- 
session. And ye shall take them as an 
inheritance for your children after you, 
to inherit them for a possession; they 
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shall be your bondmen for ever: but over 
your brethren the children of Israel, ye 
shall not rule one over another with 
rigour.”—Zeviticus, chap. xxv. v. 44,45, 
and 46. 

While personal slavery, providing 
the personal slaves were strangers, 
that is, individuals from other na- 
tions, was recognized and sanctioned 
amongst the Jews, and slaves con- 
stituted property in ABSOLUTE RIGHT 
by the laws of Moses, the servant of 
God, it must be remarked, that the 
same laws denounced the most ter- 
rible judgments against the Jews, if 
they reduced their fellow-country- 
men to a state of personal slavery, 
or kept them in a state of servitude 
beyond a period limited by positive 
law, unless with their own consent; 
and the transgression of this law, and 
their adopting as part of their code 
this demoralizing system, namely, 
reducing their own brethren to a state 
of personal slavery without limits, 
formed the last terrible reproof, and 
produced the last terrible threaten 
ing from the Almighty by the lips of 
Jeremiah the prophet, to Zedekiah, 
King of Judah, which filled up the ini- 
quities of Judah immediately before 
Nebuchadnezzar laid Jerusalem in 
ashes, (Jeremiah, c. xxxiv. v. 8—22.) 
Thus, my Lord Duke, we perceive 
that the personal slavery anathema- 
tized by Jenovan is the slavery 
which prevails in India; that is, Hin- 
doos are made slaves by and to Hin- 
doos. The authorities who attempt 
to palliate it, by contrasting it with 
the slavery of Africans in the western 
world, ought therefore to be silent. 

But, my Lord Duke, notwithstand- 
ing that Mr Campbell, in the docu- 
ment alluded to, tells us (p. 897) 
as follows :—* In India, the slaves, 
where they do now exist, although 
they can be sold, transferred, or given 
away, cannot be forcibly dragged 
from their native country, and doom- 
ed to a life of bondage in a foreign 
land ;—a traffic in slaves, as carried 
on with Africa, is entirely unknown in 
India ;’”—notwithstanding this boast 
and this assertion, we find from other 
passages of the papers referred to, 
that there are many African slaves 
in India, and in the Company’s ter- 
ritories. At page 203 we are told, 
(par. 6,) “ His Lordship and Council 
are aware, that there are many pudlic 
slaves (descendants of native Africans 
imported into this settlement on ac-° 
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count of the Company long since) 
now here.” “ A very large body of 
Caffres were formerly imported by 
the Company when the settlement 
(Fort Marlborough) was first estab- 
lished, who had been brought from 
Madagascar and the coasts of Africa.” 
And at page 344, pars 113, we are 
pointedly informed, that “ there are 
VERY MANY NATIVES Of AFrRica in 
the provinces under the Bengal Go- 
vernment, that have been imported 
by people now holding them as slaves, 
or that have been since transferred 
by re-sale, and under the operation 
of a different system of law.” 

How African slaves came to India 
withoutan African slave trade—with- 
out being “ forcibly dragged from 
their country,” the wise heads who 
write on such subjects in India 
must be left to explain, while I pro- 
ceed to remark, that at page 929, we 
find, that so late as 1825 the prac- 
tice of kidnapping children in the 
Government af adras, in order to 
export them to the eastward as 
slaves, existed ; and page 380 tells us 
very plainly, that in 1824, not only 
a slave trade betwixt Africa and In- 
dia existed, but also a slave trade 
betwixt India and Africa. The Ma- 

istrates of Calcutta, 22d March, 1824, 
thus address W. B. Baitey, Esquire, 
Chief Secretary to Government :— 
“ The Magistrates have received in- 
formation, that persons are occasion- 
ally brought to Calcutta, or removed 
therefrom, in Arab ships, and soLp 
AS SLAVES; and they deem it right to 
apprise you, and all persons connect- 
ed with Arab shipping, of the heavy 
pensidicn and punishment which will 

e incurred by a violation of the law.” 

The great length to which the ex- 
tracts and remarks have already ex- 
tended, prevent me from dwelling 
upon the severities and cruelties 
which, in the pages alluded to, a 
— to be practised on the slaves in 

ndia; but these amidst the votaries 
of a barbarous and cruel superstition, 
and a . payee so ignorant and so 
degraded as the population of Hin- 
dostan generally are, may readily be 
conceived to be very great, and, more- 
over, that but few of the acts of bar- 
barity come to the knowledge of the 
proper tribunals. 

But not only does personal slavery 
exist in the territories of the East 
India Company to a great extent, but 
the East India Company, as a corpo- 
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rate body, are to this day the pro- 

rietors of a great number of slaves, 
fn St Helena, and in some of their 
Eastern dependencies, we find this 
the case; and in all the islands and 
possessions conquered in the Eastern 
seas during the late war, the Com- 
pany acquired a great number of 

ublic slaves, not one of whom they 
liberated, but restored to succeeding 
governments, as the islands and pos- 
sessions were restored after the gene- 
ral peace. In Java, in Banda, in 
Amboyna, this was particularly the 
case; nor is this all ; we actually find 
the East India Company, the lords 
and rulers of India, not only deri- 
ving their revenue from the sale of 
slaves, and the separation of families 
to raise it, but we also find them 
telling us, that without slaves the 
land cannot be cultivated, and with- 
out cultivation, that no revenue could 
by taxes be raised. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary, 
to the further application of our su 
ject, to enquire what the Govern- 
ment of India and the East India 
Company really is. The latter is the 
Government of India, and the Com- 

any is again compesed of indivi- 

uals in this (chiefly) and other 
countries, who hold each a certain 
proportion, more or less, of stock or 
capital in this great mercantile con- 
cern, which has overrun, and at pre- 
sent overawes, the most populous 
and extensive region in Asia. This 
Company of individuals choose a cer- 
tain number of Directors, resident 
in London, whose word gives laws 
to India, and to whom all the Gover- 
nors, and the authorities thereof, are 
amenable and subject. In looking 
over the list of East India proprie- 
tors for the year 1829, who are en- 
titled to vote, I perceive that a very 
great number of them reside in 
CiapHam, and the adjacent parts of 
Surrey, which parts are the most re- 
markable for their inveterate hostility 
against the British West Indies, in- 
cluding, no doubt, in the hostile bands, 
the East India s/ave proprietors who 
are there resident. Although the 
names of many of the anti-colonial 
adversaries are unknown to me, still, 
in looking over the list alluded to, 
I find several of the more active, 
together with the names of many 
ersons of rank; and if my personal 
nowledge of the anti-colonial socie- 
ties Was more extensive, I should 
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undoubtedly be able to array before 
your Grace and the country a great- 
er number of the Eastern slave-mas- 
ters then I at present can, and who 
evince from ignorance and hypocrisy 
such bitter hostility against the Bri- 
tish West Indian colonies, and who 
are yet such excellent men in their 
own eyes, and so entirely clear from 
the pollution and the gains of per- 
sonal slavery, as they and their cham- 
pions believe, or attempt to make 
this country believe. I extract the 
following names :— 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 

Lord Bexley. 

Joseph Henry Butterworth, Clapham. 
The Earl of Caledon. 

Admiral Codrington. 

Edward Collins, Esq. Frolesworth, 

Leicestershire. 

Rev. Christ. Rigby Collins, Zanim, 

Wilts. 

Robert Downie, Esquire, M.P. Char- 
lotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Rev. Edw. Bishop Elliot, Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 

John Forbes, Esquire, M. P. Fitzroy 

Square. :, 

Admiral James Gambier. 

The Right Hon. Charles Grant. 

Mr Benjamin Arthur Heywood, Man- 
chester. 

The Right Hon. Richard Ryder, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

Mr William Smith, Curzon Street. 

Henry Sykes, Esq. Hull. 

Daniel. Sykes, Esq. Rogwell, York- 

shire, &e. &c. &e. 

Every one of these individuals, my 
Lord Duke—all the individuals com- 
posing the East India Company, who 
are incorporated with it, own its 
stock, and receive dividends there- 
from, are as much slave proprietors as 
any individuals connected with West 
India property. It ill becomes any 
one connected with the East Indies, 
therefore, to revile their brethren 
and their fellow subjects in the West 
Indies, because they cultivate their 
lands with African slaves, which 
their countrymen bought in Africa 
by Act of Parliament, and sold to 
them; and henceforward it is to be 
hoped, if common sense end com- 
mon honesty are attended to, that 
we shall hear no more boasts about 
the superior purity of the East In- 
dian sugar, and East Indian esta- 
blishments—no more such boasts as 
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that put forth by Mr Clarkson, that 
Great Britain can obtain sugar from 
India “ not stained with blood” —that 
the East India Company “ dispel the 
clouds of ignorance, superstition, and 
idolatry, and carry with them civili- 
sation and liberty wherever they go.” 
(Pamph. 1823, p. 57.) —Whereas we 
perceive an enormous mass of per- 
sonal slavery existing in India, which 
that Company tell us they cannot, 
and which they have no right to re- 
move; while of the individuals who 
compose this mass of personal slave- 
ry in India, we are told, by the Pa- 
pers so often referred to, (see p. 844,) 
that they are so sunk in mental igno- 
rance, that THEY “SACRIFICE TO THE 
Devi, onty!”—*“ they have no 
priests, performing the ceremonies 
themselves !!” 

I do not, my Lord Duke, revert to 
the subject of personal slavery in the 
East Indies, neither do I adduce 
these facts in order to reproach, to 
revile, to insult, to blame, or to in- 
jure any one in, or connected with, 
that quarter of the British Empire ; 
but I adduce them, merely to un- 
deceive a credulous public, decei- 
ved by men who make deception 
a trade, and to shew that our per- 
secuted and calumniated West In- 
dian Colonies are not the only 
spots in the dominions of civilized 
nations, or in the British dominions, 
where personal slavery is known, 
established, and recognised by law, 
as a rank in society. Degraded, 
however, my Lord Duke, and igno- 
rant as the Hindoo, and the Hindoo 
slave are, still it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in the scale of human 
nature and human intelligence, the 
Hindoo slave is a being greatly su- 
perior to the rude African savage, 
who has been carried to the western 
world, and there placed in a state of 
slavery. According to the late Dr 
Kenneth Macauley, the Africans 
brought into Sierra Leone, and eman- 
cipated there, were all of them “ bar- 
barous natives of barbarous states— 
enslaved for crimes” in Africa. It 
was the same description of persons 
which the people of England tore 
from Africa and planted in their 

Western Colonies; but to give your 

Grace a more correct idea than even 

Mr Macauley, in the short pithy re- 

ference, has done, of what they were 

when first planted in the Islands of 
Q 








the Western Archipelago, I shall ad- 
duce the delineation given by an ac- 
tual observer, the able writer of an 
article, entitled, “ The British Set- 
tlements in Western Africa,” and in- 
serted in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
September last, and which descrip- 
tion, be it observed, refers to the su- 
erior classes of Africans, those who 
ve had the greatest intercourse 
with European civilisation, and who, 
from their superior morality and in- 
telligence, stand above the reach of 
the law, which in Africa enslaves 
criminals “for crimes.” After in- 
forming us how the Ashantees were 
beat back by the bravery of the few 
white troops, who were left to per- 
form every species of labour in that 
pernicious climate, he adds : 


* Not a man of our Allies could be in- 
fluenced to pursue them ; prayers and re- 
wards were offered in vain; Mr Wilber- 
force’s ‘ Brothers’ showed fight against 
the British when urged to it; they were 
too busy in searching the dead for gold 
dust, and in cutting out the jawbones of 
the wounded, to decorate their persons, 
to attend to the representations of those 
who had saved their lives, and who were 
anxious they should pursue their invete- 
rate foes for their common safety. The 
barbarities exercised by the people amongst 
whom the English had resided for more 
than two centuries is beyond belief. The 
heart of an Ashantee chief was taken out, 
divided, and eaten amongst the ‘ poor 
black’ chiefs, his jaw-bones were taken 
out, and hung on the drums; whilst living, 
his ears were twisted to the back of his 
head, and fastened with a skewer, whilst 
his fingers were cut off at the joints, the 
flesh eaten, and the bones hung as a neck- 
lace, whilst reeking with blood, round 
their necks. These barbarities were per- 
formed by people who had lived long with 
the English, had attended the schools, and 
whose children were, at that moment, at- 
tending the English school, and frequent- 
ing the church at Cape Coast Castle! All 
these men, too, who had seen the advan- 
tages of education and civilisation—of 
whom fine paragraphs had appeared in 
the Missionary Magazines—spoke in the 
most exulting manner of eating the hearts 
of their enemies ; squeezed their hands as 
if in the act of drenching the blood, and 
smacked their lips with the twang of en- 
joyment that Mr Buxton might be sup- 
posed to feel at a tit-bit of venison the 
first season, at one of the numerous din- 
ners given for our ‘ brethren in darkness’ 
in Africa! !” 
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brutal and debased as those generally 
carried from Africa to our Colonies, 
The latter are the offscourings—the 
criminals of the former; and really, 
my Lord Duke, it is those British sub- 
jects, who had been bred and educa- 
ted in the most unsophisticated and 
innocent parts of this country, and 
others, who have been accustomed 
to the more polished portions of so- 
ciety in it—it is they, my Lord Duke, 
who, encouraged by their country, 
forsake their native land, and plant 
themselves, their capital, their know- 
ledge, their industry, and their civi- 
lisation amongst such brutes and bare 
barians, and the descendants of such 
savages, and such barbarians—it is 
these British subjects, my Lord Duke, 
and not the Africans, who are the 
slaves in the West Indies; and, let 
the Anti-colonists say what they will, 
their country, and Africa, are posi- 
tively indebted to them for voclalin: 
ing and making such a ferocious rab« 
ble peaceable, industrious, and civil- 
ized, useful to themselves, and use- 
ful to society. 

Such as they have been described 
are the people whom the bloody- 
minded writer in the Westminster 
Review declares, that he, and the 
people of England, would lead, and 
would head, to rob and to butcher 
the white British subjects in our Co- 
lonies. But I must give you the as- 
sault in his own words, (p. 287.) 
“Will these men never know the 
ground on which they stand? Can 
nothing make them find out, that the 
universal British people would stand 
by and CHEER ON THEIR DUSKY BRETH- 
REN TO THE ASSAULT, if it was not for 
the solitary hope that the end may 
be obtained more effectually by other 
means ? In other and plainer words, 
my Lord Duke, if England did not 
feel herself sufficiently strong to rob 
her children and her subjects, settled 
in the Colonies, she would excite 
their barbarous slaves to assassinate 
them!!” I pass over the bitter libel 
here uttered against “ the universal 
British people” without further re- 
mark, to observe, that the man who 
could utter such a savage threat, and 
recommend such brutal proceedings, 
must be, “ according to the flesh,” a 
brother to Esther Hibner, whom your 
Grace may probably remember was, 
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not very lo 0, hanged for the mur- 
der of a mon of white English pau- 
r children, after acts of unprece- 
ented cruelty, and whose name, acts, 
sndichenenten,sroacoendingly alinded 
to with somuch propriety, feeling, and 
effect, by this advocate of bloodshed, 
That this warrior, “above the rank of a 
eommon soldier,” if he deserves that 
honourable appellation, would “cheer 
on” his “dusky’”’ Hibner “ brethren 
to the assault” is sufficiently obvious; 
but, for the honour of our country, 
trust, that he is the only English- 
man whose mind is so far degraded 
and brutalized as to bring him, either 
to adopt such a course, or to ayow 
such a ferocious intention. That he 
would so act were he raised to be 
Colonel to a regiment of Black 
Thomsons—that this, we shall sup- 
pose, Colonel would so act—so but- 
cher the whites in the West India 
Colonies—suck their heart’s blood, 
while their hearts yet vibrated with 
life like his “dusky brethren” the 
Fantees, or make minced meat of 
their flesh, as his “dusky brethren” 
the Ashantees made of Sir Cuaries 
Macartny, is probable, nay, we 
shall admit, indisputable; but the 
humble individual who has the ho- 
nour to address you.may be permit- 
ted to remind your Grace, that such 
language and such threats are trea- 
son against the laws, the govern- 
ment, and the sceptre of Great Bri- 
tain, and that my country once had a 
Government which would have dared 
to punish, as a traitor to his country, 
the cold-blooded monster who ven- 
tured to insult the majesty of Great 
Britain with language like this—lan- 
fuage, my Lord Duke, even more 
loody, frantic, and ferocious than 
any ever spouted by Marat in the 
Jacobin Club, or thundered by Robes- 
ierre from his carnage-covered tri- 
une, in those days when similar hy- 
pocritical villains trampled upon hu- 
manity, property, and justice, and 
when they, as their appropriate deity, 
worshipped in the ckareleur and sex 
of Esther Hibner, the Goddess of 
Reason—cruelty, and crime—and 
when they embraced, like the writer 
in the Westminster Review, and in 
character, the African savage as a 
brother, animated with equal intel- 
lect, and endowed with similar qua- 
lities and feelings as themselves! 
The conduct, my Lord Duke, of 
this country, but more especially of 
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that portion of the population there- 
of who are the loudest in decrying 
the law which constitutes black men 
the property of men; while this coun- 
try itself—nay, the very leaders of the 
art of her population alluded to, are 
usy, constituting white men—free- 
born Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
natives of England, the property of 
men—of their fellow-subjects, in aB- 
SOLUTE RIGHT, Without any compen- 
sation whatever—the conduct of sueh 
individuals is, to say the least of it, 
very extraordinary. In proof, hows 
ever, of what I state, I adduce the 
following Act of Parliament, which 
is now in operation in New Holland, 
for the governmentof the British con- 
victs there settled. It runs thus: 

* 5th Geo. LV. chap. 84, sect.8. And 
be it further enacted, That so soon as any 
such offender shall be delivered to the 
Governor of the Colony, or other person 
or persons to whom the Contractor, or 
such nominee or nominees, as aforesaid, 
shall be so directed, to deliver him or her, 
THE PROPERTY IN THE SERVICE OF SUCH OF 
FENDER shall be vested in the Governor 
of the Colony for the time being, or in 
such other person or persons; and it sHALL 
BE LAwFvL for the Governor for the time 
being, and for such other person or per- 
sons, whenever he or they shall think fit, 
TO ASSIGN ANY SUCH OFFENDER to any 
other person for the then residue of his 
or HER term of transportation, and for 
SUCH ASSIGNEE TO ASSIGN over such of- 
fender, and so AS OFTEN AS MAY BR 
THOUGHT FIT; and THE PROPERTY in the 
service of such offender shall continue in 
the Governor for the time being, or in 
such person or persons as aforesaid, or his 
or their assigns, during the wHoLr Re- 
MAINING TERM OF LIFE, or years for which 
such offender was sentenced or ordered 
to be transported ; Provided always that, 
for the purposes of this Act, every person 
administering the Government of a Co- 
lony, by whatever name or title he may 
be denominated, shall be deemed to be 
the Governor thereof.” 


When this act was passing through 
the Legislature without opposition or 
observation, a gentleman observed to 
Mr Wilmot Horton, in presence of 
Mr James Stephen, junior, that this 
act was a decided commencement of 
slavery amongst. Englishmen, and it 
was asked of Mr Horton, how, in the 
midst of the denunciations fulminated 
against African slavery, the govern- 
ment of the country could venture to . 
establish the system amongst Eng- 
lishmen. The reply, with a smile, 
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was,—he might ask Mr Stephen. This 
was done, and the reply of the law 
adviser of the colonial office was,— 
that the matter belonged to the Home 
Office, and that-they in the colonial 
office had nothing to do with it! Thus 
the matter passed quietly. Had the 
objects of the act related to Blacks, 
Mr Stephen would soon have made 
the Home Office look into the matter, 
and as we proceed, we shall see pret- 
ty clearly how much Mr Stephen has 
to do with the government of New 
Holland. 

The fact, my Lord Duke,thus stands 
confessed, that Englishmen by the 
laws of England are at this moment 
constituted and held property—as- 
signable property,in ABSOLUTE RIGHT 
to their countrymen ; and if English- 
men can thus be constituted slaves, 
why should the same laws and the 
same lawgivers declaim against Afri- 
cans being constituted property? | 
shall be told that these Englishmen 
are criminals. Be itso. The Afri- 
cans sold into slavery are also crimi- 
nals, sold under their laws, with this 
difference, that the laws of every na- 
tion in Africa recognise slavery as 
legal, while no law exists in England 
by which free-born Englishmen can 
be reduced to a state of personal 
bondage. Yet, by act of Parliament, 
thousands, males and FEMALES, at this 
moment are so, without our Buxtons, 
our Broughams, our Stephens, our 
Mackintoshes, and our Lushingtons 
ever raising their voice inst it; and 
how they are worked and how they are 
treated,—“ worked under the lash” 
in that state,every New Holland news- 
paper which we take up tells us in the 
most pointed terms. I hold in my 
hand the “ Sypney Gazerre”’ of the 
23d June, 1828, in which I find an offi- 
cial advertisement, dated “PRINCIPAL 
SUPERINTENDENT'S Office, Sydney, 
20th June, 1828,” announcing the ab- 
sconding of no fewer than sixty-three 
white convicts or slaves, and calling 
upon all the constituted authorities to 
apprehend them, and “ lodge them in 
safe custody.” After describing most 
minutely every mark, feature, and 
peculiarity on or about these con- 
victs, composed of English, Scotch, 
and Irish, the description of each is 
wound up by stating how frequently 
he had before run away (two, three, 

Sour, five, and even six times) from the 
“Road Gang,” or from the “Iron 
Gane,” as might be; the greater pro- 
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portion, however, are from the latter 
“ Gang” —“ THE IRON GANG ;” and the 
Gazette of that settlement tells how 
frequently and how severely these 
white slaves are flogged, almost at 
the will and the caprice of their mas- 
ters! 

These references, my Lord Duke, 
are not adduced either in praise or 
in support of slavery in the abstract, 
or of the establishments in New Hol. 
land ; but these are adduced as facts, 
in order therefrom and thereupon to 
observe, that if it is neither illegal nor 
criminal to punish white male and fe. 
male English criminal slaves in New. 
Holland, it cannot surely, either in 
reason or in justice, be deemed ille-. 
gal, dishonourable, or criminal to 
punish criminal black slaves in the 

fest Indies, in a similar but certain- 
ly in a milder manner. 

A letter from Mr Warp, British 
consul at Vera Cruz, to the late Mr 
Canning, giving an account of the 
success of sugar cultivation by free 
labour, as it is termed, in Mexico, has 
for some time past-been making, as 
invulnerable and invincible, the circle 
of the anti-colonial press of this coun- 
try. A more flimsy and vulnerable 
document, however, has scarcely ever 
come in my way. It is only necessary 
to knock the brains of one part of it 
against the brains of another part of 
it, ih order to shew the absurdity, the 
error, and the ignorance of the whole. 
But in doing this my limits compel 
me to be brief. 

Mr Ward became British consul at 
Vera Cruz, after Mr Canning had 
called the “ New World into exist- 
ence,” and at the time when that great 
statesman took it into his head that 
he could, with ease, facility, and safe- 
ty, change, by the mere substitution 
of free labour for the compulsory 
labour, the state of society which 
Great Britain had established in the 
West Indies, with advantage to every 
one in them or connected with them; 
and when every sort of information 
which went to support the theory 
and the views of the British cabinet, 
was greedily sought after and eagerly 
credited by that cabinet; and when 
all such information, no matter how 
crude or how collected, became the 
certain passport to praise, to honour, 
and to reward. 

According to Mr Ward, this free 
labour Garden of Eden is situated 
about fifty miles distant from the city 
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of Mexico, on the road to Acapulco. 
A considerable time ago, Qwhy was 
not the period stated?) the Spaniards 
found it so difficult to procure slaves 
to carry on the cultivation of sugar 
and coffee in Mexico, that they re- 
solved to substitute the labour of 
hired servants for the labour of slaves. 
At the period alluded to, the price of 
slaves at Vera Cruz was nearly L.100 
sterling each, which price was great- 
ly increased by the mortality which 
took place amongst them when cross- 
ing the high cold regions situated be- 
tween Vera Cruz and the western 
part of Mexico, and from diseases 
caught in the journey. To get over 
this inconvenience, and the conse- 
quences of this loss, not, according 
to Mr Ward’s own shewing, because 
free labour was cheaper than slave 
labour, but, as your Grace will ob- 
serve, because slaves could not, for 
particular local reasons, be got at the 
rate at which these were obtained in 
other places, the Spanish proprietors 
began to propagate, by marriage be- 
tween their African slaves and the 
Mexican Indians, a race of freemen 
to employ as hired labourers. In this 
project, according to Mr Ward, they 
so completely succeeded, that in 1808 
estates which had previously been 
cultivated by slaves were wholly cul- 
tivated by free labourers. The man- 
ner in which the Spaniards accom- 
plished the propagation of such a race 
is not stated, but their total disregard 
of the feelings and the rights of the 
native Indians is so well known, that 
it is much to be regretted Mr Ward 
has not been more explicit in stating 
“ the hind of douce violence,’ as the 
Edinburgh Review would phrase it, 
by which they enforced the connex- 
ions which so rapidly produced the 
race which they required. On this 
point, however, it is sufficient to re- 
mark, that in our West India colo- 
nies (Demerara excepted) there are 
no free Indians to unite to African 
slaves, in order to bring forth a si- 
milar free labour progeny. Again, it 
is to be regretted, that Mr Ward has 
not explained fully the coercion by 
which the Spaniards kept these hired 
labourers to work. That coercion 
was used, Mr Ward himself explicit- 
ly admits, when he informs us, that 
in the revolution of 1810 the planters 
who had not adopted this system, 
“were forced in many instances to 
give up working their estates, as their 
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slaves took advantage of the approach 
of the insurgents to join them en 
masse ; while those who had provi- 
ded themselves with a mixed caste 
of free labourers, retained, even du- 
ring the worst times, asufficient num- 
ber of men toenable them to continue 
to cultivate their lands, ALTHOUGH 
UPON A SMALLER SCALE.” The tran- 
slation of this passage into the British 
from the Anglo-Mexican tongue tells 
us, that the moment the authority and 
the power of the master was decrea- 
sed, even the free labourer ceased to 
work at the rate which he had form- 
erly done, while the emancipated 
slave and the slave who had emanci- 
pated himself, in Mexico, as in every 
other place, ceased to perform an 
work, although he could obtain 3s. 9d. 
sterling per day for his labour! Such 
are the actual results of slave eman- 
cipation im Mexico—a country where, 
as Mr Ward informs us, free labour 
“ certainly has had a fair trial!” 
Instead, therefore, of shewing that 
the emancipation of the slaves in the 
West Indies is safe and practicable, 
and which it was the object of the let- 
ter to prove, Mr Ward shews us di- 
rectly the reverse. He tells us, that 
the moment the slaves become free, 
they from that moment become ma- 
rauders and idlers ; and further, that 
such was the effect of the emancipa- 
tion in 1810, that in 1826, when Me 
Ward wrote, “several of the Hacien- 
dos have not yet recovered the losses 
which they then sustained, and some 
which were guite ruined, have never 
been REBUILT.” And why not re- 
built, if free labourers could be 
readily procured, and if the returns 
from their labour were so great as 
have been stated ? Let Mr Ward an- 
swer these questions. But this is 
not all. Mark, my Lord Duke, what 
these emancipated slaves became in 
the moral scale. The sound of 
the whip, says Mr Ward, in his work 
upon Mexico, written after the letter 
which is under consideration, “ is 
never heard; but whether freedom 
will have the effect (as many hold) 
of raising the workmen in the scale 
of civilisation, is a question which I 
cannot pretend to decide. It is 
much to be desired certainly, for a 
more debauched, ignorant, and bar- 
barous race, than the inhabitants of 
the sugar districts, it is impossible to 
conceive. They seem to have en- 
grafted the wild passions of the negro 
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upon the cunning and suspicious 
character of the Indian, and are noted 
for their ferocity, vindictiveness, and 
attachment to spirituous liquors. 
When not at work, they are con- 
STANTLY DRUNK; and as they have 
little or no sense of religious or 
moral duties, there is but a slender 
chance of amendment !” 

Mr Ward’s figures and details are 
sufficiently marvellous to lead even 
the most credulous to doubt their ac- 
curacy; thus he informs us in one 
place, that the proprietor of three 
estates “ expends in wages to the 
workmen and other current charges” 
at an average 1000 dollars per week, 
which amounts to L.11,250 sterling 
per annum on each; and in another 

lace, he informs us that upwards of 

50 labourers are employed on each 
of these estates, at a daily hire of 
8s. 9d. or restricting the number to 
150, L.8775 per annum, which, con- 
sidering the value of the produce, 
only leaves about L.2500 for all the 
other expenses of such an estate; a 
sum which, to every one acquainted 
with the expensive nature of a sugar 
establishment, is scarcely sufficient 
to pay for mules and machinery to 
take off the crop, without making any 
allowance for any other charges 
whatever ! 

But I hasten to other more vulner- 
able points and details. Thus he 
informs us, that for Mexican sugar, 
“ for the most part coarse in appear- 
ance, and of a bad colour,” the plant- 
er receives ON HIS ESTATE FROM 2 
to 3 dolls. (the average 2} dolls. 
per arroba, which is equal to 12} 
dolls. or L.2, 13s. 1d. sterling per 
cwt. And in the name of a Govern- 
ment deceived, and of a country de- 
luded, does Mr Ward, in the face of 
this, mean to tell us, that his Mexican 
sugar, “ coarse in appearance, and 
of a bad colour,” is cheaper than 
that which is raised either in the 
possessions of Great Britain, or in 
the possessions of any other Euro- 
pean power? Is it not obvious to 
the most inattentive observer, that 
British plantation sugar—certainly 
superior in quality to the Mexican 
sugar mentioned—is at this moment 
selling, freight, duty, and charges 
(together 36s.) included, at 48s. per 
cwt.; and when Mr Ward’s letter was 
published, that the same s was 
selling at 53s. per cwt.? Either Bri- 
tish plantation sugar or Spanish plan- 
tation sugar, therefore, could be pur- 
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chased in Great Britain, reshipped 
and landed at Vera Cruz, for Be. 
per cwt. and from the British colo. 
nies and the Havannah direct at a 
still lower rate. These facts and 

oints cannot be denied; and there. 
ore, unless sugar, the produce of 
slave labour in this and in every 
other quarter of the world, is either 
prohibited or loaded with an enor. 
mous protecting duty in Mexico, it 
is evident that the people at Vera 
Cruz, and in that part of Mexico, 
would never be such fools as to give 
53s. per cwt. for Mexican suger, ex- 
clusive of the land carriage from the 
quarter where it is produced, which 
must exceed 20s. per cwt. (if the 
land carriage did not exceed this 
sum, foreign sugar, as is obvious from 
the prices above stated, would reach 
the interior of Mexico at a lower rate 
than their own) more, or 73s. per 
ewt., while they could get Cuba or 
British plantation, sugars, of better 
qualities, at 30s. per cwt., or about 
80 per cent lower than their own! 
These facts, my Lord Duke, are ob- 
vious to the most inattentive man in 
the commercial world. Yet Mr Ward 
tells us, that “ it is a curious fact, 
that an immense quantity of sugar is 
yearly remitted to Vera Cruz, not 
Sor exportation, but for the home 
consumption of a province which 
might produce sugar enough to sup- 
ply all Europe, if it chose to turn to 
account the advantages with which 
nature has so richly endowed it.” 
Here Mr Ward knocks down Mr 
Ward ; and let him explain or adduce 
at his leisure the reason why the pro- 
vince of Vera Cruz does not turn its 
prodigious advantages to account? 
why it does not apply free labour to 
cultivate sugar, in order to supply 
all Europe? My explanation of the 
— is, that sugar is not pro- 

uced in the province of Vera Cruz, 
because free labourers there will 
either not work at all, or will not 
work at a rate of wages which the 
cultivator and capitalist can afford 
to give; and as to the price which 
the Mexican sugar is said to bring 
on the estates where it is produced, 
and at Vera Cruz, where it is brought, 
at a heavy expense, in land carriage, 
the amount cannot be correct, be- 
cause, if the price were there so high, 
there is no article whatever that 
would pay so well as shipments of 
slave plantation —_ to Acapulco 
and to Vera Cruz from Britain and 
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elsewhere ; and your Grace may rest 
assured, that if what Mr Ward states 
was really the fact, some of our 
eatest anti-colonists and declaim- 
ers against slavery would, in a few 
months, have a dozen of ships in the 
harbour of Acapulco and Vera Cruz, 
joaded with sugar raised by slaves, 
obtained from any quarter where 
they could ee it cheapest. 
Mr Ward tells us, that the sum 
aid annually on an estate which pro- 
at on an average 30,000 arrobas 
(6500 cwt.) is about L.8900. Your 
Grace has — to Lae pe the aver- 
e price of West India s in the 
Iooton Gazette, to find ot ot this 
rate a West Indian estate would not 
defray the expenses of the labour ex- 
pended upon it, without allowing any 
thing for capital vested in it, and for 
supplies purchased for it; and the 
reason why no Mexican sugar is ex- 
rn from Mexico, is because it 
rings such a high price there, that 
it would be undersold at a rate 
amounting to one-half in every mar- 
ket in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. In Mexican free-labour cof- 
fee the loss upon exportation would 
be still more severe. The price in 
1826 was seven dollars the arroba, 
or about 134s. sterling per cwt.! Un- 
less, therefore, foreign coffee is pro- 
hibited, or loaded with enormous pro- 
tecting duties in Mexico, it is obvious 
that the inhabitants of Vera Cruz 
could get it from St Domingo and 
other places, at a price little more 
than one-third of what they pay for 
that which is produced on their own 
fields! The fitness, indeed, of Mr 
Ward to give the British nation and 
the British government proper in- 
formation upon such important sub- 
jects is most strikingly exemplified 
in the statement which he himself 
makes in the letter so often alluded to 
regarding the cultivation of coffee, 
namely, that “the young coffee plants 
require great care and attention, and 
must be PROTECTED FROM THESUN FOR 
TWO WHOLE YEARS!!”’ This extra- 
ordinary protection certainly may, in 
some measure, account for the very 
high price of Mexican coffee! How 
a British, a Dutch, a French, or a 
Portuguese, nay, even the thought- 
less Sierra Leone coffee planter must 
smile at information like this! Yet it 
is to such counsels and to such coun- 


‘sellors. that the British government 
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and the British nation listen; and it 
is laws framed upon the crude and 
erroneous information thus obtain- 
ed which the anti-colonists in Great 
Britain call upon the Government 
to cram down the throats of British 
subjects settled under the laws of 
this country in the West Indies! To 
these remarks I must add, that his 
rum returns, given as the produce of 
certain haciendos, are clearly the 
pte of a concentrated distillery 
or several haciendos, and not the 
returns of any one estate, unless that 
estate turns the whole of the pro- 
duce of the canes into rum, instead 
of making any portion of that pro- 
duce into s The haciendo of 
Santa Ines, he says, produces 4000 
to 4500 barrels amelie. which sell 
for twenty-four dollars the barrel, or 
about 2s. 6d. per on—that is, if 
the Mexican barrels are of the same 
size as English barrels, more than 
double the price which the West In- 
dian planter receives in the market 
of the mother country for his rum. 
The annual produce of this haciendo 
in rum, taking the barrel at forty-two 
allons, and the average 4250 barrels, 
is 188,500 gallons, worth L.23,562 
sterling, from 7300 cwt. sugar (ta- 
king the average produce of the other 
haciendos as the produce of Santa 
Ines )—a quantity of rum which I as- 
sert, without the fear of contradic- 
tion, it is impossible to produce from 
such a return, or even from double 
the return of sugar—a quantity ex- 
ceeding by three-fourths the quan- 
tity which, from such an extent of 
cultivation, could be obtained in any 
quarter of the world 
The misrepresentation, my Lord 
Duke, which the leading anti-coloniets 
have spread abroad concerning the 
increased industry and produce of St 
Dominco or Hayti, since the bloody 
revolution in that ill-fated island, are 
well known, and next demand our 
attention. In vain these false state- 
ments, false even upon the face of 
the documents a by the ene- 
mies of our colonies, were exposed 
by the voice of truth, and by correct 
information. The multitude paid 
scarcely any attention to the retuta- 
tion; the anti-colonists, detected in 
one falsehood, had recourse to half- 
a-dozen more to support their state- 
ments; and the Government, beset 
by their clamours and their influence, 
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either doubted or shrunk back from 
acting upon the truth when put into 
their hands. At last, however, the 
truth became known through an of- 
ficial channel which cannot be gain- 
sayed. Mr MacKenzie was some 
years ago sent out by Mr Canning as 
our consul to Hayti, with particular 
instructions to obtain and to transmit 
to him accurate accounts regarding 
the population, the industry, and the 
roduce of Hayti. That gentleman 
1as fulfilled the task committed to 
his charge in a very clear and satis- 
factory manner, and the results of 
his labours have been, after much 
delay, and to the dismay of the Bri- 
tish anti-colonists, drawn forth from 
the archives of the Foreign-office, by 
order of the House of Commons, 
and printed for the information of 
the members of that House and of 
the public. To follow Mr MacKen- 
zie in his multifarious details, statisti- 
cal and others, would far exceed _my 
limits, and is also, I conceive, un- 
necessary. The leading points in 
his statements will, therefore, only 
be referred to as sufficient to over- 
throw the statements which all our 
anti-colonial writers have brought for- 
ward regarding Hayti. Much, how- 
ever, as has been disclosed by the 
papers referred to, darker and more 
conclusive information still remains 
behind, in the Report which Mr Mac- 
Kenzie was commanded and com- 
missioned to make, and which he 
did make, but which has been sup- 
pressed somewhere, and even a re- 
view of the whole transmitted for 
the Quarterly Review, withheld by, 
it is believed, the official influence 
which controls that publication. A 
day of enquiry may, however, come 
regarding that Report, the contents of 
it, and why it has been withheldfroin 
the sight of the British nation. 
In reply to queries put by Mr 
Cauning, Mr MacKenzie proceeds 
thus :-— 


Ist. ‘ Whether the sugar plantations 
have considerably diminished ?” 

Answer. ‘ They are almost entirely 
annihilated. The plain of Cul de Sac, 
which was formerly an immense sugar 
garden, has now upon it only four plan- 
tations of any extent. These are con- 
sidered the best in the island. Generally 
speaking, no sugar is manufactured on 
the estates devoted to the cultivation of 
the sugar cane; the juice is either in- 
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spissated to a coarse syrup, and sold for 
common use, or distilled into a very -in- 
ferior rum called Zafia. The actual state 
of the plantation called Tor, which be- 
longs to the only surviving daughter of 
the late President, and is now under the 
management of the present President, 
may be considered a picture of the sugar 
cultivation throughout the whole country, 
Formerly 1700 carreaus (each containing 
about 350 square French feet) were in 
canes, above 1500 slaves were employed 
upon it; three sugar mills were constant- 
ly at work, and excellent clayed sugar 
was made. Now only seven carreaus 
(about 224 acres) are in cultivation ; not 
fifty labourers are employed, and the on- 
ly produce is a little syrup and Tafia, 
which last is retailed in a small shop by 
the road-side, in front of the President's 
residence! !” (p. 80.) At page 158, he 
tells us of the plantation Laborde, that it 
was “‘ one of the most flourishing in the 
colony, and according to Moreau, St 
Mery had, in 1789, 1400 slaves, and 
yielded 1,200,000 lbs. of clayed sugar, be- 
sides other produce. People of autho- 
rity at Cayes declare, that at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, there were 
2000 slaves upon it, and that the produce 
was 2,000,000 Ibs. of clayed sugar.—I 
visited it during my stay in Cayes, and 
found the three sugar mills entirely des- 
troyed and unfit for use. All the dwell- 
ing houses, which had been of stone, and 
most substantial as well as elegant, were 
unroofed. Only one sugar-house retain- 
ed its roof, and that was rapidly falling 
into decay. _Not a cane was planted; 
about. sixteen labourers were hanging 
about, cultivating, I was told, only pro- 
visions for their own use ; and I saw from 
a dozen to twenty cattle grazing in one 
of the Savannahs!” At page 104 he 
says, “it is estimated that there are about 
500 carreaus (1600 acres) in canes, in a 
wretched state of cultivation, in the 
whole plain of Cayes. The laad is never 
manured, and scarcely ever weeded, and 
only a part of each year’s produce is con- 
verted into molasses. This arises chiefly 
from idleness; to which may be added, 
the depredations of cattle, owing to bad 
fences, and the almost total impossibility 
of repairing sugar works, from a want 
of workmen, and the sap Farts of all con- 
cerned.” In the “ neighbourhood of 
Grand Goave, Petit Goave, across the 
country to St Louis and Acquin; the 
country,” says he, “ is as rich and beauti- 
ful as nature can make it, but the hand 
of man is rarely perceptible, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of some isolated 
hut or cabin, where a field of Guinea 
grass, oy a small caue piece, may be met 
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‘with. Ruins of former estates occur con- 


-tinually on the road; yet these are fre- 


quently the property of the most powerful 
From Gonaives,” 
says he, p. 106, “to Cape Haitien, al- 
though the road runs through some of the 
most luxuriant and beautiful parts of 
the island, traces of what has been are only 
to be seen.” In reference to the fine 
plain of Cul de Sac, he states further, 
(p. 103,) “ I now am warranted by eight 
months’ further experience, to confirm the 
whole of those statements, and to add 
that I know several extensive proprietors 
in the plain of Cul de Sac, who cannot 
derive a dollar from them, from the diffi- 
culty, if not absolute impossibility, of pro- 
curing labourers.” 

Such is the low state of labour in 
Hayti; and in answer to one of Mr 
Canning’s questions, we learn (p. 81 ) 
that the little labour which is found 
in Hayti, is produced by the follow- 
ing stimulus :-— 

“ By law, the use of the whip has been 
long abolished, but military men have 
the privilege of using a THICK stick ; and 
as all are military proprietors, I appre- 
hend that at present, as it was certainly 
the case under Toussaint, Dessalines, and 
Christophe, corporeal punishment of that 
kind is very often inflicted, though in 
opposition to the law ; an opposition of 
practice to theory, not very uncommon in 
Hayti. I have no evidence that women 
are ever punished with a whip; but were 
I to judge from the general conduct of 
the men to the women, I should be so 
inclined to infer, that the latter may suf- 
fer from the same violation of the law 
with the men, to which I have just ad- 
verted.” 

At page 105 he again recurs to 
the system pursued to enforce la- 
bour, thus :— 

“ The laws recognise no other punish- 
ment than fine, and imprisonment with 
hard labour, although it is no uncommon 
thing to see the soldiery, and the military 
police, use the plat-de-sabre and coco-macae, 
(a species of heavy jointed cane,) in a most 
arbitrary and sometimes cruel manner ; 
but almost always from the natural ob- 
stinacy of the negro, WITHOUT THE IN- 
TENDED EFFECT!” In the same page, we 
are informed, that “ the very little field 
labour effected, is generally performed by 
elderly people, principally old Guinea ne- 
groes. No measures of government can 
induce the rounc CREOLEs TO LABOUR, OF 
depart from their habitual licentiousness 
and vagrancy. The whole body of pro- 
prietors coustautly lament the incapacity 
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of the government to enforce labour. The 
few young females that live on plantations 
seldom assist in any labour whatever, but 
live in & CONSTANT STATE OF IDLENESS AND 
DEBAUCHERY. This is tolerated by the 
soldiery and the military police, whose li- 
centiousness is gratified by this means.” 
And he adds, “ Hayti, I believe, is the 
only country IN WHICH CHAIRS ARE PLA- 
CED FOR THE SENTRIES ON DUTY ; this was 
introduced in Petion’s time, and may be 
considered a fuir specimen of the general 
system ! !” 

It is unnecessary, my Lord Duke, 
to add another word, or to make an- 
other quotation, to shew and to prove 
the demoralized and disorganized 
state of Hayti, where “ no measures 
of the government can enforce la- 
bour.” The result of this state of 
things is best shewn by contrasting 
the extent of the produce of Hayti in 
1789, before the some ly and in 
1826, the date of Mr MacKenzie’s 
mission. The latter is extracted from 
the official communications already 
referred to, and the former from the 
official returns submitted to the Le- 
gislative Assembly of France, and 
other authority as afterwards stated. 


Produce Hayti. 
In 1789 In 1826. 
Sugar (clayed) 
French Ibs. 70,227,703 
—Muscovado,do. 93,177,512 


Coffee, Ibs. 68,151,180 32,189,784 


Cotton, 7 6,286, 126 620,972 
Indigo, ‘ 930,916 
Cocoa, " 150,000 457,592 
Tortoise shell, 5,000 8,622 
Campeachy 

wood, 1,500,000 5,307,745 
Molasses, casks, 29,502 
Tafia, puns... 303 
Tanned hides, 5,136 ' 
Untanned do. 7,887 64,641 


Tobacco, Ibs... ‘ : 340,588 
Mahogany, sup. f.. - 2,136,984 
Cigars, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 179,500 
Yellow ware, lbs. . . 5,581 
Bullocks’ horns, : ‘ 7,209 


Such is the amount and the con- 
trast which the produce of Hayti ex- 
hibits at the two periods mentioned ! 
But the returns for 1791, in the au- 
tumn of which year the rebellion 
broke out, exhibit a still superior dis- 
play of industry and produce. I copy 
it as given in the Edinburgh Gazet- 
teer, a work of great research and 
authority :— 
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217,463 Casks of Sugar. 
5,686 do. Molasses. 
380 do. Gums, 

248 Boxes Aloes. 

27,312 Barrels Syrup. 
1,514 Seroons Cochineal. 
6,814 Tons Logwood, 
1,865 do. Mahogany. 
4,167 lbs. Tortoise shell. 
1,346 Boxes sweetmeats. 
1,478 Seroons Jesuits Bark. 

84,617,328 Ibs. ( French) Coffee. 


11,317,226 Cotton. 
3,257,610 Indigo, 
1,536,617 Cocoa. 


4,618 Bags Pepper. 
2,426 do. Ginger. 
6,948 Tanned hides. 
114,639 Hides in hair. 
2,617,650 Spanish dollars. 
57,213 oz. Gold im grains, &c. 


Such, my Lord Duke, was the pro- 
duce of St Domingo, and of the 
French part of it only, be it observed, 
in 1789 and 1791, and such the pro- 
duce of the wHoLe or 1T in’ 1826, as 
stated by Mr MacKenzie; the value 
in 1791 being upwards of L.7,000,000 
sterling, the value in 1826 not much 
exceeding (exclusive of export du- 
ties) one million! In the former pe- 
riods also, the produce of every kind 
stood the first in the market in point 
of quality, and at the latter period it 
stands the last and the worst! The 
taxes, before the Revolution, in the 
French part, amongst a population 
much more numerous than at pre- 
sent, were 580,000 dollars, now they 
amount to (p. 81) 3,551,115 dollars. 
In 1789, the trade of St Domingo em- 

loyed 1700 ships, 287,802 tons, and 
In 1822, only 947 vessels, 102,693 tons 
of every description, from all na- 
tions, and two thirds of which were 
from the United States. The popu- 
lation of the Spanish part of St Do- 
mingo was, by the census of 1785, 
158,646 ; and the population of the 
French part of St Domingo was, in 
1789, viz. 40,000 whites, 25,000 peo- 

le of colour, and 501,000 slaves, the 

tter class being increased about 
30,000 in 1791, brings the population 
of St Domingo, at the fatal — 
tion of 1791, to 754,000. According 
to Mr MacKenzie, the population of 
the whole island was, in 1826, only 
(p. 22) 423,042, less by one half than 
the government gives it out to be, and 
not greatly exceeding half the num- 
ber at the Revolution ! 
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The anti-colonial battery which 
with Hayti, Mr Macauley and his ad. 
herents attempted toraise against the 
British West Indies, is thus easily 
and effectually demolished. 

Nothing, my Lord Duke, can be 
more unfair and uncandid than the 
manner in which the West Indian 
colonists are treated in this country, 
Every isolated act of severity, cruel- 
ty, and immorality is hunted out, fre- 
quently, too, without any regard to 
truth, and the collection set forth as 
the general state, features, and con- 
duct of the West Indian community, 
Were the same system to be resort- 
ed to by any foreigner or foe of Great 
Britain, what a hideous picture of 
real distress, misery, immorality and 
irreligion, amongst the population of 
this kingdom, would the columns of 
her numerous periodical | roeeoney 
in one month supply an present to 
the rest of the world! Thus, my 
Lord Duke, at a public meeting held 
at Huddersfield on the 11th Decem- 
ber last, it was shewn, that, in that 
place, upwards of 13,000 persons 
were eking out life upon the mise- 
rable pittance of two pence halfpenny 

er day; that many were dying of 
unger; that many declared they 
were weary of life, that they had 
neither money nor fire, food, nor 
raiment; that on Saturday night, the 
half-famished and toil-worn wife was 
compelled to sit up and wash the 
husband’sand children’s shirts, where 
they had any, in order to enable them 
to appear at church next day!! At 
a meeting held in London on the 
15th of the same month, by gentle- 
men interested in the county of Kent, 
Lord Teynham declared that the 
icultural population were in some 
ests confined “in pounds like so 
many head of cattle,’ and in other 
places put into “ gravel pits,” and 
there watched to prevent their es- 
cape ; that the “ spirit” of the British 
agricultural peasantry “ was now 
humbled in the dust; that the la- 
bouring classes in this country were 
now reduced to such a dreadful state 
of misery, that he was convinced it 
was only owing to the want of means 
of combination that we were spa- 
red the horrors of a civiL waR;” 
and further, as an instance of the 
decay of morality and pride amongst 
them, he declared, that, in twenty-six 
parishes in Kent, there was not more 
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than one female in fifteen who was 
married, until “ they were ready to 
tumble to pieces! !” In the Morning 
Herald of October 17th last, I find it 
stated, that, in the parish of St Nicho- 
las, Worcestershire, containing 500 
souls, there is neither church nor 
clergyman,—*“ the people in conse- 

uence, are wandering in the most 


> 


eplorable ignorance, both in respect 
80 


to moral and religious truth; 
much so, that “ many of the inhabit 
ants, from never having received a 
Christian name in baptism, derive 
their pronomen from an accidental 
form of person, as Dumpy Wallis, or 
are named after some of the nobility 
or royal family, as, Lord Harvey, 
Duke of York,” &c. And of the man- 
ner in which the Sabbath, about the 
disrespect for which so much has 
been written, and such condemna- 
tion has been launched against the 
West Indies, is observed in the Bri- 
tish metropolis, I adduce the follow- 
ing quotation from “ The Record” 
newspaper, 26th October, 1829, thus: 


“ Many of our readers would observe, 
that at the late alarming fire at Man- 
chester, which destroyed property to the 
value of £25,000 to £30,000, and which 
occurred on a Monday morning, it was 
stated that all the workmen had been at 
work in the extensive premises during the 
whole of the preceding day—Sunday, 
They would likewise observe it stated in 
all the public prints, that so solicitous 
were the functionaries not to disappoint 
the public with regard to the eract day on 
which the new post-office was expected to 
open, that all the workmen were labour- 
ing during the whole of the Sabbath, and 
this too in a Government building. And 
looking at the general profanation in Lon- 
don of the day of rest, what do we be- 
hold ? Allthe gin shops open ; and, as one 
is going to church, such herds of drunken 
debauchees issuing from the pestiferous 
dens, as to fill the mind with the deepest 
feelings of mingled pity, disgust, and in- 
dignation. Butchers and bakers, cheese- 
mongers and pastry-cooks, and even shoe- 
makers and hatters, are to be seen all busy 
—buyingand selling, trafficking and cheut- 
ing, on the Sabbath. We lately saw a set 
of fellows very quietly trying on new shoes 
in a regular shoemaker’s shop, while the 
bells for church were ringing all around. 
In more retired places are to be seen 
watchmakers and other mechanics quietly 
pursuing their usual avocations. And to 
ascend to the higher classes, what unne- 
cessary travelling; what luxurious feast- 
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ing; thousands and tens of thousands of 
servants, in consequence, instead of resting 
on the Sabbath, according to the com- 
mandment, employed more actively and 
unintermittingly on that day than on any 
other, without the slightest occasion.” 


I might fill volumes with such re- 
ferences; and while such scenes ought 
to make us look more at home and 
less abroad than we do, I observe 
that I should calumniate my country 
were I to state these descriptions as 
her general state and her general 
character. Why, my Lord Duke, 
should a system, which every Briton 
would reprobate with the deepest in- 
an if applied by any foreigner 
to his country, . applied by English- 
men with applause against thew fel- 
low subjects inthe West Indies? The 
course pursued is wrong, disgraceful, 
and dangerous. It is shameful—it is 
sinful, and must be abandoned. 

Every thing, however, that is un- 
worthy of the character of men, every 
thing thatis false, calumnious, danger- 
ous, ungenerous, and base, is, it would 
appear, allowable when directed 

ainst our ill-fated colonies. It has 
already been seen in the case of the 
Westminster Review, that men may 
inculcate treason, and teach, that in 
the colonies, murder and massacre 
are praiseworthy deeds, while the 
British government either dare not 
or do not punish such desperate pro- 
fligacy. Nor is this case the only one 
where the British government have 
been libelled, insulted, braved, and 
defied by the ne without a 
whisper being uttere inst them. 
The escoasiiiane add tome men 
have raised against that honest ser- 
vant of his country, Sir Ropert Far- 
QuHAR, lately governor of Mauritius, 
are well known, and, while unpunish- 
ed, stand a stigma upon our Govern- 
ment and our islature. The fol- 
lowing atrocious charges not only 
went to murder his character, but, if 
they had been true, the character also 
of the a which employed 

h 


him. ey are stated among others 
in that lying publication called the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter for January or 


February last, and are to the follow- 
ing effect. A Frenchman in the Mauri- 
tius, who, after exercising great cruele 
ty upon his slave, set pigs to eat his 
privy parts, in consequence of which 
he died, was tried for the offence, and 
condemned to be executed, On the 
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night, however, previous to his exe- 
cution, lie effected his escape, (con- 
nived at, as insinuated,) and after an 
absence of several months, returned 
to the island during the government 
of Sir Robert Farquhar, where he re- 
mains, and was suffered to remain un- 
molested! Another charge was, that 
during his government, a Frenchwo- 
man had, by some act of cruelty, oc- 
casioned the death of a female slave, 
and for which she was tried; but, as 
was customary, acquitted, notwith- 
standing the certainty of her guilt. 
Such were the chargesmade. The Re- 
porters containing them were sent to 
“Sir Robert Farquhar by the Colonial 
Office. The result I proceed to state. 

Sir Robert Farquhar went imme- 
‘diately to the Colonial Office. He 
made them draw out from their 
Stephensonian pigeon-holes his own 
dispatches relating to these subjects, 
pe which, as concerned the first case, 
shewed that the man, on the night 
a to the day when he was to 

e executed, tore up a pair of nan- 
keen pantaloons, and made a rope 
therewith, with which he strangled 
himself. The dispatch was also ac- 
companied by the full report of the 
coroner,and the evidence given before 
the Coroner’s Jury, called to sit upon 
the body immediately after the sui- 
cide!! As concerns the next charge, 
the dispatch shewed that the woman 
in question had been tried, and esca- 
ped death owing to the want of the 
evidence of a free person against her; 
but that she had been sentenced to 
be imprisoned for life; and was ac- 
tually undergoing her sentence, which 
was all the punishment that the law, 
the Code de Napoleon, the law of the 
colony, permitted to be inflicted upon 
her! 

My Lord Duke, if such false charges 
are not libels against our country and 
against the government of our coun- 
try, the word libel must be without 
a meaning. The government which 
could pass by such charges made 
— Sir Robert Farquhar, had 
these charges been true, deserves to 
have been impeached; and this be- 
ing the case, that peeont ought 
to have punished the authors of such 
atrocious charges against the accre- 
dited servant of a British king. They 
not only decline to do so themselves, 
but they dissuade Sir Robert Far- 
quhar from doing it. The reason, 
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my Lord Duke, for such a course of 
preceeding is not difficult to find out 
»y those who know the political in. 


fluence of the authors of the Anti. 


Slavery Reporter. But the inhabi- 
tants of the Mauritius—the authori- 
ties in that country, there is some 
reason to believe, will not remain 
under the stigma, nor be guided by 
such timid counsels. 

While such accusations escape with 
impunity, honour, truth, and justice 
must be altogether banished from the 
government of our colonies, and cant- 
ing governors, or Jesuitical judges, 
who can obtain and retain their places 
by Anti-slavery influence, may rob, 
oppress, and calumniate the ill-fated 
British subjects who are subjected to 
their sway and their judgment, not 
only with impunity but with applause 
—the Anti-Slavery Reporters have 
only to condemn or to praise, as they 
choose, and the government of Eng 
land must, it would appear, judging 
from the past, succumb to their au- 
thority. Awake, my Lord Duke, from 
your slumber—cast a glance from 
your keen-sighted eye across the 
ocean, into every British colony, and 
you will relieve the honest from the 
grasp of the hypocrite, and the clutch- 
es of the knave ; and by doing so you 
will preserve to your country those 
possessions which Napoleon fought 
to conquer, and which you success- 
fully combated through triumphs un- 
rivalled to preserve. Without such 
immediate interference, the whole 
will be overwhelmed with ruin. 

The fierce, the unjust, and the un- 
generous attack which Mr Brougham, 
by command of his Anti-colonial 

rompters, made upon the Lord 
Bishop of Jamaica, is not forgotten in 
the British House of Commons. The 
British nation required that the Bri- 
tish ministers should have defended, 
as they ought to have defended, the 
one, and to have silenced the other. 
It was left to other hands. The Bishop 
complained of the attack to the Mar- 
quis of Cleveland. Mr Brougham 
was called—Mr Brougham was ad- 
monished—Mr Brougham promised, 
and Mr Brougham has been silent! 

In following out my subject, it here 
becomes necessary to state, and in 
the most pointed manner, that the 
circumstances which I am about to 
bring forward, have come to my 
knowledge from no violation of any 
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official confidence, and by no com- 
munication with, or from, any indivi- 
dual or individuals, who are, or who 
ever were, connected with his Majes- 
ty’s government. I state this, lest 
innocent men’should be, as there is 
some reason to believe they have 
been in other instances, blamed. 
Moreover, as it is necessary to guard 
against any misconstruction of my 
object, so it is also proper to state 
that it is against no individual mem- 
ber. of his Majesty’s government that 
censure is applied. Where any of 
these are named, they are only allu- 
ded to in their official capacity, and 
as the organs of the government, 
and of that system which the nation, 
for I am told it is the nation, has 
thought proper to organize againsther 
colonial possessions. For the private 
character of the responsible members 
of his Majesty’s government, more es- 
pecially of those at present more im- 
mediately connected with the colo- 
nies, I have every respect. They 
merely perform the duty which the na- 
tion requires of them, and the blame, 
where blame rests, is directed against 
the nation, and the organs of the na- 
tion, not against the individuals. 


With these observations I proceed : 


to state, that the pernicious anti-colo- 
nial influence extends everywhere, 
and to everything in the empire. It 
never rests till it obtains the ascend- 
ency. The power and influence of 
the party with the executive govern- 
ment of the country have hitherto 
been as incredible as these have been 
reprehensible. Take, for example, 
the choice and the promotion of Mr 
John Stephen and Colonel Arthur to 
the offices which they at present hold. 
The former individual, brother to Mr 
James Stephen, the Master in Chan- 
cery, was formerly an inhabitant of 
the British Slave Colony of St Kitt’s, 
and previous to the commencement 
of the emancipation cry, was the 
owner of slaves and an estate in Tri- 
nidad, which he sold to a merchant 
in Glasgow. In 1825, a Supreme 
Court was established in New South 
Wales, consisting of one judge; an 
attorney-general was appointed ; and 
soon after a solicitor-general in the 
person of Mr John Stephen. In a few 
months after, a judge for a Court of 
Requests was commissioned in the 
person of Mr J. Stephen, and within 
two years, a second judge of the Su- 
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preme Court in the same person. As 
vacancies occurred, or as places were | 
created, how properly I stop not to 
enquire, the brother of Mr James 
Stephen, who is the brother-in-law of 
Mr Wilberforce, was, of course, al- 
ways found to be the best qualified 
to fill these, his salary advancing ac- 
cordingly, commencing with L.600, 
then L.800, as a judge of the Court 
of Requests; then L.1000, then L.1500 
as second judge of the Supreme 
Court, and now L.2000 for the same 
office. With these facts before us,- 
my Lord Duke, it may be asked, has 
either your Grace or Sir George 
Murray seen and perused the letters 
from Governor Darling, and the re- 
monstrances from other quarters; 
which, during the last two years, have 
been addressed to the Colonial De- 
partment regarding the judge in ques- 
tion ? Ifso, how will that department’ 
answer to the country if any inde- 
endent member of parliament call 
or these documents, as I hope they 
will be called for, and find that no 
notice has been taken of them, nor 
any enquiry made in consequence ? 
With regard to the appointment of 
Colonel Arthurto his present govern- 
ment, Van Diemen’s Land, his con- 
duct to that gallant officer, Colonel 
Bradley, and his conduct and double- 
dealing to the inhabitants of Hondu- 
ras, are well known; and notwith- 
standing the petulance of Lord Pal- 
merston, and the errors committed 
by, the member for Aberdeen in con- 
ducting the case, the facts cannot be 
altered in the minds of those who are 
acquainted with the parties and with 
Honduras. Colonel Arthur merited 
no promotion. When his appoint- 
ment to Van Diemen’s Land became 
known, a gentleman ye his 
astonishment thereat to Mr Horton, 
then Under Secretary of State. What 
can we do ?—Mr Wilberforce has 
made it a sine qua non—it must be— 
we cannot help ourselves, was the re- 
ply which silenced further remark cr 
observation! After this, is it surpri- 
sing that our Colonies should have © 
calumniators, and that these calum- 
niators can, supported by power, - 
even BEARD the Government itself ? 
Ever on the watch to serve its ser- 
vants, this influence planted as judge 
in Van Diemen’s Land Mr Wyld, bro- : 
ther to Sergeant Wyld of Caroline 
and Newark celebrity. His salary . 
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was L.1200 per annum. At the re- 
monstrances of the people, by the 
report of a Commissioner of Enquiry, 
and from what, as Mr Horton ex- 
pressed himself, the Government it- 
self saw in his communications, he 
was brought from Van Diemen’s 
Land, Employment in Great Britain 
is not easily obtained. A new system 
of judicature was recommended for 
the Cape of Good Hope. The same 
influence, through Mr Brougham, got 
Mr Wyld the situation of judge, with 
a salary of L.3000 per annum; and 
the same Commissioner, who had re- 
commended his recall from an infe- 
rior place, had the pleasure, while 
engaged in a’similar Commission at 
the Cape, to meet his former ac- 
—— inamuch higher and more 

ifficult station at the latter place! 

The case of Lecesne and Escoffery 
in all its parts, is another and still 
more striking instance of anti-colo- 
nial influence in high places in this 
country, In this case, Government 
have not only suffered themselves to 
be intimidated, but to be misled. 
These two men were men of colour, 
who had been deported under the 
alien law by his Grace the Duke of 
Manchester when Governor of Ja- 
maica, from that island to Hayti, be- 
cause they had been “ reported” to 
him “ by the magistrates and police 
of Kingston as persons of a danger- 
ous description.”—(Letter to Earl 
Bathurst, 12th January, 1824.) In 
the face, however, of this, in the face 
of the report made on their case by 
the Legislature of Jamaica, and in face 
of the evidence brought forward and 
transmitted to Great Britain to con- 
firm the necessity of the measure— 
in the teeth of the affidavits produced 
by themselves in defence that they 
were born in Jamaica, the British 
Government, from other evidence 
judged by them to be more entitled 
to credit, have decided that they were 
born in Hayti, but still entitled to 
damages for being deported from 
Jamaica as aliens, because though 
born in Hayti, they were born when 
some parts of that island were in 
possession of the British. It is hardly 
necessary to observe, that their de- 
portation from Jamaica took place on 
the eve of the late rebellion in that 
island. 

The damages which they claim, 
and which that great dupe, John Bull, 
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has to pay, are, as I am informed, nia- 
king up at this moment at the Bri- 
tish Treasury, aided by one of their 
Jamaica friends; and these damages 
are estimated at £14,000 sterling, the 
amount, according to a paragraph in- 
serted in the Morning Chronicle and 
Observer newspapers of last Novem. 

ber 13 and 14; being estimated by the 

profits which Lecesne states he made 
by his trade, as a maker of noyeau in 
Kingston, namely, £2200 sterling per 
annum! From such damages, Mr 
George Stephen, their law agent, will, 

no doubt, get his bill paid; but, my 
Lord Duke, I would humbly suggest, 

that before such sums as these are 
taken for such a purpose from the 
heavy imposts collected from this 
suffering nation—taken to compen- 
sate men whom a British nobleman, 
the representative of a British king, 
considered it necessary, for the safety 
of the colony placed under his com- 
mand, to deport from that colony, 
that the representatives of the British 
people, who raise the funds, and which 
representatives are the proper judges 
and checks in the application of the 
public money, should see the evi- 
dence upon which these men’s claims 
are grounded—see all the correspond- 
ence in the originals thereof which 
has been lodged in the Colonial Office 
regarding these men and their con- 
duct, before your Grace, as First 
Lord of the Treasury, issues any cash 
from that treasury to give to them; 
and, in a special manner, see that 
correspondence written from Hayti 
by Mr MacKenzie, the British Con- 
sul there, to the government of Ja- 
maica, concerning them; and when 
these things are done—when these 
are looked into, it will then be seen 
what member, or what Minister, will 
call for a vote for that sum, or of any 
sum of British money for such a pur- 
pose. These matters, my Lord Duke, 
whatever you may hear to the con- 
trary, are worthy of your personal 
enquiry and attention. Justice can 
neither be done to the country, nor 
to Lecesne, nor to Escoffery, without 
it. If they have been wronged, let 
their compensations be ample; but 
let those who pay the money be the 
judges, in order to ascertain if it is 
justly obtained, and rightly applied; 
and, if they have not been wronged, 
why should they receive our money ? 
To extend anti-colonial influence, 
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and to increase the means of annoy- 
ing the colonies, the situation which 
James Stephen, Jun., now fills, was, 
it is believed, found necessary, was, 
it is supposed, created. Formerly, 
and in those days when Great Britain 
held many more colonies than she 
now holds, the duty of Mr Stephen’s 
office was performed, and the peace 
which every colony enjoyed, shewed 
that the duty was well performed by 
the customary government law offi- 
cers, at an expense not exceeding 
L400 perannum. Then, and — 
the time that Mr Goulbourne hel 
the office of Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, the law adviser of the Colo- 
nial-office was very properly only 
rmitted to cometo that office when 
e was Officially sent for, in order to 
give his opinion upon such colonial 
pers as might be submitted to him. 
But things are altogether changed. 
Mr Stephen is planted in the Colonial- 
office with apartments, a salary of 
L.2000 per annum, and with three or 
four clerks of his own choosing, to 
assist him, and all paid by this coun- 
try; while, instead of enjoying peace 
and security as formerly, we find 
every colony under the British crown, 
from east to west, and from line to 
le, involved in turmoil and trouble, 
iscontent increasing, and ruin threa- 
tening to overwhelm them. For this 
state of things, every one of them 
blame Mr Stephen, Jun. They be- 
lieve, because, my Lord Duke, they 
feel from acts, from Ais correspond- 
ence, and his intimate connexion with 
the hostile and influential party, ar- 
rayed in this country against them, 
that he and that party have, in reality, 
long been Colonial Secretary; and 
the fact is not to be disguised nor 
contravened, that in his me not 
the hands of their own legisla- 
ture, or in the hands of his Majes- 
ty’s representatives resident with 
them, the inhabitants of every Bri- 
tish colony conceive their liberties, 
their properties, and their characters, 
to be placed. They may now be, and 
I hope that they are wrong, in be- 
lieving this; but what has taken 
place, has most unquestionably given 
them too much reason to believe that 
their destinies were committed to his 
hands, and without disparaging his 
abilities, it is necessary to remark, 
that neverf{were such mighty inte- 
rests, my Lord Duke, which, taken 
together, surpass in importance the 
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treasures of the Roman empire itt 
its proudest days,—never were such 
great and important interests, com- 
mercial and political, committed to 
such injudicious hands. 

I have no wish, my Lord Duke, to 
embarass, to bes or to give of- 
fence to his Majesty’s government, 
or to any individual member thereof; 
but asa British subject, interested in, 
and anxious to see the prosperity of 
Great Britain, and the prosperity of 
all her possessions; and alin asone 
of those individuals connected with 
our colonies must feel, whose cha- 
racters and whose actions are daily 
and unjustly held up to accusation 
and reproach, and who perceive their 
property not merely rendered unpro- 
ductive, but threatened with extinc 
tion, from the effects of a rash, pre- 
judiced, and influential party in this 
country, it cannot be deemed either 
contemptuous or imprudent to en- 
quire, if it is true, that when an emi- 
nent solicitor in London, a short time 
ago, carried some accounts in a West 
India cause, by order of the Court of 
Chancery, to an anti-colonial master, 
to adjust them, that he tossed them 
from the tableto the floor of his apart- 
ment, declaring, with indignation, 
that he would not look at them, until 
he was satisfied that the religious in- 
struction of the slaves had been pro- 
perly attended to! 

Further, it may not be deemed ir- 
relevant to ask, if it is true, that Mr. 
Stephen, Jun., acts for the Under Se- 
cretaries of State, when they are ab- 
sent ? and even when they are pre- 
sent, if he does not try toassume the 
direction of many questions? If it 
is true, that he interferes with every 
thing that is colonial, whether it re- 
lates to the colonies or their affairs, 
as connected with the commercial or 

,0litical interests of the country ? If 
it is true, that every colonial paper 
or dispatch is referred to him, and 
which reference makes him, in the 
double capacity in which he stands, 
- adviser or clerk to the Privy 

ouncil, and law adviser at the Co- 
lonial-office,) auditor of his own opi- 
nions, given as law clerk to the Board 
of Trade? If it is true, that the Crown 
Lawyers at present, and for some 
time past, have been heard to declare, 
that they receive from every govern- 
ment office clear and distinct infor- 
mation transmitted to them, regard- 
ing cases on which they are called to 
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waive their opinion, except those cases 
which come from the Colonial-office, 
which appear involved in such ambi- 
guity, that they find it difficult to give 
an opinion upon them? If it is true, 
that Mr Stephen, by the way in which 
he touches off every subject, and by 
the advice which he has given, has 
agitated Canada, and endangered the 
separation of our North American co- 
lonies, (“his evidence,” says a writer 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, for Sep- 
tember last, page 335, “ has ExcITED 
UNIVERSAL DISGUST AND INDIGNATION 
in the two Provinces,”) and sown 
dissension in every colony which 
communicates with the office where 
he is? If it is true, that ever since 
he has been in the office he holds, 
that every bill which has been pass- 
ed by the legislature of every island 
in the West Indies, has been cavilled 
at, (by whom, I say not,) in the spi- 
rit of metaphysical jugglers, who con- 
ceive every person but themselves 
deficient of epee and sincerity ? 
If it is true, that not only Mr Stephen, 
but Mr Macauley, have been seen 
ranging through the office, almost at 
pleasure,—the latter generally on the 
eve of any parliamentary debate on 


colonial subjects, till even inferior. 


clerks trembled to be held as the re- 
sponsible keepers of colonial papers? 
And if it be true, that the cause of 
the deep discontent which spreads 
in every colony, springs from a be- 
lief, that the questions here asked can 
only be answered in the affirmative ; 
and if things are in this state, then 
can any thing be more dangerous and 
reprehensible ? 
ho, my Lord Duke, was it that 
gave, or who, I ask, was it that dared 
to give to Dr Lushington, amongst 
prose connected with the case of 
ecesne and Escoffery, thesecret and 
most confidential letter from the Co- 
lonial Secretary, Earl Bathurst, to 
the Governors of the West India Co- 
lonies, which, when the discovery 
was made, that it had escaped from 
the Colonial-office, made Mr Horton 
tremble, and induced him to threaten 
Dr Lushington with his personal re- 
sentment, if he ventured to use it, or 
to disclose it in any manner? Did 
your Grace, moreover, never hear of 
a dispute betwixt Mr Stephen and an 
honourable gentleman in the Colo- 
nial-office, named Penn, who had, I 
believe, the chief charge of all the 
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correspondence of the office? - Is it: 


true, that, indignant and alarmed at 
the liberties which he saw Mr Ste- 
phen taking with public colonial do- 
cuments, he remonstrated with Mr 
Horton upon the subject ?—that the 
correspondence grew warm ?—that 
it was referred to Earl Bathurst ?— 
that the result was, that either Mr 
Horton or Mr Penn must leave the 
office? Mr Penn certainly retired 
with his pension, and with the agen- 
cy of Ceylon, worth L.1200 a-year, 
and previously held. by Mr Huskis- 
son. Mr Stephen certainly was about 
that time forbidden the office, except 
when officially sent for. He took 
an office for about twelve months, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Whitehall; but not long ago, he 
is found re-seated in the Colonial 
Office with greater power than ever! 

The power which this gentleman 
assumes, or is permitted to assume, 
is certainly both dangerous and re- 
rehensible. The unconstitutional 
etters, which in Earl Bathurst’s name 
accompanied the rash resolutions of 
the House of Commons in 1823, to 
the different West India colonies,— 
letters so unconstitutional, that his 
Majesty’s government, as I am in- 
formed, afterwards thanked the Duke 
of Manchester for the sound discre- 
tion which he exercised, in withhold- 
ing them from the legislature of Ja- 
maica, were, it. is well understood, 
the production of the jaundiced pen 
of Mr Stephen. The captious, spe- 
cial pleading, tortuous letter, which 
bore Mr Huskisson’s signature, and 
which at a later period did so much 
mischief inthe same island, emanated 
from the same head. In Mr Stephen’s 
handwriting, the letter, with correc- 
tions and interlineations, was, as I 
am informed, brought to and placed 
upon the right honourable Secreta- 
ry’s table. Important papers, con- 
nected with an important. Eastern 
and distant colony, were not long 
ago requested to be submitted to the 
Under Secretary, an excellent and 
honourable man, previous to a meet- 
ing to consider the case.. The papers 
(not papers suchas Mr Stephenliked) 
were carried to the Colonial-office, 
by the gentleman who had the charge 
of the subject to which they related, 
and by him, in the absence of the 
Under Secretary, placed in the hands 
of the proper dah. The day of 
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meeting came. The Under Secretary 
was not prepared to discuss the ques- 
tion, having never seen the papers, 
and which he complained had never 
been sent! The clerk to whom they 
had been — was called. He at 
once stated he had received them, 
and that he had given them to Mr 
Stephen. That ———- was ap- 
plied to. He had forgot ever having 
received or seen such papers. After 
much delay and rummaging, they 
were however found. It is but lately, 
as Ihave_been informed, that Mr Ste- 
phen submitted a colonial case to 
the Attorney-General for his opi- 
nion. The opinion was g:ven, and 
returned. It did not please Mr Ste- 
phen. He sent it back, accompanied 
with some remarks of his own, for 
the further consideration of the At- 
torney-General. The latter, indig- 
nant at this proceeding, returned the 
case, with this laconic reply,—*“ The 
Attorney-General of England sees no 
reason to alter his opinion.” Is this 
the way that colonial business of the 
first importance is to be transacted ? 

Since last I had the honour to ad- 
dress you, the charge of being an 
hired advocate has been renewed by 
two government organs, characters 
of “ unsunned snow,” the Times and 
the London Courier. With regard to 
the former, I observe that Mr O’Con- 
nell, in his Letter “ to the people of 
the county of Waterford,” (cx your 
Grace will admit that O’Connell is 
not an incompetent judge in such 
matters,) says, that this Journal can 
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be “ hired,” and that in its labours “it 
affords an instance of the most wretch- 
ed venality ;” and if itis of this stamp, 
it may have heard of, or may know, 
that British Journal which recei- 
ved L.1500 of the Catholic rent, in 
order to revile the brother of your 
Sovereign. With regard to the se- 
cond paper, I have to observe, that I 
war not with the dead; and if the 
living are wise, they will cease to re- 
sort to such miserable weapons as 
were in an evil hour some months 
ago resorted to, in order to answer 
my refutation of their statements. 
Moreover, while the Courier’ daily 
informs the world that it supports 
Government, and quietly receives in 
return exclusive intelligence which its 
contemporaries must pay high to re- 
ceive from other sources, even when 
they can so obtain it, the conductors 
of the Courier ought to be the last 
persons who stand forward to accuse 
any one of working for gain, and con- 
sequently, in their mode of reasoning, 
not to be credited in any thing whic 

they may advance. Dismissing, how- 
ever, the less conspicuous parties, I 
proceed to bring before your Grace 
the more notable calumniators, who, 
through the columns which I allude 
to, and other mischievous columns, 
resort—for want of information, facts, 
and truth, on colonial subjects—to si- 
milar accusations. Let us see what 
pay they or their friends receive for 
their labours and active hostility car- 
ried on against the West India Cc- 
lonies, 








Salaries. 
James Stephen, senior, Master in Chancery, ‘ ‘ ‘ L.3500 
James Stephen, junior, Law Adviser to the Colonial Office and 
Lords ot Trade and Plantations, * 5 ; ‘ 2000 
Mr Sergeant Stephen, one of the Common Law Commissioners, 800 
Mr Geo. Stephen, Solicitor and Secretary to the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and other African pickings, ° ° : - uncertain 
Mr John Stephen, brother to James, one of the Judges in the Su- 
preme Court in New South Wales, . ‘ ° ‘ 2000 
Mr Alfred Stephen, lately acting Attorney-General in New South 
Wales, . . ‘ ‘ , ; ; ‘ 1000 
Mr John Stephen, junior, one of the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands in New South Wales, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 800 
Mr —— Stephen, Clerk to Supreme Court in New South Wales, 500 
Francis Forbes, Chief Justice of Supreme Court in New South 
Wales, a relative of Mr Stephen’s, 4 p é 3000 
Colonel Arthur, Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, appointed by 
interference of Mr Wilberforce, say ‘ ‘ : 4000 
L.17,600 
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This is tolerably well for one fa- 
mily, and only one of their protegés. 
Let us come to another family, the 
Leviathan of the band, who do not 
deal by thousands, but by hundreds 
of thousands. Mr Zacnary Macav- 
Ley, a8 Parliamentary returns shew 
us, is the factotum of every thing in 
Sierra Leone, and on the coast of 
Africa. The expenditure in and up- 
on that establishment is admitted in 
a Parliamentary paper, published last 
year for the use of the Finance Com- 
mittee, to exceed six millions ster- 
ling ; and if the sum had been dou- 
bled, it would not have exceeded the 
truth. The commissions and the 
agencies for such sums may be esti- 
mated by those who dabble in the 
enormous national debt of Great Bri 
tain, but cannot be calculated accu- 
rately by individuals who are not ac- 
customed to consider this or similar 
things. Mr Macauley is also “ navy 
prize agent” for the African coast, 
and has his commission of 5 per cent 
on all sums paid as bounties for the 
capture of slaves. According to Par- 
liamentary Paper, No. 399 of 1827 
this country has paid, down to 1826, 
the enormous sum of L.484,344,'6s. 8d. 
sterling, for that purpose; and the Fi- 
mance Accounts shew us, that up- 
wards of L.70,000 more have been 
paid since that period, besides the 
enormous sums which yet remain to 
be paid! The commissions on these 
at 5 per cent are easily calculated, 
but to these remain to be added the 
commissions derived from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of ships captured 
in the African slave trade, which are 
exceedingly great, but which no Par- 
liamentary return that I have ever 
seen enables me even to approxi- 
mate. Besides all these good things 
to himself, we find Mr Macauley’s 
son, J. B. Macautey, one of the com- 
missioners for bankruptcy in Eng- 
land, with an income, as [ have heard, 
of L.1400 a-year ! 

No wonder, my Lord Duke, that 
all these individuals join in the ery 
against the West India Colonies, and 
turn up their eyes with contempt, 
and their noses with disdain, at the 
trifling remuneration which they 
could obtain in that quarter, while 
they can reach power, crowned with 
such emoluments, by constituting and 
supporting Englishmen and English- 
women as slaves, and PROPERTY IN 
ABSOLUTE RIGHT, in New South Wales, 
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and the most abject, and helpless, and 
degrading of all slavery, under the 
mask of liberty, on the western coast 
of Africa. In that quarter fortunes 
are readily made out of John Bull's 
gullibility. 

Before concluding, it is necessary 
to turn to the impudent remarks of 
the black-hearted writer in the West- 
minster Review. This “ blustering” 
bully, speaking in the name of the 
people of England, (what presum. 
tion !) dares to denounce the British 
subjects in the West Indies as “ Bus: 
TERING PAUPERS,’ whom England 
supports on a “ Pauper’s list.” The 
real “ Pauper’s list” of England, my 
Lord Duke, is, in one description or 
other, now become a lengthened and 
an awful roll; but let your Grace 
look at and into the periods of dis- 
tress and calamity, which have of late 
years so frequently pressed heavily 
upon the people of Great Britain, 
and say when, and where, and how 
often, any one connected with the 
West Indies, their property and 
their commerce, at home or abroad, 
either applied to the hand of British 
charity fer relief, or required it? I 
dare this “ blustering” writer to con- 
tradict me, when I state, that on every 
occasion when distress visited the 
population of Great Britain, or the 

opulation of any other part of the 

ritish Empire, the West Indian pro- 
prietors, and all those connected with 
the West India trade, were always 
amongst the foremost and the most 
liberal contributors to afford relief. 
Besides this personal charity, it is 
notorious to every one, the writer of 
the article alluded to alone excepted, 
that so jealous was the mother coun- 
try of the value and importance of 
these colonies (we shall present- 
ly see what these are) to her most 
valuable interests, that she, ti!] with- 
in the last four years, compelled them 
to send all their produce to her shores, 
and to take every article of supply 
which they required from hervell al- 
though they could frequently have 
got most of the latter cheaper else- 
where, and a better price for the for- 
mer in the markets of foreign coun- 
tries. The appellation of “ paupers,” 
therefore, my Lord Duke, is grievous- 
ly misapplied by this advocate of 
tyranny, the most savage that ever 
disgraced the European Press, or 
European Legislation. 

. The West Indians,’ 
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says this au- 
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dacious libeller, “ have sometimes 
threatened to transfer their allegiance 
to America. If the Americans would 
take them on such terms, it would 
be policy for Great Britain to offer 
the Americansa million sterling a-year 
to consent to the arrangement, and 
she would be a great gainer by the 
bargain after all. A collection of 
paupers who should utter a threat 
that they would quit the parish, would 
not be half so welcome to put their 
threats in execution. Tue PEOPLE oF 
ENGLAND ARE TIRED OF THE WEsT 
Inp1ans.” Your Grace knows much 
better than this raving enthusiast, that 
the people of England have not got 
in their national treasury an annual 
overflowing “ million” to give away 
to the Americans for any purpose, 
and still less to give it away for sucha 
—_ as that here recommended. 

oreover, it is necessary to observe, 
what this malevolent writer either 
does notknow,or cannot comprehend; 
namely, that whenever “ the people 
of England” make such a declaration 
as he makes, that then “ the West In- 
dians,” or any other class of British 
subjects, are justified in transferring 
their allegiance to America, or to any 
other state which may offer to re- 
ceive it—to welcome any flag but 
the flag of their country. What ho- 
nour and advantage England would 
acquire by such an event, may puzzle 
wiser hedds than any of those who 
write anti-colonial rhapsodies in the 
Westminster Review, or any other an- 
ti-colonial publication, to determine. 
The Americans, or some other na- 
tion, would willingly receive their 
allegiance, and afford them protection, 
For the information of this anti-co- 
lonial “ tiger,” it is also necessary to 
state, that the world lately had in it 
an individual, named Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, and that the said Napoleon 
Bonaparte was Emperor of France, 
about the time, itis presumed, when 
this hero of the Westminster Review 
set out to worship Juggernaut, and 
to bayonet Hindoos. When the for- 
mer first set out in his character of 
Emperor, in order to rivet his gall- 
ing chains upon the nations of Eu- 
rope, he told General Mack, who 
surrendered to him with 33,000 
Austrians, at Ulm, on the memorable 
2lat of October 1805, that he “ want- 
ed nothing on the Continent, he want- 
ed only sHIPs, COLONIES, and com- 
MERCE ;” these very colonies which 
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this wicked anti-British writer de- 
spises,and loads withsuch venomous 
abuse—these very colonies—nay, 
even a small proportion of them, was 
then the utmost eight of his ambi- 
tion, and to gain which he continued 
for ten years to sweep Europe, from 
the mountains of Andalusia to the 
banks of the Moskwa, with despotism, 
oppression, injustice, and all the ter- 
rors of war! His declaration, my 
Lord Duke, made at a still later pe- 
riod—at the moment when he was 
about to proceed to his fatal Russian 
campaign, is even still more remark- 
able, and ought to be remembered, 
if not by every European, at least by 
every British statesman. Then he 
declared, that he held, and would con- 
tinue to hold against the remonstran- 
ces of Russia, all the Prussian for- 
tresses from the Elbe to the Niemen, 
as an equivalent to compel the resto- 
ration of the Tropical Colonies which 
during the war Great Britain had 
captured from France, from Spain, 
and from Holland, when he came to 
make peace with this country. He 
did not even require one of those 
which are technically known as Bri- 
tish Colonies; but if any portion of 
these so much despised possessions 
had been offered to him, it is obvious 
that the war from 1803 downwards, 
might have been avoided; and this 
being the case, it is also obvious, 
that either Bonaparte, or the writer 
in the Westminster Review, must be 
set down as an arrant blockhead. 

In order to shew from figures, and 
from facts, whether Bonaparte, or 
the bravo who apes him in the West- 
minster Review, was the wisest states- 
man and the ablest politician, an ab- 
stract of the whole Colonial trade of 
Great Britain, for a very long period, 
drawn up from the particular and the 
official returns, as these were copied 
from the Journals of the House of 
Commons, is here placed before your 
Grace and the.public. Look at it, my 
Lord Duke, and let the country look 
at it, as politicians and as merchants, 
and then say if such advantages are 
to be thrown away or endangered ; or 
if the immense interests which are 
connected with these possessions, 
ought to be left exposed to the rude 
attacks of prejudice, of error, and of 
ignorance; or committed to these 
anti-British hands, who want to as- 
sume the arbitrary control or dispe< 
sal of them. 
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Capita vested in Agriculture, ; ; L.150,000,000 
Ditto Commerce, ‘ ‘ 20,000,000 
Ditto Ships, ‘ ° ‘ 3,000,000 
Total, L.173,000,000 
TRADE, present annual imports, nearly ‘ L.9,000,000 
Ditto, exports, ‘ ° 5,000,000 
exclusive of freights and charges. 
SuIppine, direct trade, ° e 260,000 tons. 
SEAMEN, do. ‘ ‘ ‘ No. 17,000 
exclusive of trade with British America. 
TRADE from 1760 to 1826. 
Imports. Exports. 
1760—1792 L.100,698,756 L.47,718,642 
17938—1826 251,404,599 155,466,761 
Official value, 352,108,355 L.208, 180,403 





But how much it is underrated in the official returns, the following refer- 
ence to official documents will shew. It is here, however, proper to re- 
mark, that this value is exclusive of freights and charges, (about one-third 
more,) and exclusive of the imports from, and exports to, foreign islands 
conquered and restored. These imports were nearly L.50,000,000. 


1797—-1803, declared value of Imports, Sugar, Cotton, 





and Rum, only, . ; L.70,116,020 
Ditto, Ditto, by official value, every 
article, ‘ ‘ , 46,114,421 
Difference, or under-estimated about one-half, 24,001,599 
British Produce and Manufactures exported. 
Official value. Declared value. 


1798—1802, , L.120,772,916 L.210,830,420 
Declared value still underrated, because a convoy duty was paid, and the 
estimate given in low accordingly. The real exports in value were one- 
half more than the value dome the official scale. 


Sugar imported into Great Britain. 
Cwts. Gaz. av. Value. 
17938—1827 127,619,864 L.2, 4s.2d L.305,539,684 
exclusive of imports into Ireland. From 1793 to 1821, the imports from 
the East Indies, included in the above, were 2,878,628 cwt. value L.7,006,904. 
———' — and charges, therefore, the value of imports from the 
West Indies from 1793 to 1827 inclusive, certainly exceed L.600,000,000, 
and the exports L.300,000,000. 
Trape—British North America. 


Imports. Exports. 
1760—1785 L.3,052,679 L.14,052,593 
1786—1826 19,935,263 60,217,903 


L.22,987,942 L.74,270,496 
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TrapE—East Indies and China. 
‘ Imports. Exports. 
1760—1785 L.41,634,128 L..25,281,063 
1786—1826 220,867,614 104,845,249 
L.262,501,742 L..130,126,312 








Official value, exclusive of freights and charges; the real value was a great 


deal more. 


The value of our Colonial Trade is best shewn by the following official 


reference. 


Foreign and Colonial Produce e 


orted. 


9 years 1785—1793 official value L.48,823,569 

9 do. 1794—1802 ditto 124,661,370! ! 
Revenue. 

Sugar net duty 1808— 1822 L.50,622,426 

Goods, India and China, 13 years, 1827 61,042,570 


My Lord Duke, it is—it must be 
—knowledge, wise laws, civilisation, 
capital, and industry, not terror, ty- 
ranny, and oppression, which pro- 
duce the invaluable commerce, more 
valuable far than the mines of the 

recious metals in Mexico and Peru, 
just adverted to. You may also rely 
upon the following truth, namely, 
that the op ression and ruin of the 
master. will never tend to advance 
the African savage and barbarian 
in the scale of civilisation; and 
as a British warrior and a British 
statesman, I would conjure your 
Grace to remember the counsel 
which Talleyrand gave to Bonaparte, 
when the latter sought the immedi- 


ate destruction of Great Britain. He 
told him firmly, and he told him 
truly, that on the shores of the Bri- 
tish Channel he might assemble in 
hostile array Europe at his back, but 
that “ there would be the limits of 
his enmity” against Great Britain. 
“ But to secure this object,” said he, 
“ deprive her of her colonies, or ren- 
der them useless and unproductive 
unto her, and with this accomplish- 
ed, YOU BREAK DOWN HER LAST WALL, 
YOU FILL UP HER Last moat!” How 
nearly have we with our own hands, 
and by our own acts, accomplished 
that which Bonaparte attempted, but 
attempted in vain ! 


lam, &c. 


Giascow, 7th January, 1830. 


James M‘QuEEn. 


















My Dear Sir, 
As you consented in so flattering 

a manner, to insert my desultory re- 
miniscences of Miss O’Neill, l-am 
emboldened to commit to your kind- 
ness the complaints of an old-fashion- 
ed mortal, on what are called the im- 
provements of modern times. I dare 
swear, that if you publish my lucu- 
brations, your readers will call me 
an illiberal old fellow; but, dear Mr 
Editor, only consider how om 
must be the effect upon a quiet age 

entleman, of such rapid changes as 

have lived to see in the world. In- 
vention succeeds invention with such 
haste, 


“ That unbelief has scarce a space to 
breathe.” 


The face of society and of nature has 
actually been less ch through 
all the centuries that have elapsed 
since the Norman Conquest, than in 
this. Innovation is making gigantic 
strides, and things, that but to dream 
of, would have seemed insanity to 
our grandsires, are to us become the 
common elements of every-day ex- 
istence. Already we wash by steam, 
print by steam, hatch eggs by steam, 
manufacture in every possible way 
by steam. Steam-boats startle the 
waves and rocks of the Swiss Can- 
tons, and convey the fat dames of 
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England, to melt over the footsteps 
of Julie and St Preux. Soon we are 
to ride by steam, drive by steam, 
plough by steam. Heaven preserve 
us! What shall we zot do by steam ? 
Such things are perfectly alarming, 
Changes, which one would have 
thought it must have taken centuries 
to bring about, are effected in the 
compass of one short life. I often 
ask myself whether I stand upon 
my head or my heels. Why, I re- 
member Norwood a gipsy-haunted 
forest, and have been robbed on 
Finchley Common! I have made 
my will before going a journey, and 
it seems but yesterday since the so- 
litary waggon-like coach was three 
weeks between London and Edin- 
burgh! Oh, that ever I should have 
lived to see the day, when libraries 
and night-lamps for the studious are 
provided for our coaches, and their 
doors proclaimed by advertisements 
to be wide enough to admit a fash- 
ionable bonnet! I sometimes think 
that I must be near my latter end, 
and could almost die, out of sheer as- 
tonishment. But, as my essay is to- 
lerably long, I must not write a 
— letter. Believe me, then, 
with much esteem and respect, 
Dear Sir, 

Your faithful, though amazed servant, 
Timorny Crusty. 


COMPLAINT OF AN ANTEDILUVIAN ON THE DECAY OF THE PICTURESQUE. 


Tue picturesque will soon vanish 
entirely from the dwellings and from 
the scenery of England. Look at 
yonder tight square mansion, higher 
than it is broad, with a very low py- 
ramid for its roof, the bright slate of 
which crowns the red brick walls,even 
as Mrs Firkin’s bonnet of blue forms 
the capital to her scarlet pelisse! 
You behold, alas! a fair sample of 
nine-tenths of our present houses. 
In the meantime, the venerable re- 
lics of our forefathers’ taste and mag- 
nificence are daily removed, to make 
way for the upstart excrescences of 
modern meanness. Possessed with 
a rage, alike to create and to destroy, 
we multiply deformity, and blot out 
all beauty, until scarce an object re- 
mains to reward the indefatigable 
searchings of a Syntax. Turn to 


what yet remains to us, in some re- 
mote and happy Goshen, of our pri- 
meval architecture. How beautiful 
are all its forms,—how congenial to 
the painter’s art! Its very humblest 
work is as much embued with an 
imaginative spirit as its noblest. How 
admirably an old cottage, with its 
pointed gables, twisted chimneys,and 
carved porch, harmonises with the 
varied outlines of nature! I allow 
that its colouring, mellowed by time, 
its vines and mosses, which make it 
appear rather a spontaneous produc- 
tion of the earth, than a structure 
raised by man, contribute in no small 
degree towards its picturesque effect. 
But then one may ask, caneven Time, 
the beautifier, consecrate yonder tea- 
caddy of a cottage, or, except by an 
entire process of decay, prevent its 
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stiff proportions from injuring the 
surrounding landscape? An old mar- 
ket-cross still pleases the eye froma 
distance, even — its coat of pa- 
rochial white-wash; butnothing short 
of an absolute pall of ivy could ren- 
der bearable the square brick column 
with a pine apple at the top, to make 
room for which the noblest oak in 
our vicinage, which had been for cen- 
turies the village play-room, and the 
traveller’s hospitium, was destroyed 
root and branch. If we rise to the 
domestic architecture of antiquity, 
we shall still find the same broken 
outline, and variety of form, repeated 
on a larger scale—ever beautiful— 
ever harmonious ; while the “ hovels 
of a larger growth,” namely, the 
country mansions of our own day, in 
preserving their resemblance to the 
modern cottage, do but magnify the 
defects of a vicious system, and glare 
upon the eye,—ever frightful—ever 
out of place. How well does the 
nobleman’s house of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time crown somerising ground, 
and peer above its coeval woods! 
The projecting buttresses, and irre- 
gular gables, finely vary its lights and 
shades, and forbid that any front of 
it should be ever one glare of sun- 
shine, as is the citizen’s box, 


“ 





with windows in a blaze, 
Beneath a July sun’s collected rays.” 
And here let me observe, in order 
to vindicate the wisdom, as well as 
the taste, of our ancestors, that these 
same gables are of real unromantic 
service in our variable climate ; for 
they break the violence of the unruly 
winds, which rock old November 
upon his cloudy throne, and temper 
the heat of summer, by opposing so 
many surfaces to the action of the 
elements. They also give great sta- 
bility to the building, which, being 
broken into separate portions, can 
never decay all at once. The ruin 
of one part may still leave another 
habitable’; while, if one rafter in our 
single-jointed roofs were to give way, 
I would risk very little upon the 
safety of any head in any part of the 
dwelling beneath, unless indeed (as 
might very well be) the skull were 
thicker than the walls. If you would 
know the superiority of ancient pa- 
laces over those of modern date, go 
and survey that mighty pile which 
lives for ever in the description of 
Burke, as “ the proud Keep of Wind- 
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sor, rising in the majesty of propor- 
tion, and girt with the double belt of 
its kindred and coeval towers ;” and 
then turn to behold the finest edifice 
which the taste, the wealth, the ge- 
nius of our age can construct for its 
monarch. Advancing higher still, let 
us compare the religious edifices of 
our forefathers with our own.—A Ca- 
thedral !—What a stupendous piece 
of work is a eathedral! The mind 
can scarcely grasp it. The gorgeous 
richness of detail ; the noble simpli- 
city of effect; the infinite variety of 
decoration ; the wonderful unity of 
purpose ; the lavish invention, which 
seems to riot in its own exhaustless 
and spendthrift profusion, crowning 
every column with a different wreath, 
and enriching every window with 
new tracery—who can behold these 
wonders without exclaiming, “ There 
were giants in those days!” Truly 
the march of mind is not that of ima- 
gination. A poverty of creative ge- 
nius characterises all our edifices,and 
of no kind more than our churches. 
Copies of Grecian, copies of Dutch, 
copies of Saracenic architecture meet 
our eye—but always copies ; and by 
their minute proportions (especially 
in the attempted Gothic) they forfeit 
all the excellence which a faithful 
imitation would possess. Even the 
last century puts ours to shame, for, 
though I cannot admire the mixture 
of impure Grecian, and heavy Ger- 
man, which came over to us with the 
House of Hanover, still there is a so- 
lidity about the buildings of that pe- 
riod, which bespeaks a more sterling 
generation. In that day, men yet 
built for their sons, grandsons, and 
eat-grandchildren—we only build 
for ourselves; yet in this we cer- 
tainly shew wisdom—that making 
our edifices hideous, we also make 
them perishable. The principal fea- 
ture (if it have any feature) of the 
present style of architecture, is a ser- 
vile adherence to the Grecian school. 
We err greatly in this, for there is 
nothing classical about us. The new 
teway into Hyde Park (beautiful, 
F ulee, in itself,) is a perpetual sa- 
tire on the forms that trip or lounge 
through it. Women in seduisantes, 
and men in moleskin trowsers, make 
but a bad basement to the battle of 
the Lapithz and Centaurs. 
The architectural vagaries of China 
would assort better with the genius 
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of the place. But if we wish to con- 
sult the genius of our cloudy clime, 
we should adhere to the dark and 
solid towers, the massive pillars, and 
vaulted roofs of Saxon or Gothic 
origin. The loveliest Grecian tem- 
ple, could it be transported hither by 
Aladdin’s lamp, from its own Athe- 
nian groves, would less embellish 
our metropolis, than be itself dis- 
figured by its new situation. It 
should’ be backed by cypress trees, 
or by a cerulean sky, not by sooty 
elms and a November fog. Above 
all, aGrecian edifice should be erect- 
ed where it could be kept clean. A 
Gothic building may bear to have 
its frowning aspect still further dark- 
ened by the smoke of a city—but 
the sooty hue is destructive to the 
beauty of a classical structure, one 
of whose greatest charms is purity 
of colour, and whose native tints 
the hand of Time alone can success- 
fully enrich or vary ; for example, 
which has suffered least from the 
arma of London blacking— 
Westminster Abbey, or St Paul’s ? 
The latter, with its sculptured loops 
of dingy flowers, looks like a lady 
in an old court dress that wants 
scouring :—the former resembles a 

iant of the preadamite world, clad 
im a majestic robe of darkness—and 
who but a churchwarden would 
think of white-washing it? Believe 
me, by the comparison of the two 
buildings, I intend no disrespect to 
the ghost of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who, notwithstanding his diminutive 
name, had the spirit of an eagle. St 
Paul’s is, undoubtedly, a fine fabric, 
even from its size—for, without a 
pun, size is a great constituent of 
sublimity. Were its proportions less 
exquisite than they are, still their 
very vastness would command as- 
tonishment; for the same shape which 
disgusts in a pig, looks noble in an 
elephant. Seen from afar, the dome 
of our metropolitan cathedral rears 
itself aloft, the Chimborazo of Lon- 
don’s congregated spires ;—yet few 
could feel, on a near view, the same 
sensation of awe which a sight of 
Westminster Abbey is calculated to 
inspire. Notwithstanding all that 
later ages have done to injure the 
effect of this magnificent pile,—the 
wretched church immediately in 
front, wherewith men have dared to 
cramp its wide circumference—the 
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gilt clock and vile Grecian ovna- 
ments on the western tewer—West- 
minster Abbey still remains one of 
the grandest objects that can fill the 
eye and soul. Who can behold it, 
and not feel that he stands in the 
presence of a fragment of an earlier 
and acolossal world ? When we look 
at structures such as this, the mind 
enquires with astonishment—who 
were the architects of the era that 
produced them’ How could they 
die and leave no name behind? Was, 
then, Imagination, in the lusty youth 
of Science, a dower as common as 
the light and air? Did there exist a 
master-mind, the Michael-Angelo of 
its compeers, to create and harmo- 
nize the elements of grandeur and 
of beauty ;—or, were the very build- 
ers touched with fire from Heaven ? 
Survey throughout Britain the broken 
shreds, which barbarians have suffer- 
ed to remain, of a period which they 
call barbarous—the cathedrals—the 
castles—the ancient houses—the 
carved work in stone, and the carved 
work in wood—must it not have re- 
quired thousands—yea, tens of thou- 
sands—of minds as well as of hands, 
to have devised such glorious speci- 
mens of human power ? Isthe mould 
in which such intellects were cast, 
utterly broken? Or what mean the 
hideous and flimsy fabrics reared by 
the descendants of such wondrous 
beings ? A solution of the riddle has 
been sought in the influence which 
the Roman Catholic religion exer- 
cised at that period. Each indivi- 
dual, concerned in the erection of 
a sacred edifice, felt that he was 
working out a part of his own salva- 
tion, and hence the mighty result re- 
sponded to the mighty motive. Be- 
sides, it may be suggested that the 
fables of superstition were favour- 
able to the production and growth 
of a wild and exuberant fancy, and, 
above all, that the habit of money- 
getting had not as yet confined the 
thoughts to one mean track. Men la- 
boured for another world rather than 
for this; and, if the tree be indeed 
known by its fruits, there was in the 
devotion of that time a fervour and 
sincerity, which, whether our own 
displays at the present period, it may 
be as well not over curiously to en- 
quire. These reasons, however, do 
not, I confess, satisfy my mind as to 
the causes of the amazing superiority 
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which ancient buildings manifest 
over modern. As far as they go, 
they may assist us to trace to its 
source the Pactolus of ecclesiastical 
splendour—but they leave still un- 
—— the universality of a fine 
and magnificent taste in everyspecies 
of ancient architecture. What sort 
of persons must even the burghers 
of those days have been, who left 
behind them no 


“Suburban villas, highway-side retreats,” 


but specimens of domestic architec- 
ture, which are to this hour the 
painter’s delight, and the modern 
citizen’s shame? It is singular that 
we can detect in the manners of the 
olden time little of what, in our own, 
we emphatically call vulgarity. With 
all our boasted diffusion of refine- 
ment, I suspect that the high-breed- 
ing of the heart wasfar more genial in 
the time of our Henries, and of our 
Edwards, than it is now. Every 
thing, then, was of a piece: now-a- 
days there is a base mixture of low 
and high life, which, like a Brumma- 
gem half-penny gilt, disgusts by its 
counterfeit glitter. The shoe-black 
of the last century, even, who carried 
about his little tripod through the 
streets, inviting the shoe of the be- 
spattered passenger to rest thereon, 
might be uneducated—but he was 
not vulgar: the shoe-black of our 
day, who tells his comrade that he 
is “ going to a consart at the Argyll- 
Rooms,” is vulgar, because he passes 
beyond his sphere, without possess- 
ing the manners which would deco- 
rate the sphere above him. It is, 
then, to the manners of the past that 
we must look for an explanation of 
the sterling works of the past. There 
was no cockneyism in the era of the 
house of Tudor; there was a sort of 
regal spirit flowing from the throne 
over all the land. A merchant of 
those days, with his costly argosies 
at sea and in port, with his gold chain 
and velvet pg was very different 
to our modern merchant, vibrating 
between Bond Street and Stamford 
Hill. The Exchange of London was 
areal emporium of nations in their 
various costume—nota beast market, 
where little men in black stocks are 
jostled by tall yellow-faced men in 
dingy white neckcloths. The very 
Jew of antiquity was quite a different 
sort of animal to the modern money- 
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changer, on whose withered visage 
the hereditary effects of three cen- 
turies more of extortion are written 
and endorsed so legibly. “ Dear 
sir,’ said my old simple-hearted 
housekeeper to me, after her first 
visit to London, “ the first place I 
went to was the Royal Exchange, 
for I thought I should see Armenians 
in their long robes, and Spaniards in 
their cloaks—but I saw nothing but 
some dirty-looking Jews.” We are 
accused of being a nation of shop- 
keepers. It is our own faults if we 
are so. We have, by birthright, 
imagination enough, generous feeling 
enough, talent enough, but 


“ The world is too much with us. Late 
and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.” 


It is my firm belief that those powers 
are as great as ever, but they are 
smothered and suppressed beneath 
the manners of the age. Taste and ta- 
lent still exist, but they have chan- 
ged their direction, and waste them- 
selves on sordid things. We no long- 
er invent new combinations of form 
to enrich the walls of a religious edi- 
fice ; but is not the same imagination 
at work, under a humbler modifica- 
tion, to trace figures upon plates, or 
devise patterns for carpets? Increa- 
sing luxury makes us demand orna- 
ments for objects of comfort rather 
than for objects of taste. In a work 
recently published, called “Exem- 
plars of Tudor Architecture adapted 
to Modern Habitations,”’ by T. F. 
Hunt,Architect—a work which Ihope 
may be as influential as it is admi- 
rable in motive and in design—I find 
the following passage corroborative 
of what I have advanced above: “In 
the course of last year, the very ela- 
borately carved monument of Thomas 
West, Lord de la Warre, in Broad- 
water Church, Sussex, was complete- 
ly restored by ordinary country ma- 
sons, who had never before attempt- 
ed any thing beyond plain mouldings. 
On the eastern side of the county, the 
author met with carpenters of the 
same order, carving in oak with all 
the character and feeling of our old 
artisans.” To this testimony may I 
be allowed to add my own? In fit- 
ting up an ancient mansion lately for 
my own residence, I met with coun- 
try workmen, who were able to repair 
elaborate carvings in the very spirit 
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of the originals. We should seem, 
therefore, only to need the will, in 
order to find a way to recall the fa- 
ded glories of ancient architecture ; 
but, alas, time and labour are become 
too valuable to admit of any, but le- 
viathans of wealth, gratifying their 
eye and their fancy. We ean no 
longer see such a comfortable bill as 
Mr Hunt affords us of the prices of 
artificers’ work in the time of Henry 
Eighth. 


“Item—paid to Esope the sawyer and 
his fellow for iiij days—iiij s. 

*‘ Item—paid to John Haddenham for 
sarving of the Mason for ii days, at iiij d. 
the day—viij d.,” &c. &c. 


We must now be satisfied, if we can 
see four weather-proof walls about 
us, let them be ever so bare and po- 
verty-stricken. Well, then, I will no 
longer declaim against raising new 
abominations. Let utility and ugli- 
ness be the order of the day; but let 
us reverentially abstain from disfi- 
guring and destroying the glorious 
remains of antiquity. Erect, if you 
will, a trim marble tablet to the me- 
mory of J. hy patra aga weep- 
ing Cupids bedewing his pug nose, 
in your own square chapel, but do 
not, for pity’s sake, adorn in this out- 
rageous way the church of St Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristowa’s boast, only se- 
cond in beauty to King’s Chapel, 
Cambridge, and hallowed by the 
shades of Rowley and Chatterton. 
Restore to its sacred office in the 
noble pile the ancient stone font, the 
carving of which is worth a king’s 
ransom, and which now lies in a dusty 
corner ; and carry hence the marble 
wash-hand basin, which has usurped 
its place, to some trim temple in the 
vicinity of Bethnal Green. Build a 
Pimlico palace (worthy of its name), 
and welcome, but do not lay the last 
relic of the old royal abode at Eltham 
—now used as a barn—level with the 
dust. Stand in awe of posterity. 
What will be said to a people who 
can 80 little regard their great nation- 
al monuments as to suffer one of the 
most stupendous and most ancient 
works of their ancestors, to be broken 
up to mend the roads? I speak of 
the wonderful stones at Avebury in 
Wiltshire, supposed to be of Celtic 
origin. A century ago their circle 
was couplete—the two avenues that 
led to it, (each a mile in length,) con- 
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sisting of enormous upright masses 
of rock placed opposite to each other, 
at regular distances, were yet stand- 
ing untouched in the mysterious so- 
lemnity of a thousand years. Now, 
only a solitary giant, here and there, 
looks over the field, and frowns upon 
the spoilers of its brethren. A little 
longer, and even they will not be left 
to tell the shameful tale of desolation, 
Last winter, two of the largest re- 
maining masses were broken up to 
make a stone fence. Thus perishes 
all that is great and elevating, not 
subdued by time, but by man. I some- 
times think, when I look at what has 
been destroyed, calculated as it seems 
to have been for a race of immortals, 
that human power is as much mani- 
fested in having cast down such 
works, as in having raised them. 


** Even now is half the business of destruc- 
tion done.” 


One after one, the mighty relics that 
connect us with the past disappear 
from the face of the earth, and the 
places thereof know them no more. 
Some of our finest old churches, 
which alittle timely repair would have 
preserved, have been stripped of their 
roofs for the sake of the lead; as if 
the perpetrators of such acts could 
have stood in need of more than was 
lodged in their precious skulls! Every 
newspaper informs us of some new 
spoliation. The fiat is gone forth to 
pull down the curious old church of 
St Dunstan in Fleet Street. The saint 
once took Beelzebub by the nose. I 
wish he would serve the progeny of 
the Evil One in the same manner. 
By this time the Queen’s head at Is- 
lington, the finest specimen of our 
early domestic style of building to 
be met with in the neighbourhood of 
London, is razed to the ground. There 
are traditional reports that this curi- 
ous old house was once honoured by 
the temporary residence of Queen 
Elizabeth. Obscure rumour also 
mentions other distinguished tenants 
of its walls. Possibly they may have 
sheltered all the grave wisdom of my 
Lord Burleigh, the insinuating graces 
of the Earl of Essex, or the magnifi- 
cent beard of Sir Walter Raleigh. At 
any rate, there was enough of histo- 
rical conjecture, and enough of his- 
torical uncertainty about this ancient 
dwelling, to excite and to leave room 
for the operations of fancy. Who 
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but must regret the vanished glories 
of its large low parlour, “ wainscot- 
ted with oak in small pannels, well 
preserved by constant polishing,” 
wherein, —— to long-establish- 
ed usage, the good ale, for which the 
Queen’s Head was celebrated, was 
served in earthen jugs? No more 
shall Elia (who is himself, I believe, 
only a transmigration of the ghost of 
Sir Thomas Browne) resort thither 
to converse with the shades of Sir 
Walter and my Lord Burleigh, while, 
visible to his eye alone, 


“The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
And seals and maces danced before him.” 


I should fee] much more sorrow for 
the loss of this and other such build- 
ings, were I not convinced that no 
one of them can altogether die. There 
surely must be another world and a 
future existence for them. In the 
same manner that the faint images 
and imperfect shadows of things to 
be are by some supposed to occupy 
some vast magazine of unborn ele- 
ments; so I suppose that the spirit- 
ual essences of objects, whose mate- 
rial form has perished, fly to the great 
repository of things past, used, and 
done with. Modern houses have no 
souls, so they cannot attain this para- 
dise of spiritual brick and mortar ; 
but all that is the express creation of 
the human intellect shall be found 
there, as imperishable as its parent. 
“The beings of the mind are not of 
clay ;” but are “ essentially immor- 
tal.” Comfort yourself, therefore, 
sympathizing reader, with this truth, 
which was revealed to me in a dream 
at twelve at noon on the 10th of Au- 
gust last, just as I began to nod over 
a Revelation of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, and his description of the desks 
at which the angels write articles for 
their Review. In the meantime, they 
are to be honoured (1 mean not to in- 
clude such desultory seribblersasmy- 
self) who preserve to us, while still on 
earth, all that their minds and pens 
can keep alive of the olden time and 
its productions. Reader, did you 
ever see Hone’s Every-Day Book ? 
You cannot do better than buy it di- 
rectly. Do not be afraid! You will 
meet with neither blasphemy nor 
radicalism, but. with spirit-stirring 
descriptions of old customs, delight- 
ful wood-cuts of old buildings, as 
well as many a fine secret learned 
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amongst the woods and fields, and 
whispered by the “seasons’ differ- 
ence.” Heaven forbid that I should 
agree with Hone either in principles 
or politics! Yet not the less must I 
declare that he has deserved well of 
the naturalist, the antiquarian, and 
the poet, by his “ Every-Day,” and 
also by his “ Table-Book,” Other and 
greater spirits have oceasionally rou- 
sed themselves to call back the age 
to a purer taste and nobler feeling. 
The poet Wordsworth, in his little 
work on the scenery of the English 
Lakes, has forcibly touched the sub- 
ject of congenial architecture, His 
remarks are generally such as might 
be expected from a man who pos- 
sesses a poet’s eye and heart; but I 
cannot approve of his recipe for the 
colour of a house—“ something be- 
tween a dust and a cream colour.” 
Houses I have seen apparently tinted 
in exact accordance with the above 
direction—and they put me in mind 
of gooseberry-fool. Sir Walter Scott, 
also, has not only by precept, but by 
example, demonstrated, that 


‘* Nor rude nor barren are the ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with 
flowers.” 


The productions of his pen testify 
his love of antiquarian lore, and the 
creation of his architectural skill—his 
own house at Abbotsford—is the best 
proof that he admires the old style 
of building. The writings of such 
men of genius, added to such pro- 
fessional works as Hunt’s Specimens 
of Tudor Architecture, have certain- 
ly, at the present time, induced a faint 
ions of a better era. Some English 
entlemen have begun to build old 
inglish houses. But, unfortunately, 
modern Gothic, unless guided by the 
purest taste, is the most detestable of 
things; and, though we should imi- 
tate ancient forms ever so happily, 
still we cannot give antiquity. A 
real ancient building is not for the 
eye only, but-for the imagination. It 
is the atmosphere of other days which 
hallows it—and this we cannot be- 
stow. When we look at a venerable 
structure, Time seems to reign mas- 
ter over its walls and towers. The 
very elements only seem to have 
been his devoted ministers. = 
mellow colouring, the picturesque de- 
cay, scarcely ap to have been 
produced by the slow action of the 
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sun and wind—they are but the foot- 
prints of Time, who, like a visible 
power, sits upon the hoary battle- 
ments, and makes his voice heard in 
every breeze that waves the long thin 
ass beneath. Wonderful Antiquity! 
hy minutest fragments triumph over 
the most perfect achievements of the 
modern world! Crumbled, rent, and 
overthrown, as are thy works, enough 
yet remains to tell what their full 
stature must have been! What were 
England without her relics of the 
past ? How much interest they 7 
sess exclusive of the charms of na- 
ture, we may judge by the reflection, 
that the flats of Norfolk are redeem- 
ed by the grandeur of its ecclesiasti- 
cal remains, and that the absence of 
all old buildings, creates a sensible 
want, even amidst the exquisite 
scenery of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. Look at America: With 
all her pathless forests, and unhisto- 
ric plains, she insults her settlers of 
yesterday. Where are their ances- 
tors, where are the works of their 
forefathers ? Cut off from their pa- 
rent country, they have neither. 
They are without tradition, and with- 
out dignity. Memory, the precious 
birthright of an Englishman, is to 
them a blank ; and the Past, with all 
its riches, is severed from them by a 
If as deep as the ocean that rolls 
etween their shores and ours. Hea- 
ven forbid that we should ever obli- 
terate those land-marks of bygone 
time—our old halls—our castles— 
our cathedrals! that we should leave 
a posterity without a record of their 
forefathers—a nation of newly rich, 
of new nobility, and of new villas! 
Yet this consummation, so devoutly 
to be deprecated, must inevitably be, 
if we continue to remove all that is 
noble, and leave nothing in its place. 
Would that a spirit might awaken, 
which should urge us, as a body, as a 
nation, to preserve all that we can of 
the past, and add all that we can for 
the benefit of the future! A very small 
attention and expense would keep 
our finest ancient remains, from age 
toage, in their present state ;—for con- 
sider how little alteration a whole 
life can see in any of those old build- 
ings, which only appear to be hard- 
ened, by progressive seasons, to the 
consistency of natural and primeval 
rock. I have seen fragments de- 
tached by violence from some Saxon 
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or Roman wall, and the solid stones, 
incorporated with the mass, have 
rent asunder, rather than the sub. 
stance which bound them together. 
I will not despair of my country, as 
long as the ancient frescoes and na- 
tional tapestry are permitted to frown 
grimly upon the crimson benches and 
gorgeous gilding of the House of 
Lords. Of this latter, Allan Cun- 
ningham, in his Lives of the British 
Painters, says—* The great Earl of 
Nottingham, whose defeat of the Ar- 
mada established the throne of his 
mistress, employed Cornelius Vroom, 
a native of Haarlem, to draw the de- 
signs of his successive victories over 
the Spaniards, and the whole was 
wrought in tapestry by Francis Spier- 
ing. It is a noble and national work. 
It is divided into ten battles, and con- 
tains the portraits of twenty-seven 
naval commanders. These portraits 
have the air of real likenesses; in- 
deed, as the tapestry was wrought 
while the original persons were li- 
ving, the artist could not well indulge 
in imaginary features.” To this ac- 
count, Allan Cunningham adds, that 
even in that day, the cost of this great 
work amounted to upwards of seven 
thousand pounds. I suppose that it 
is now the mere ghost of what it was; 
for the noble commanders whom it 
commemorates, can scarcely look less 
like humanity in their coftins, than 
their colourless forms upon the ta- 
pestry. Yet it does a man good to 
see such ancient relics preserved 
amidst the magnificence of improved 
art and science. They may teach a 
lesson as important as did the straw- 
roofed cottages of early Rome, which, 
during the time of her real prosperi- 
ty, were still permitted to preach hu- 
mility to her marble palaces, and to 
remind her modern sons, that all 
they enjoyed or valued was bought 
for them by their rude and plea- 
sure-spurning ancestors. 

The old tapestry of the House of 
Lords may also hint that there is 
many a national monument far bet- 
ter worth preservation than its faded 
self, and that, to be consistent, we 
should stop the hand of spoliation 
from farther ravage upon the build- 
ings of our forefathers. To be sure 
we have not permitted York Cathe- 
dra] to remain a ruinous record of 
fanaticism and madness—yet I must 
say that it would have refreshed my 
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spirit to see subscriptions for its re- 
edification pouring in as from one 
hand and one heart, and not by tardy 
dribblets—the gentle squeezings of 
appeals and advertisements. There 
should have needed but one appeal 
—the fact that a part of York Ca- 
thedral was destroyed. I have said 
that there does appear to be a faint 
dawn of a better architectural era. 
May it increase more and more unto 
the Fae day! At any rate, by 
building noble edifices now, although 
we cannot invest them with antiquity 
for ourselves, we prepare antiquity 
for our sons’ sons. A future race 
may still point to some relic of this 
time, and say, “ See what our fathers 
were!” Not that I desire that we 
should recoil to primitive discomfort 
as well as ~— grandeur. I do 
not quarrel with what Sir John Cul- 
lum, in the fervour of antiquarian 
zeal, has stigmatized as the “ age of 
list, sand-bags, and carpets.” List, 
sand-bags, and carpets, are very ex- 
cellent things, and not to be despised; 
but Mr Hunt, in his admirable work, 
has well shewn that such modern 
comforts as these can co-exist with 
the forms of ancient magnificence. 
A house needs not to be a windmill, 
because its exterior is rendered plea- 
sing to the eye of taste. Again, with 
respect to internal equipment, Imain- 
tain that we should rather gain than 
lose by reverting to the fashions of 
former days. Adorers as we are of 
comfort—that talismanic word—lI 
cannot conceive how we tolerate the 
modern chair. If we lean back with- 
outaccommodating our persons to the 
sinuosities of the chair-back, we have 
a sharp ridge cutting us just under 
the shoulders ; if we follow the curve 
of the chair, we are thrown forward 
into the deformity of Prince Hunch- 
back, while our necks and chins pro- 
trude like the fore-parts of so many 
aera 7 our spines, moreover, are 
retted by all the little balls and pro- 
minences which upholsterers call or- 
naments. In addition to these incon- 
veniences, the penurious seat threat- 
ens to hamstring us with its razor- 
like edge, and the whole machine, 
although an efficient instrument of 
torture, is of such frail construction, 
that a good stretch or yawn from any 
but a dandy shatters the whole in 
pieces, and consigns us to the more 
merciful hospitality of the floor. Have 
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we not ill exchanged for such stools 
of repentance, the firm, roomy, back- 
supporting, leg-resting chairs of our 
ancestors ? . In ancient furniture, as 
in ancient architecture, there is a 
degree of thought and design always 
to be traced; while, on the other hand, 
any atoms fortuitously jostling to- 
gether would at length unite into 
something quite as good as the abor- 
tions of modern manufacture. I was 
particularly struck with the con- 
struction of an old chair which hap- 
pened to fall under my observa- 
tion, of a time so far back as the 
reign of Henry the Sixth. It dis- 
played the application of a mathema- 
tical principle to the commonest pur- 
—_ the back and the supporters 

eing joined at such an angle, and in 
such a manner, that the greater the 
pressure, the more firm was their 
union. But I would almost give up 
the application to large towns, or 
even to populous neighbourhoods, of 
the principles I have endeavoured to 
inculcate, if I could preserve the 
country, the real country, from the 
pollution of metropolitan brick and 
mortar. “ God made the country, 
and man made the town,” -said Cow- 
per. Accordingly, let man deform 
the town as much as he pleases. Let 
Incongruity and Tastelessness stare 
out on every side, as fit emblems of 
the many-headed multitude ; but, in 
the country, let the works of man 
assimilate with those of his Creator, 
or, at any rate, be restrained from in- 
juring them. I dwell fifty miles from 
the great Babel, and once I could 
have said of our neighbouring vil- 
lage, as Gray of the vale of Gras- 
mere, “ Not a single red tile, no gen- 
tleman’s flaring house, or garden 
walls, break in upon the repose of 
this little unsuspecting paradise.” 
This eulogium is ours no longer. Hi- 
therto, Me 8 we have escaped the 
* gentleman’s flaring house” —{ Hea- 
ven be praised!)—but our fine old, 
grey, weather-tinted cottages, are fast 
giving place to red miniatures of 

ondon boxes. 

But man does not only disfigure, 
he actually lays waste, the creations 
of the Almighty Architect, with the 
same remorseless rage which goads 
him to destroy the works of his fel- 
low-beings. Not only the antiquities 
of art, but the antique forms of Nature, 
perish before him, Her ancient gar- 
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ment of mighty forests is rent away 
by his savage grasp. Even the solid 
‘fortresses of rocks are no protection 
to her violated majesty. ese are 
still deeper outrages than any before 
enumerated ; for men may seem to 
have some right over the works of 
their mortal predecessors; but by 
what charter do they rend and dis- 
figure the fair dwelling-house which 
God has given them for their service, 
and not for their abuse ? The love of 
money is the root of ail evil, says the 
voice of Wisdom. Certainly it is the 
origin of this ; 

* Thou art the cause that levels every tree, 
And woods bow down to form a way for 

thee.” 

Every thing now-a-days must beturn- 
ed to account. There is no generous 
consecration of even the most worth- 
less elements of natural loveliness— 
no flinging in of the meanest dole for 
beauty’s sake. Wherever a farthing 
can be made, the plough-share of ruin 
is driven. The ghost of Paley rejoices 
in the Elysian, shades, as each new- 
comer to Hades reports the progress 
of his doctrine of expediency. We 
are all for utility; and it would be 
‘well that it should be so, if, like the 
boar of the forest, which delves up 
the flower to get at the root, we had 
no instincts beyond those of self- 
sustenance. But, as we have the 
immortal power of imagination, we 
are bound to provide nutriment for 
that celestial part of us, not less than 
for that which we hold in common 
with the brutes. Why then is the 
mere money-getter become an ani- 
mal so common? Why do we meet 
with whole districts full of mean 
wretches, who estimate every land- 
scape by the number of productive 
acres it contains, and admire all trees 
according to the loads of timber into 
which they will cut up? These are 
men, who, if half-a-dozen elms, which 
had for years been the delight of a 
whole neighbourhood, could pro- 
duce half-a-dozen — would 
sentence them without remorse. 
The destruction of growing timber 
throughout our island is a serious 
subject. Where are the oak forests, 
the chesnut groves, which once sup- 
plied England with rafters for her 
cathedrals, and gave stability to her 
yet enduring churches? Wealth it- 
self cannot now build as our fore- 
fathers built; for the material is 
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wanting. Modern architects laugh 
at the vast beams, the solid frame. 
work, of an ancient dwelling; but 
will their edifices last as long? do 
they possess the same enduring prin. 
ciple? It is wise to undervalue what 
one cannot attain. The great cause 
of the scarcity of fine timber is, that, 
like the impatient possessor of the 
goose with golden eggs, we cannot 
endure to wait for slow and future 
profit. With the short-sighted eager. 
ness of cupidity, we cut down the 
thriving timber before it has attained 
a — of its growth. I have tra. 
velled much over England of late; 
and except in the preserved parks of 
the wealthy aristocracy, Ihave searce- 
ly met with a single large tree. That 
timber should be cut for use, is right 
and fit; that woods should be thinned, 
is, indeed, essential to their well- 
doing ; but I own that it makes my 
sexagenarian blood boil as it did at 
twenty, when I see a whole country 
swept with the besom of desolation 
—like the champaign about Reading, 
for instance, the sole beauty of which 
consisted in the noble trees that once 
concealed its flatness. In proportion 
as the luxuries of life are worsbhip- 
ped, the beauties of nature are sacri- 
ficed. The modern improvement in 
the most noble science of road-ma- 
king, is one immediate cause of the 
decay in picturesque scenery. Next 
to getting money, rapid travelling 
seems to be the great passion of the 
English. To save half a mile ina 
distance of fifty, the graceful curve 
must be controlled into the formal 
straight line, the grassy slope is to be 
broken up, the wild glen disfigured, 
the fair enclosure violated, and the 
vicinity to be strewn with wrecks, 
over which it will take years for na- 
ture to throw her pitying mantle. 
Roads were once pleasant to be tra- 
velled, not only by the rich, whirled 
along in their air-tight chariots, but 
by the poor wayfaring man ; for trees 
arose in the hedge-row to defend him 
from the spring shower, the summer 
sun, the capricious autumn gale, and 
the piercing winter blast. But mo- 
dern wisdom has decreed that roads 
must be stripped as bare as the axe 
and the shears can make them. Even 
the poor solitary beech, which over- 
hung the rocky declivity at the en- 
trance to our village, stretching its 
gnarled roots along the mossy bank 
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(the violet’s cushion), was given over 
to the zeal of the enemy. Unfortu- 
nate tree! Being indicted and put 
upon thy trial, thou wert found guilty 
of the unpardonable crimes of shel- 
tering the houseless wanderer, of 
forming a seat for the musing poet, 
of protecting the sports of the village 
children ; and further, and above all, 
of costing the parish a shilling a-year 
by injuring the road beneath with 
the drip of thy luxuriant leaves! To 
this last article in the catalogue of 
treason I should have begged leave 
to put in a demurrer ; for if we had 
set against the moisture which it 
dropped upon the road, all the hail, 
rain, and snow which it kept away 
from it, I think the tree must have 
come off with flying branches, There 
is no doubt that roads are injured by 
too close a border of foliage, but I 
should think that large trees here 
and there would be rather bene- 
ficial than otherwise. At any rate, 
we might surely contrive to com- 
bine utility, agreeableness, and beau- 
ty, by making our roads wide enough 
(as in France) to admit of bordering 
trees for shelter and adornment, and 
yet to leave a free aay for the air 
and light. Agriculture also goes to 
the extreme of a good principle, in 
almost extirpating the hedge-rows of 
her wide domain, or at best diversi- 
fying them only by reversed brooms, 
miscalled elm-trees. Let me not be 
mistaken. Iam not contending for 
even a preference to beauty before 
utility,—I would have them mutually 
play into each other’s hands, as I de- 
voutly believe they might be made 
todo. Being a bit of a farmer my- 
self, though I daresay, gentle reader, 
you have taken me all this time for 
a mad poet, I do affirm, foi de con- 
noisseur, that a judicious attention to 
picturesque appearance will never 
make twopence a-year difference to 
any body. But even supposing that 
some small sacrifice were demanded, 
shall we, who give so much to obtain 
the luxuries of art, contribute nothing 
towards procuring the luxuries of na- 
ture ? Thus far I will own to a touch 
of romance—that, when I see laid 
rostrate before its prime the branch- 
ess and leafless trunk of a youn 
tree, which I have but lately behel 
standing erect in all the pride of its 
new foliage, (for nature’s festival is 
the season for such atrocities,) wan- 
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toning with the vernal breeze, and 
holding up its rejoicing hands to 
catch the vernal shower, I look upon 
the poor denuded thing as sadly as 
if it were the corpse of a once glo- 
rious and living object. Moreover, 
I would give—I will not say how 
much--to see, even in the fine poetic 
frenzy of Wordsworth, England in 
all its pomp of primeval forests— 


‘* When stalk’d the Bison from his shaggy 
lair, 
Thousands of years before the silent air 
Was pierced by whizzing shafts of hun- 
ter keen.” ‘ 
Sonnets on the Duddon. 


If Cumberland be now so grand in 
the barren majesty of its mountains, 
so beautiful in the silver loveliness 


_of its lakes, what must it have been 


when every vale was replenished 
with the giants of the vegetable crea- 
tion, when every expanse of water 
was the mirror to rich and ample 
woods ? I have heard it said, that, 
even within the memory of man, a 
squirrel could have gone from some 
one lake to another without touching 
the ground. That a ange so stri- 
king should have taken place in so 
short a period makes one tremble for 
the future. Goldsmith says that 
Arabia Petrea is only a desert from 
exhausted fertility. Once rich in 
groves and corn-fields, its vegetable 
matter being consumed by an over- 
population, left no material of repro- 
duction. Such, possibly, may be 
England’s fate, (though I own that I 
do not expect to live tosee it), when 
every least relic of her once glorious 
forests shall have disappeared, when 
the treeless soil, being robbed of its 
natural support, shall have parched 
away into an iron-bound and inhos- 
pitable wilderness. 

I said that rocks even were no cer- 
tain barriers to our destructive rage. 
If any one doubt the reality of this 
assertion, let him go to Clifton. He 
will hear the hourly explosions of 
the gunpowder which is destroying 
one of the finest pieces of natural 
scenery in England ; he will see the 
majestic rocks, that once impended 
over the Avon, thrown b: into 
comparative insignificance, while 
their venerable tints, rich from the 
lichens of many centuries, = place 
to the red hue of the soil. beneath— 
the only barrier to the spoiler’s hand ; 
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and he will be told that all this havoc 
is caused by a man of twenty thousand 
a-year, for the sake of an‘accession of 
forty pounds to his annual income ! 
This is another sin, for which our 
Macadamized roads have to answer. 
Our coaches bow] along in triumph 
over the pulverized remains of the 
sublime and beautiful, which (as 
Southey says) are sold by the boat- 
load, and measured by the ton. On 
a smaller scale these injuries are 
common ; and even I, in my genera- 
tion, have had to follow, as a mourn- 
er, the desolating footsteps of what 
is called Improvement — Improve- 
ment! Oh how I hate the term! Af- 
ter an absence of ten years, I revi- 
sited my birth-place. The house, in 
which I first drew this mortal breath 
of sighs and laughter, had passed in- 
to other hands, and with a sorrowful 
foreboding as well as a sorrowful 
remembrance, I turned from the 
neighbouring village (little altered 
except in an accession of some square 
brick lodgements) towards the road 
which conducted to the mansion. 
Here I rubbed my eyes and asked if 
I was awake. The road was in very 
deed a road, smooth and open enough 
to have gladdened the heart of Mac- 
adam as much as it depressed mine. 
I remembered it a romantic lane, 
bordered by a high rock, half-way up 
which twined a _ for foot-passen- 

ers, now seen through, now hidden 

y fantastic foliage, while frequently 
from amongst the boughs would peep 
the red cloak of the peasant girl re- 
turning from market, or the light 
laugh of the bounding band of child- 
ren just let loose from school would 
come merrily upon the ear. The 
rocky footpath had been thrown 
down to make and to widen the road 
beneath, and there was an end of it. 
As I emerged from the avenue lead- 
ing directly to the house, my heart 
beat quick, and a mist came over 
my eyes. I stopped for a moment 
at the turn beyond which the dear 
old mansion would, I knew, break 
upon the oo During that pause, 
thought,with her wonted rapidity, had 
anticipated every possible alteration ; 
the destruction of favourite trees; the 
erection of hideous summer-houses ; 
the converting of lawn into water, 
and of water into lawn:—but I ad- 
vanced, and it was none of these. 
The rock, the solid rock, the perpen- 


dicular rock, that rose to the height 
of a hundred feet above the house, 
with all its fretted surface, its alpine 
fir-trees, its tresses of drooping ivy, 
and its silvery birches, was gone— 
absolutely gone like a summer mist, 
and in its place was the very minikin 
slope of a grassy hill, smooth and 
bald as the forehead of a Chinese, 
save that certain zig-zag paths con- 
ducted to a sort of turn-about sen- 
try’s box on the summit. Surely the 
dislike, manifested in this one parti- 
cular instance of bad taste, to the 
rough, the rude, and the majestic, is 
become epidemic. Wherever we 
go, we find the face of nature, as 
much as lies in man’s power, “ sha- 
ven with the scythe, and levelled 
with the roller.” Even a poor coun- 
tryman said to me the other day, 
while I was admiring a cottage back- 
ed by a fine rock, “ Aye, sir, it would 
be anice place if the rock were made 
a bit smooth.” In that entertaining 
late publication, the Journal of a Na- 
turalist, the author relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: “A ruin in the 
west of England once interested me 
greatly. The design of revisiting it 
and drawing it was expressed at the 
time. A few days only elapsed; but 
the inhabitant of a neighbouring cot- 
tage had most kindly laboured hard 
in the interval, and pulled down all 
the nasty ivy, that the gentleman 
might see the ruin.’ Apropos of 
ivy. I cannot forbear, in compas- 
sion to the author of the Naturalist’s 
Journal, endeavouring to enlighten 
him as to the “ cause and basis of his 
regard” for the ivy-mantled ruin, 
with respect to which he seems more 
puzzled than beseems so sensible a 
writer. As I doubt not that he is 
wise enough to take in Blackwood, 
I beg to suggest, through this me- 
dium of communication, that ivy 
pleases the eye because it gives va- 
riety of outline, and variety of co- 
lour. Although it may be true (as 
he affirms) that “ the main body of 
the ivy is dark, sombre, massy,” yet 
let him remember, that dark masses 
are the grand producers of pictorial 
effect. Moreover, the ivy, although 
“ deuil de été,” is also “ parure 
des hivers.” It is, in fact, the most 
summer-like green of winter, and 
looks like a youthful bride beside 
the antique fir, and the funereal yew. 
Ivy pleases the heart, because it 
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seems to connect the living with the 
dead. It may be “a modern upstart, 
a usurper,”’. (hard terms, Mr Natu- 
ralist,) but it links the present to the 
past with its glossy tendrils. Then, 
as to its effect upon the imagination. 
Think of the similes it has furnished : 
—the broken heart concealed by a 
smiling face; all green and wildly 
fresh without, but worn and grey 
beneath; Constancy, faithful in mis- 
fortune—dying where she entwines 
herself; Benevolence casting a man- 
tle over distress; Gratitude repay- 
ing the support it has received by 
the support it bestows, &c. &c. &e. 
What signifies a pin our knowing that 
the ivy “delights in waste and ruin,” 
and is harmful to our trees, when 
we feel that it is beautiful? Pray, 
Mr Naturalist, how long, or in how 
many particulars, have our likes and 
dislikes been governed by reason ? 
In common gratitude for my having 
set your mind at rest upon this pain- 
ful topic, I trust that you will resolve 
to me a darker riddle, which puzzles 
even my organs of ratiocination. 
Since the line of beauty is a curve, 
and as acute angles are almost un- 
known in nature, why should the 
form of the pointed gable, employed 
in old buildings, be so agreeable to 
the eye? A letter addressed to me 
at —— Hall, near ——, will be sure 
to find me, or, if you shape your 
reply in the form of an article to Mr 
Blackwood, I dare say that he and 
the public will be equally delighted. 
Pray lose no time, for soon, I ima- 
ine, neither ivy nor gables will be 
eft to please or to perplex you or 
myself, Ivy is too wanton, too ram- 
bling, too picturesque for this gene- 
ration. It is disorderly enough to 
come under the late Police Act, and 
is surely too much of a vagrant to 
be suffered to wander abroad over 
the tabula rasa of civilised England. 
With what perseverance we labour 
to subdue nature, the very success 
of our efforts sufficiently ‘indicates. 
For she hath a rebellious will, a re- 
claiming force within herself, an an- 
tidotal power, whereby, if at all left 
to her own operations, she repairs 
the ravages of man. See how she 
enamels even the formal stone wall 
with her many-coloured lichens; how 
her rains, her winds, displace a stone 
here, and a stone there, until she has 
in some sort assimilated it to her do- 
VOL. XXVII,. NO. CLXII, 
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minion! See how she hangs her ivy 
veil over the shame of the lopped 
tree, and persists in thrusting out 
her boughs, in defiance to all rule, 
with the dews of each returning 
spring! Observe how she scatters 
her peng 07 of life wherever a 
seed can float, or a root can cling, 
and adds a plume to the helmeted 
rock, or a banner to the roofless ruin! 
Yet man continues to counteract her! 
Even her gushing, bounding heritage 
of waters is not her freehold. The 
indignantstream, that leaps from crag 
to crag in the wildest and most se- 
questered glen, may be tasked to 
turn the dizzying wheels of some 
rolluted and polluting manufactory. 
Nay, the all en spots are most fre- 
quently so profaned, as if man de- 
lighted, with his own hand, to fulfil 
the original curse upon this earth and 
upon himself, and to prevent the eye 
or heart from forgetting, for a mo- 
ment, the primal malediction. A- 
mongst the modern deformities that 
disfigure the pure element of water, 
the steam-boat claims pre-eminence. 
Every variety of ship, boat, or vessel, 
is beautiful, except this. There is 
no grander object than a leviathan of 
the brine, with all her sails set, and 
her spars and rigging in the exquisite 
order of naval discipline: the power 
of man appears in none of his works 
more conspicuously; such mighty 
daring is there in the very thought 
of subduing the tremendous ocean 
to his purposes, and of making his 
ath upon the unfathomed deep. 

eautiful, again, is the light sym- 
metry of the vessels that skim before 
the gale, and catch the summer sun- 
shine upon their glancing wings; 
glad and joyous are the little boats 
that dance, like sea-birds, from wave 
to wave. But what beauty, what 
gladness, is there in yonder shapeless 
hulk that carries the smoke, together 
with the vulgarity of the metropolis, 
into the dominion of the awful ocean? 
What vision of grace or grandeur can 
such a moving St Giles’s raise in the 
mind? What thoughts but those of 
a culinary nature can the savour of 
the passengers’ beef and cabbage, 
wafted on shore—while 

“* Sicken’d by the smell, 

For many a league old ocean frowns,” — 
produce in the most imaginative ? 

t is a pity that our recent improve- 
ments upon old inventions should all 

s 
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most universally be unpleasing to 
the eye, especially since a little at- 
tention to outward appearance might 
have obviated this defect. For in- 
stance, in substituting the Semaphor 
for the Telegraph, it would have been 
easy to have givenits towerand point- 
ed rod a picturesque effect. Crown- 
ing the distant hill, and often rising 
from a mass of woods, it would, if 
built in the Saxon or Gothic style of 
architecture, impart to a landscape 
that peculiar charm with which an 
appropriate work of man invests the 
tranquillity of nature. But, as it is, 
the light fabric of wood, which used 
to hang its moving panes against the 
tinted sky, has been ill-exchanged 
for the stumpy brick column where- 
by modern dispatches are conveyed 
from hill to hill. A stage-coach and 
four horses, spanking along, may not 
exactly come under the head of the 
picturesque, but at any rate they are 
more glorious to behold than a steam- 
coach with its boiler, if one may be 
permitted to judge by the engravings 
of that invention. The poet Words- 
worth has likened the smoking horses 
of a waggon to Apollo in a cloud; 
but unto what should he liken the 
smoking tubes of a steam-coach ? 
There has been a whisper of a steam- 

lough. How future commentators 
will rack their brains over the first 
stanza of Gray’s Elegy in a Church- 
yard! “The ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way!” What in the 
world could that mysterious per- 
sonage, “the ploughman, have 
been? There is, moreover, the Om- 
nibus—but I abstain. Enough has 
been said to convince the most in- 
credulous that the inevitable hour is 
on its way, which shall consummate 
the triumph of Art over Nature, of 
Deformity over Beauty. Then shall 
the horse, becoming useless, betake 
himself to the forests. I forget my- 
self,—we have no forests. Cran- 
bourne Chase (the last true forest) 
is disfranchised; and as the deer 
there have been wantonly slaughter- 
ed, and sold for five shillings a-head, 
so shall our horses be all put to death 
as cumber-grounds, and broiled down 
for dog’s meat. Then shall every 
relic of antiquity utterly disappear. 
Our cathedrals will mend the roads, 
and our ancient buildings help to 
erect snug villas. Then shall every 
road be laid bare, every hill shall be 
made low, and all the rough places 
plain. Every glen shall be Macadam- 
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ized,—every stream turned into a 
New River,—every lake drained in- 
to marshy meadow land. And then 
shall the Picturesque vanish entirely 
from the dwellings and scenery of 
England! 

To avert so dire a — I, 
Timothy Crusty, Esq., A.M. and 
F.P.S. propose that Parliamentshould 
appoint a select committee, to be 
called the Board of Taste; (they will 
be at nolossto find members amongst 
their own body ; )}—that this commit- 
tee should again electsub-committees 
in every county of England ;—that 
the functions of these corporate bo- 
dies should be,—Imprimis, (as no- 
thing can be done without —a 
to raise subscriptions for a fund, and, 
in the next place, to see that this 
fund be applied to the following pur- 
poses. First, to purchase, standing, 
such trees as are public ornaments, 
or conduce to public enjoyment. 
{It often happens, that a group of 
trees is as much a feature in a coun- 
try, as the everlasting rocks them- 
selves. Should notsuch be preserved, 
and, by timely planting, perpetuated? 
There is a law in France, that who- 
ever cuts down one tree, must plant 
two. As laws that are framed for 
the public benefit can never be call- 
ed despotic, I (though a friend to 
liberty) propose that the Board of 
Taste should petition Parliament for 
a similar enactment, and not to mind 
the stuff about “ free-born English- 
men,” &c.] In the second place, the 
Board should buy up such land as is 
necessary for the preservation of 
such remains as the giant stones of 
Avebury. They should also apply a 
part of the fund to the purchase or 
repair of fine old buildings, such as 
the Hall of Altham Palace in Kent, 
or Tonbridge Castle, which was ac- 
tually on sale a short time since, 
They should redeem the towering 
rocks of Clifton from being trampled 
under foot, in the shape of turnpike 
roads. In short, they should cater 


in every possible way, for the taste 


and the imagination, as zealously as 
the board of aldermen provide for 
the grosser appetites. And each so- 
ciety should have a secretary, as 
well as treasurer, to report the pro- 
ceedings of the committee, to con- 
vince the sceptical that the funds 
are properly Samat and to 
publish to an admiring world, the 
taste, the judgment, the munificence 
of our Isle. 
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THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK.* 


Ir must be a heavenly life—wed- 
lock—with one wife and one daugh- 
ter. Not}that people may not be 
happy with a series of spouses, and 
five-and-twenty children all in a row. 
But we prefer still to stirring life— 
and therefore, oh! for one wife and 
one daughter! What a dear delight- 
ful girl would she not have been by 
this time, if born in the famous vin- 
tage of 1811]—the year, too, of the 
no less famous comet! But then—in 
spite of all her filial affection, speak- 
ing in silvery sound, and smiling in 
golden light, she would, in all human 
probability, have been forsaking her 
old father this very month; without 
compunction or remorse, forgetting 
her mother; and even like a fair 
cloud on the mountain’s breast, clea- 
ving unto her husband! Such sepa- 
ration would to us have been insup- 
— Talk not of grand-children, 
or they come but to toddle over 
your grave ;—as for sons-in-law, they 
are sulky about settlements, and 
wish you dead ;—every Man of Feel- 
ing and every Man of the World, too, 
knows that his last day of perfect 
happiness is that on which he sees 
his only daughter a bride. 

But let us not run into the melan- 
cholics. We wish—notwithstanding 
all this—that we had now—one wife 
—one single wife—and one only 
daughter. Ourselves about fifty— 
My Dear some six summers farther 
off heaven—and My Darling, “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly,” on the brink of 
her expiring teens! Aye, we would 
have shewn the world “ how divine a 
thing a woman might be made.” Our 
child would have seemed—alternate- 
ly—Una—Juliet—Desdemona—Imo- 
gen; for those bright creatures were 
all kith and kin, and the angelical fa- 
mily expression would, after a sleep 
of centuries, have broken out in beau- 
ty over the countenance of their fair 
cousin, Theodora North! 

“ And pray, sir, may Lask how you 
would have educated your sweet 
scion of the rising sun ?”—whispers 


a dowager now at her third husband, 
and therefore at present somewhat 
sarcastically inclined towards bache- 
lors of a certain age. We answer 
susurringly. “ Think not, madam, 
though we have hitherto been the 
most barren, and you the most pro- 
lifie of the children of men, that, 
therefore, were a daughter yet to be 
borne to us, we should shew our- 
selves ignorant of the principles of 
female education. There was Miss 
Hamilton—and there is Miss Edge- 
worth, who never had a child in their 
lives—though you have had a score 
and upwards—yet each of them 
writes about children as well or bet- 
ter than if she had had bantling after 
bantling annually, ever since the short 
peace of 1802. So are we—to our 
shame be it spoken—childless ; that 
is, in the flesh, but not in the spirit. 
In the spirit we have had for nearly 
twenty years—an only daughter— 
and her Christian and Scriptural 
name is Theodora—the gift of God !”’ 

Some day or other we intend pub- 
lishing a poem with that title, which 
has been lying by us for several 
years—but meanwhile, let us, gentle 
reader, as if in a “ twa-haun’d crack,” 
chit-chat away together about those 
ideal daughters, of whom almost 
every man has one—two—or three 
—as it happens—and whose educa- 
tion he conducts, after a dreamy 
mode it is true, yet not untrue to the 
genial processes of Nature, in the 
school-room of Imagination. 

The great thing is, to keep them out 
of harm’s way. Now, surely that is not 
hard to do, even in a wicked world. 
There is a good deal of thieving and 
robbing going on, all round about 
villages, towns, and cities, especially 
of flowers and vegetables. Yet, 
look at those pretty smiling suburban 
gardens, where rose-tree and pear- 
tree are all in full blossom or bear- 
ing, not a stalk or branch broken ;— 
nor has the enormous Newfoundland- 
er in yonder kennel been heard bark- 
ing, except in sport, for a twelve- 
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month. Just so with the living 
Flower beneath your eye in yout own 
Eden— 


No need for you to grow], 
Be muie—but be at home. 


Not a hair of her head shall be 
touched by evil; it is guarded by 
the halo of its own innocence ; and 
you will feel that every evening 
when you press it to your heart, and 
dismiss the pretty creature to her 
bed with a parental prayer. It is, 
then, the easiest of all things to keep 
your rose or your lily out of harm’s 
way; for thither the dewy gales of 
rladness will not carry her; in sun- 
ight, and moonlight, and in utter 
darkness, her beauty is safe—if you 
but knew what holy duties descend- 
ed upon you from Heaven the mo- 
ment she was born, and that the God- 
given must be God-restored out of 
your own hand at the Last Day ! 

But we are getting rather too se- 
rious—so let us be merry as well as 
wise—yet still keep chatting about 
Theodora. She has, indeed, a fine 
temper. Then, we defy Fate and 
Fortune to make her miserable, for 
as long a time as is necessary to boil 
an egg—neither hard nor soft—three 
minutes and a half; for Fate and 
Fortune are formidable only to a 
female in the sulks ; and the smile 
in a serene eye scares them away to 
their own dominions. Temper is 
the atmosphere of the soul. When 
it is mild, pure, fresh, clear, and 
bright, the soul breathes happiness ; 
when it is hot and oubiel. as if 
there were thunder in the air, the 
soul inhales misery, and is aweary 
of very life. Yet there are times 
and places, seasons and scenes, when 
and where the atmosphere, the 
Temper of every human soul, is like 
the foul air or damp in a coal-pit. 
The soul at work sets fire to it, by a 
single spark of passion; and there is 
explosion and death. But Religion 
puts into the hand of the soul her 
safety-lamp ; and, so guarded, she 
comes uninjured out of the darkest 
and deepest pit of Erebus. 

You have kept your Theodora, we 
hope, out of harm’s way; and che- 
rished in her a heavenly temper. The 
creature is most religious; of all books 
she loves best her Bible; of all days 
most blessed to her is the Sabbath. 
She goeth but to one church. That 
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one pad is a pleasant place, hung 
round by holy thoughts, as with gar- 
lands of flowers, whose bloom is pe- 
rennial, and whose balm breathes of 
a purer region. The morning and 
the evening of each week-day has 
still to her something of a Sabbath 
feeling—a solemnity that sweetly 
yields to the gladness and gaiety of 
life’s human hours, whether the sun- 
light be astir in every room of the 
busy house, or the “parlour-twilight” 
illumined by the fitful hearth, that 
seems ever and anon to be blinking 
lovingly on the domestic circle. 
Humble in her happiness—fearful of 
offence to the Being from whom it is 
all felt to flow—affectionate to her 
earthly parents, as if she were yet a 
little aid-aenaies often as evening, 
yet oftener cheerful as dawn—what 
fears need you have for your Theo- 
dora, or why should her smiles some- 
times affect you more than any tears ? 

Can a creature so young and fair 
have any duties to perform? Or will 
not all good deeds rather flow from 
her as unconsciously as the rays from 
her dewy eyes? No—she is not the 
mere child of impulse. In her bosom 
—secret and shady as is that sacred 
recess—feeling has grown up in the 
light of thought. Simple, indeed, is 
her heart, but wise in its simplicity ; 
innocence sees far and clear with her 
dove-like eyes; unfaltering where’er 
they go, be it even among the haunts 
of sin and sorrow, may well be the 
feet of her who duly bends her knees 
in prayer to the Almighty Guide 
through this life’s most mortal dark- 
ness; and “greater far than she knows 
herself to be,” is the young Christian 
Lady, who sees a sister in the poor 
sinner that in her hovel has ceased 
even to hope ; but who all at once on 
some gracious hour, beholds, as if it 
were an angel from heaven, the face 
of one coming in her charity to.com- 
fort and to reclaim the guilty, and to 
save both soul and body from death. 

Yes, Theodora has her duties ; on 
them she meditates both day and 
night; seldom for more than an hour 
or two, are they entirely out of her 
thoughts; and sometimes does a 
faint shadow fall on the brightness 
of her countenance, even during the 
mirth which heaven allows to inno- 
cence, the blameless mirth that ema- 
nates in the voice of song from her 
breast,—even as a birdin Spring, that 
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warbles thick and fast from the top- 
spray of a tree in the sunshine, all 
at once drops down in silence to its 
nest. A life of duty is the only cheer- 
ful life; for all joy springs from the 
affections ; and ’tis the great law of 
Nature, that without good deeds, all 
good affection dies, and the heart be- 
comes utterly desolate. The exter- 
nal world, too, then loses all its beau- 
ty; poetry fades away from the earth; 
for what is poetry, but the reflection 
of all pure and sweet, all high and 
holy thoughts? But where duty is, 
“Flowers laugh beneath her in their beds, 
And fragrance in her footing treads ;— 
She doth preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the eternal heavens, through her, are 
fresh and strong.” 

And what other books, besides her 
Bible, doth Theodora read? History, 
to be sure, and Romances, and Voy- 
ages and Travels, and—Porrry. 
Preaching and praying is not the 
whole of Religion. Sermons, cer- 
tainly, are very spiritual, especially 
Jeremy Taylor’s; but so is Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, if we mistake not, and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. What a body 
of divinity in those two poems! 
This our Theodora knows, nor fears 
to read them,—even on the Sabbath 
day. Not often so, perhaps ; but as 
often as the pious spirit of delight may 
prompt her to worship her Creator 
through the glorious genius of his 
creatures ! 

And what may be the amusements 
of our Theodora ? Whatever her own 
heart—thus instructed and guarded 
—may desire. No Nun is she—no 
veil hath she taken—but the veil 
which nature weaves of mantling 
blushes, and modesty sometimes lets 
drop, but for a few moments, over 
the reddening rose-glow on the vir- 
gin’s cheeks. All round andround her 
ewn home, as the centre, expand 
before her happy eyes, the many 
concentric circles of social life. She 
regards them all with liking or with 
love, and has showers of smiles and 
of tears too to scatter, at the touch 
of joys or sorrows that come not too 
near her heart, while yet they touch 
its strings. Of many of the festivi- 
ties of this world—aye, even of this 
wicked world—she partakes with a 
gladsome sympathy—and, would you 
believe it ?—Theodora sometimes 
dances, and goes to concerts and 
plays, and sings herself like St Cecilia, 
till a drawing-room in a city, with a 
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hundred living people, is as hushed 
as a tomb full of skeletons in some 
far-off forest beyond the reach of the 
voice of river or sea! 

Now, were you to meet our Theo- 
dora in company, ten to one you 
would not know it was she; pos- 
sibly you might not see any thing 
very beautiful about her; for the 
beauty we love strikes not by a sud- 
den and single blow,—but—allow us 
another simile—is like the vernal 
sunshine, still steal, steal, stealing 
through a dim, tender, pensive sky, 
and even when it has reached its 
brightest, tempered and subdued by 
a fleecy veil of clouds. To some 
eyes such a spring-day has but little 
loveliness, and passes away unre- 
garded over the earth ; but to others 
it seemeth a day indeed born in hea- 
ven, nor is it ever forgotten in the 
calendar kept in common by the Ima- 
gination and the Heart. 

Would you believe it ?—our Theo- 
dora is fond of dress! Rising up 
from her morning prayer, she goes 
to her mirror; and the beauty of her 
own face—though she is not philoso- 
pher enough to know the causes of 
effects—makes her happy as day- 
dawn. Ten minutes at the least— 
and never was time better employed 
—has the fair creature been busy with 
her ten delicate fingers and thumbs in 
tricking her hair ;—ten more in arran- 
ging the simple adornment of her per- 
son; and a final ten in giving, ever 
and anon, sometimes before the mir- 
ror, and sometimes away from it, 
those skilful little airy touches to the 
toute-ensemble, which a natural sense 
of grace and elegance can alone be- 
stow—of which never was so con- 
summate a mistress—and of which 
Minerva knew no more than a mo- 
dern Blue. Down she comes to the 
breakfast-table ; for a eg Pear ve 
has prevented her from taking her 
morning walk ;—down she comes to 
the breakfast-table, and her presence 
diffuses a new light over the room, 
as if a shutter had been suddenly 
opened to the East. 

“ And pray, Theodora, what book 
have you got in your hand *’—“ The 
Young Lady’s Book, sir.” And the 
old gentleman, putting on his spec- 
tacles, peruses the contents, while 
the urn keeps simmering its matin 
song, and his watch lies yellow on 
the white cloth, by which, to a nicety, 
he boils the gallinis, “The Young 
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Lady’s Book, love! and a very pure, 
pretty, and pleasant book it seems 
to be—apparently not unworthy a 
kind word or two from Maga’s self, 
who delighteth in all that is pure, 
pretty, and pleasant, and proves that 
such is her delight, by a monthly of- 
fering to her friends of fruits and of 
flowers.” 

The Young Lady’s Book has in- 
deed a prepossessing exterior,— 


*“* A countenance such as Virtue ever 
wears, 

When gay good nature dresses it in 
smiles,” 


Why, here are Forty-Five Wood- 
Cuts, representing as many elegant 
Recreations, Exercises, and Pur- 
suits! They are feelingly designed, 
and skilfully executed—by what ar- 
tists we know not—for we see no 
names—but assuredly by artists who 
know what is worth looking at, in- 
doors or out—in brown studies or 
blue parlours; in grove or garden; 
in “ Fancy’s gay parterre,” or lmagi- 
nation’s shadowy forest; on trim 
sheltered lawn, flower-bordered,—or 
on rough, breezy hill-side, gorse-en- 
circled ; by flowing river-side, or 
still fountain-well; in secret nook, 
where through the old umbrage the 
poet scarce sees one blue glimpse of 
sky, or on open plain like that of Sa- 
lisbury, where bends overhead the 
whole bow of heaven, as we are jour- 
neying towards Stonehenge. Bad 
wood-cuts are the unkindest cuts of 
all ; their blackness is terrible, haunt- 
ed as it is by the ghosts whom they 
have slain—“ all murdered.” One 
looks on them with an earnest desire 
for retributive justice; and antici- 
pates the day when, “ for the deep 
damnation of their taking off,’ the 
assassins, who perpetrated deeds at 
which the sun hides his face behind 
a cloud, will pay the forfeit of their 
lives to the offended laws of their 
country, nature,and perspective. But 
good—truly good wood-cuts—such 
as these—it does one’s heart good to 
look upon; Nature stands so promi- 
nently forward, with her lights and 
shadows in such bold relief, and so 
perfectly reconciled to her sister, Art, 
that you would swear they were 
twins who had never quarrelled, be- 
nefited by the self-same early edu- 
cation, and grown up to equal beauty 
in mature womanhood. 
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“ Oft in the pleasant villages of France 

Some high-born lady crowns the rustic 
maid 

With fioralemblems of her modest worth.” 


And such is the motto to the very 
beautiful emblem or device to the 
article entitled “ Morat Deport. 
MENT.” Accomplishments without 
virtues, are worse than worthless— 
poisonous weeds; but accomplish- 
ments with virtues are like a wreath 
of flowers round the brow or on the 
bosom of beauty. 

The truth is, that there are some 
accomplishments—such as dancing, 
and we fear music—of which vice 
often becomes mistress; and then, 
indeed, she is a syren. But we must 
not call her accomplished, who has 
learnt the art of fascination by two 
or three powerful spells—a Thais, or 
an Herodias. Many must be the ac- 
complishments of a Christian lady— 
and they must all be imbued with the 
gentleness—the delicacy—of the fe- 
male character. Not mere sleight- 
of-hand, or sleight-of-foot, or sleight- 
of-eye, or sleight-of-tongue tricks; 
but all eloquent of the spirit within, 
of feeling and of fancy, and at all 
times guarded from wrong by the in- 
nocence of the virgin’s, or the wis- 
dom of the matron’s heart. Curse 
Aspasia, Cleopatra, and Madame du 
Deffand ; bless Una, and Juliet, and 
Mrs Tighe. Home! sweet Home! 
is the song that for ever murmurs 
within the bosom whose beauty de- 
serves being not merely desired but 
beloved. All bosoms else are mere- 
tricious, and unworthy, however fair 
they may be, of ever feeling the touch 
of other lip, or pressure of other 
hand, than of some doting and drivel- 
ling French philosophe, who, on the 
brink of the grave, will keep dandling 
the wanton Wit, who erelong laughs 
aloud as he tumbles out of her em- 
brace down among the slime of his 
wiser brethren—the worms. 

The editor. of “The Young Lady’s 
Book” is, we have no doubt of it—a 
Lady—not a gentleman. Or let us 
rather believe a wedded pair—one 
spirit and one flesh—husband and 
wife—nothing feminine about him, 
and nothing masculine about her. 
Nowish, however evanescent, in their 
breasts, ever to wear each other’s low- 
er garments even at a masquerade ; 
so that while she would rather die a 
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thousand deaths than drop her petti- 
coats in public,—he, rather than relin- 
quish his inexpressibles for one hour 
of exchange, would give the world 
assurance, not only of a man, but of 
a martyr. 

We no sooner dipped into “ Moral 
Depertment,” than we liked the vo- 
lume. We despise your brilliant 
people—your bead-stringers—your 
pickers up of bits of sparkling but 
broken or cracked glass. Commend 
us, Say we, to those who love not a 
flower the less for being sprinkled 
plentifully and openly over the green 
braes and hedgerows, and within 
reach of all persons who have eyes, 
hands, and feet, to pluck and form 
into a sweet-scented nosegay. We 
suspect that the heart is always in an 
ungenial mood, when it is intolerant 
of common-places—of simple sayings 
and true, concerning its own best en- 
joyments. Who wishes to be original 
on the subject of domestic happiness, 
with his feet on the fender, and only 
himself and asingle friend, or perhaps 
two, within the hearth? A pickpocket, 
perhaps, with an eye to your snuff- 
box; or a person of no particular 
profession, who never dines out 
without a pack of cards. 

But with such exceptions, people 
in ordinary conversation aim at no 
novelties about old things, but talk 
on topics as old as the hills, and as 
green too, with a sort of simple va- 
nity, that shews how sincerely they 
love them, and that they would not 
lose them for the world. In this 
spirit, and in this strain, speaks the 
editor of the YoungLady’s Book about 
Home and Woman. “ Home,” says 
he, “ has justly been called her em- 

ire; and it is certain, that to her it 
is a hallowed circle, in which she 
may diffuse the greatest earthly bless- 
ings, or inflict the most positive 
misery. It is never so narrow, but 
from it may stream many a benig- 
nant ray, to illume a neighbour’s 
dwelling; and it may be wide enough 
to give Tight to thousands. The vir- 
tues of awoman of rank and fortune, 
extend far beyond the mansion where 
she presides, or the cottage which she 
protects, by the example she offers, 
even in the most unostentatious 
manner, and in the most trivial ac- 
tions, to those around her and below 
her. Gently, imperceptibly, but most 
certainly, will she imbue, with her 
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own purity and beneficence, the 
atmosphere in which she moves, 
softening the obdurate, correcting 
the depraved, and encouraging the 
timid. Those who are not Bee 
by Providence inso brilliant a sphere, 
may by their conduct produce the 
same effects, in a more limited circle 
and in a less degree, but with equal 
honour and satisfaction to them- 
selves.” Observations equally perti- 
nent and unpretending occur on In- 
tegrity— Fortitude — Charity— Obe- 
dience—Consideration—Curiosity— 
Prudence, and Cheerfulness. We 
have nothing high-wrought or fine- 
spun; but both web and woof are 
at once of solid material, and ele- 
gant workmanship, fit for every-day 
wear, either to gentle or semple, and 
either for morning or afternoon. As 
a specimen, we give the very ex. 
cellent passage on—Piety. 


** Piety includes faith, devotion, resig- 
nation, and that love and gratitude to 
God, which stimulates us to enquire his 
will, and perform it, so faras the weak- 
ness and imperfection of our nature per- 
mit. It offers the best foundation, not 
only for solid happiness, but for that se- 
renity of temper, and disposition to in- 
nocent gaiety, which is at once the charm, 
and the privilege of youth. No idea can 
be more fallacious than the supposition, 
that the refined and rational pleasures of 
society are incompatible with those acts 
of devotion, and that occasional abstrac- 
tion of the mind from worldly pursuits, 
practised by every pious person. The 
lofty aspirations, the deep humility, and 
unshrinking confidence of a Christian, in 
those moments when the soul may be 
said ‘ to commune with her God,’ can 
have no other effect on any well-regulated 
mind, than that of adding sweetness to 
the usual intercourse, and interest to the 
common incidents of life. It increases 
the endearing submission of the daughter, 
the fond affection of the sister, the kind- 
ness of the friend, and the generous for- 
bearance of the superior, by a perpetual 
sense of the abiding presence of Him from 
whom we have received the blessings, or 
by whom we are exercised by the trials, 
these dear connexions may impart, and 
extends our sympathy to the whole hu- 
man race. I lately had the pleasure of 
witnessing the deep interest taken by two 
amiable sisters in two younger branches 
of the family, at the period of their con- 
firmation, and shall not soon forget the 
peculiar tenderness, the lively attention, 
with which each party regarded the other 
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the remainder of the day—a new and holy 
tie seemed added to their former bonds; a 
sweet seriousness, by no means allied to 
sadness, sat on the face of the younger; 
whilst smiles, as of welcome to new. bless- 
ings and enlarged affections, illumined the 
countenance of the elder, who were both 
still under nineteen—most elegant and 
accomplished young women, moving in 
the first circles of society. I am well 
aware, that all high-wrought emotions, 
however pure and exalted, must subside ; 
but they leave, like the rose, a fragrance 
when their bloom is faded; and I am 
justified in believing, that these sisters 
played their next duet together, contrived 
a new dress for their mother, or engaged 
in any of the common occupations of life, 
with increased attachment and more live- 
ly interests, in consequence of the sympa- 
thy in devotional feelings they had expe- 
rienced for, and with, each other.” 


The next article is entitled the 
Florist—and is adorned with a great 
number of the most beautiful plants, 
exquisitely cut in wood. Indeed, 
what plants are not “ most beauti- 
ful ” All young ladies should be bo- 
tanists. That study takes them out 
into the open air—and gives them 
all clear complexions. What a shame 
—what a sin, to know nothing of the 
sweet names and the sweet natures 
of the lovely existences. scattered 
round our feet ! No need to be look- 
ing up always to heaven—let our 
eyes be fixed often on the earth. Is 
not the earth all one garden? and 
may not every girl be a Proserpine 
now-a-days, without danger of being 
carried off by Pluto? Some bright 
Apollo will, perhaps, become ena- 
moured of the fair Flora ; but he will 
woo her reverently in the shade, and 
ere her gathered garland withers, be 
transformed before her eyes into 
Hymen. All hearts love flowers ; 
but the understanding heart loves 
them far more deeply, and feels the 
silent leaf-language through all its 
hieroglyphics. The study of flowers 
is, of all studies of Nature’s works, 
the most feminine. What exquisite 
tenderness may be shewn in their 
care! For are not blossoms like but- 
terflies—and regarding them, may 
we not say with Wordsworth of Em- 
meline— 


** She—God love her—fear'd to brush 
The dust from off their wings.” 


It is scarcely possible for any heart 


(Peb. 
that has within it a spring of feeling, 
ever to get indifferent to flowers, 

rovided only it acts towards them 
in a spirit of appropriating love. “] 
can conceive,’ says our amiable 
friend, “a possibility, that being con- 
stantly surrounded by a variety of 
fine flowers, in the garden, in the 
greenhouse, and in every part of the 
dwelling-house, which no one seems 
to regard, which are tended and wa- 
tered by servants, and of which she 
knows not, perhaps, half-a-dozen 
even by name,—may render a young 
lady careless, and altogether indiffer- 
ent about them, who, under other 
circumstances, would have shewna 
taste for their beauties, and an incli- 
nation for their culture. A different 
disposition might be otherwise in- 
fluenced by the same habits; and 
might imbibe a taste for seeing, rear- 
ing, or studying them, by her Jong 
and intimate familiarity with their 
beauty and fragrance.” Too true, 
that “familiarity begets contempt”— 
a maxim we never liked, often as we 
used to put it into round-text under 
our writing-master. Familiarity pro- 
duces that effect only among con- 
temptible people ; but who could in 
his or her heart feel contempt for 
the daisy— 


“ Sweet flower, whose home is every 
where ?” 


- But neglect or indifference is nearly 


as sinful as contempt of things wor- 
thy of our love; and we are all, alas! 
guilty every hour we breathe of such 
base ingratitude. Suppose a young 
lady turning up her nose at flowers, 
as if they were rotten eggs? Or 
crushing them as if they were egg- 
shells * Would she not by such an 
act shew, that there would be no 
great harm “ in flinging her like a 
loathsome weed away,” without ha- 
ving taken the trouble of previously 
“ rifling all her sweetness ?” 


** Should a young lady profess a total 
disregard of flowers, I should yet be un- 
willing to admit that she was incapable 
of feeling their sweet influence, though 
circumstances might have rendered her 
insensible to them ; and should be inclined 
to propose to her a few questions, by way 
of ascertaining the cause of so (as it would 
seem to me) unfeminine an insensibility. 
I would ask her, If she had ever, during 
her infancy or childhood, been permitted 
to run, sit, walk, or gather wild-flowers 
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in the green meadows? If she had ever 
waded, breast high, in the long grass, to 
gather buttercups and sorrel? If she had 
ever filled her frock with daisies, priding 
herself in finding the reddest lipped? If 
she had ever pelted her young companions 
with balls, made on the instant, with 
fresh-gathered cowslips, or slily adorned 
them with cleavers, (Galium Aparine, 
fig. 2,) and laughed to see their repeated- 
ly vain endeavours to escape from their 
tenacious hold? If she had been permitted 
all these sports, and yet loved not these 
pretty toys of her childhood, I should, in- 
deed, fear that her distaste were a defi- 
ciency of taste in general. I should con- 
jecture, that she who loved not the love- 
ly dress and various ornaments in which 
Nature and the Seasons are attired, would 
have little relish for the delightful scenery 
of Spenser ; that she who failed to trea- 
sure up these early associations of inno- 
cent pleasures, would but ill appreciate 
the human sympathies of Shakspeare.” 


It is not, however, recommended 
by our judicious author, that a young 
lady should handle the spade and dig 
up the earth like an Irishman; or that 
she should purchase dung, preside 
over compost, and be initiated into 
all the mysteries of manure. But she 
may sow the seeds in the fit season ; 
transplant, trim, and train; overlook 
sun and shade; and be herself the 
Naiad of the garden fountain. A 
garden, quoth our friend prettily, 
affords many light and graceful oc- 
cupations to a young lady; as the 
removal of decayed leavesand flowers 
—raising and tying up roses, or other 
flowers, bending beneath the weight 
of their own beauty—training the 
convolvulus, sweet-pea, or other light 
climbers to their frames or lattices ; 
uprooting the lighter weeds ; and in 
some few instances, lightening them 
of their superfluous blossoms; or 
preserving strength to the roots, by 
removing the flowers ere their seed 
be ripened. But we must give a 
larger extract. 


“ Oh! those beautiful white lilies are 
out! How elegant is their form! How 
pure their whiteness ! How delicate their 
texture! How majestic their height ! 
This is the flower of Juno; and is, per- 
haps, the only one that could have saved 
that jealous goddess from grudging to Ve- 
nus the possession 

Of the rose, full-lipp’d and warm, 
Round about whose riper form, 


Her slender virgin train are seen, 
In their close-fit caps of green. 
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Some other of the lilies shew well, side by 
side, with this white one: that fine red 
lily, called Jacobea, ( Amaryllis formosis- 
sima, fig. 3,) for instance. The lilies are 
a noble family, and splendid in their at- 
tire. We see them glowing in the most 
dazzling colours—crimson, vermilion, and 
fire-colour ; some dropped with gold; all 
large, rich, and elegant ; yet we doom the 
rest of these fine flowers to oblivion, in 
favour of the white lilics. ‘Though no 
flowers boast of finer, and of a greater 
variety of colours, we persist in consider- 
ing them as emblems of the very perfection 
of whiteness and purity. It is remark- 
able, that with the exception of these bri- 
dal flowers, the lilies are particularly 
warm-coloured: they affect no pale pinks, 
blues, or lemon-colours,—but be it red, 
blue, or yellow, assume each hue in all its 
strength and power. The white lily has 
some colour, just enough to make it ap- 
pear the whiter: the six large golden an- 
thers play in the centre like flame in a 
lamp of alabaster. It has been observed 
of flowers, that many of the more fragrant 
are the least handsome ; as birds of the 
homeliest plumage are mostly gifted with 
the sweetest song ; but the white lily has 
a perfume equal to its beauty.” 


Our author is equally good upon 
roses and many other flowers. His 
love of them is sincere and deep; 
and he betrays his familiar know- 
ledge of all he speaks of in fond and 
affectionate phrases, warmed and 
tinged by his innocent passion. Here 
is a pretty little anecdote for virgins. 


‘I remember somewhere to have read 
a story of a youth, who hesitating in his 
choice between two young ladies, by both 
of whom he was beloved, was brought to 
a decision by means of arose. It hap- 
pened one day, as all the three were wan- 
dering in a garden, that one of the girls, 
in a haste to pluck a new-blown rose, 
wounded her finger with a thorn: it bled 
freely ; and, applying the petals of a white 
rose to the wound, she said, smilingly, ‘ I 
am asecond Venus; Ihave dyed the white 
rose red.’ At that moment they heard a 
scream ; and fearing the other young lady, 
who had loitered behind, had met with 
some accident, hastened back to assist her. 
The fair one’s scream had been called forth 
by no worse an accident than had befallen 
her companion. She had angrily thrown 
away the offending flower, and made so 
pertinacious and fretful alamentation over 
her wounded finger, that the youth, after 
a little reflection, resolved on a speedy 
union with the least handsome, but more 
amiable, of the two young friends. Hap- 
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py would it be for many a kind-hearted 
woman, did she know by what seeming 
trifles the affection of those whom she 
loves, may be confirmed or alienated for 
ever !” 


Weare so fond of seeing ourselves 
—in MS. and in print—that we are 
chary of extract. We do not wish 
to have our lustre as reviewer ecli 
sed by that of the reviewed. Yet this 
is not so bad as the same thing in con- 
versation. In a party of flesh-and- 
blood people sitting at a mahogany 
table, each individual is as well en- 
titled to let out his share of articulate 
sounds, as to take in his share of 
edible substances; and you may as 
reasonably help yourself with your 
own spoon out of my plate of York- 
shire pudding, or whip off my glass 
of Rhenish, as take the English or 
Seotch words out of my mouth, and 
seal my lips in silence for the rest of 
the evening. Were youan S. T. Cole- 
ridge, you might perhaps be suffered 
to monopolize that trade which alone 
ought to be free; but instead of a 
Pheenix, you happen to be a goose— 
and nature abhors an eternal quack 
as she does a vacuum. You roar 
and you reason, till we, whohave lon 
been dumb, envy the lot of the dea 
and sigh for an Asylum. But now for 
an extract. 


“A very pretty flower garden may be 
formed of native plants only. When 
living in the country, I have frequently 
transplanted roots from the neighbouring 
lanes and meadows ; some into the open 
garden, others into the house, as a re- 
source when weather-bound. To those 
who reside in London, and love the coun- 
try, there is a charm in our native plants 
that is wanting to exotics, however beauti- 
ful; they are associated with a variety of 
rural objects; and bring before the ima- 
gination, the fields, woods, hfils, and dales, 
where they were taken, A bunch of 
wild-flowers is a gallery of landscapes : 
daisies and buttercups represent fields and 
meadows ; germander, speedwell, herb 
Robert, and hawthorn, are thick bushy 
hedges, and grassy banks; blue-bells and 
primreses are shady woods; the water 
violet. and yellow iris, are standing pools ; 
the marsh marigold is a running brook ; 
and the forget-me-not, a gentle river ; 
the blue-bottle and corn-champion, are 
fields of rising corn; and the delicate 
vervain is a neighbouring village. Some 
flowers, by association, take the form of 
mills or hay-stacks: and I have known 
them even to portray the features of a 
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friend. Were I condemned to an eternal 
residence in the metropolis, the sweetest 
jasmin, the finest moss-rose, the noblest 
camellia, the rarest, handsomest, and 
most odorous of exotics, would have less 
val ue in my eyes, than a common field- 
daisy ; and a pot of these, when in Lon- 
don, I generally contrive to have, count- 
ing the coming buds as a miser would 
count his guineas. The pretty heath- 
bell (campanula, fig. 30) is also a favou- 
rite; some young botanists are puzzled 
by the specific name, rotundifolia, which 
is applied to it,—the upper leaves being 
linear, and the lower decaying very early ; 
but if several be drawn up by the root, 
some will be found to retain the lower 
leaves, which answer to the appellation, 
To those who study plants botanically, 
the rearing of them has an additional 
charm: it gives us an opportunity of ob- 
serving them in every stage of their 
growth, and seeing the changes made in 
wild plants by cultivation. If a plant 
prove handsomer than we had reason to 
anticipate, it seems to reflect a sort of 
credit on ourselves, which heightens our 
sense of its beauty.” 


The next two hundred pages are 
occupied by animated treatises, full 
of very accurate details, on Mineral- 
ogy, Conchology, Entomology, and 
Ornithology. Shells, minerals, insects, 
and birds are described both popu- 
larly and scientifically ; andthe young 
lady who is up to these five articles 
(the Florist included), will have no 
contemptible knowledge of natural 
history, and be prepared to pro- 
ceed to the study of more complete 
and difficult works. Painting, Mu- 
sic, Dancing, are all treated after the 
same fashion, in separate articles; 
and sois Riding and Archery—female 
accomplishments all—and none more 
healthful and graceful than the last— 
sg being sister to Maid Marian, 
and Apollo brother to Robin Hood. 

Besides these interesting and use- 
ful articles, there are four entitled 
the Toilet, the Escritoire, Embroi- 
dery, and the Ornamental Artist. 
Let us take a glance at the Toilet: 


“ Tt will be a laudable ambition in her 
to curb those excesses of ‘ each revolving 
mode,’ with which she is in some measure 
obliged to comply; to aim at grace and 
delicacy rather than richness of dress ; to 
sacrifice exuberance of ornament (which 
is never becoming to the young) wher- 
ever it is possible, to an admirable neat- 
ness, equally distant from the prim and 
the negligent ; to learn the valuable art 
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of imparting a charm to the most simple 
article of dress, by its proper adjustment 
to the person, and by its harmonious 
blending, or agreeably contrasting, with 
the other portions of the attire. It isa 
truth which should ever be borne in mind, 
that a higher order of taste is often dis- 
played, and a better effect produced, by a 
paucity or total absence of ornament, than 
by the most profuse and splendid decora- 
tions.” 


That is sound doctrine. A discreet, 
but not a servile, observance of fa- 
shion is then inculcated, and all 
young ladies warned against ex- 
tremes. It is rash to adopt every 
new style immediately as it appears ; 
for many novelties in dress prove 
unsuccessful, being abandoned be- 
fore even the first faint impression 
they produce is worn off ; and a lady, 
it is well observed, can scarcely look 
much more absurd than in a depart- 
ed fashion, which, even during its 
brief existence, never attained a mo- 
derate share of popularity. It seems 
to be a fancy of her own. She is 
thought to be self-willed at all times ; 
when the wind is due east—mad. 

On the other hand, they who cau- 
tiously abstain from a too early adop- 
tion of novelty, often fall into the op- 
posite fault 


“ of becoming its proselytes at the eleventh 
hour. They afford, in autumn, a post-obit 
reminiscence to their acquaintance of the 
fashions which were popular in the prece- 
ding spring. Such persons labour under 
the farther disadvantage of falling into each 
succeeding mode when time and circum- 
stances have defamed and degraded it from 
‘its high and palmy state ;’ they do not 
copy it in its original purity, but with all 
the deteriorating additions which are 
heaped upon it subsequent to its invention. 
However beautiful it may be, a fashion 
rarely exists in its pristine state of ex- 
cellence long after it has become popular. 
Its aberrations from the perfect are exag- 
gerated at each remove ; and if its form be 
in some measure preserved, itis displayed 
in unsuitable colours, or translated into 
inferior materials, until the original de- 
sign becomes so vulgarised as to disgust.” 


The great first principle of dress 
is—adaptation. Fashion imperious- 
ly upsets it, and reduces half her 
subjects to dowdies. For what but 
a dowdy can a dumpy woman be, 
condemned to dress in a mode espe- 
cially invented for some tall, slender 
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arbitress of taste? We differ from 
Lord Byron, who said, 


** Now, on my soul, I hate a dumpy wo- 
man,” 


You may, indeed, so intensify to your 
imagination the meaning of “dumpy,” 
that neck and legs, and every thing 
but face and body are lost; and you 
see, in your mind’s eye, only a smi- 
ling waddle of female fatness. But 
that is not fair; and you might as 
well ‘spindle up a tall woman in- 
to a May-pole, all one thinness from 
ankle to collar-bone. Place the two 
together—each at her very worst— 
and, for our single selves, we prefer 
the dumpy woman. 

Dress a dumpy woman, then, as a 
dumpy woman ought to be dressed, 
according to the first great principle 
of dress—adaptation—and you ten- 
derly squeeze the hand of a very 
comely body—with a bosom white as 
a drift of snow. How, indeed, a 
dumpy woman ought to be dress- 
ed is another-guess matter; but we 
may answer the question so far by 
negatives. She must not have on her 
head a cap two feet -_ ; for then, 
besides that men are afraid of catch- 
ing a tartar, instead of thereby add- 
ing two feet to her stature, she takes 
two off, and thus measures to the eye 
exactly two feet on her high-heeled 
shoes. But such cap extends her 
laterally beyond all customary or 
reasonable bounds—and you wonder 
how she got in at a drawing-room 
door of the usual dimensions. Her 
neck being short by hypothesis, 
Dumpy ought not to wear a necklace 
of great breadth, if for no other rea- 
son than that it gives the spectators 
pain to see jaw-bone and collar-bone 
suffering under the same instrument 
of torture. Neither ought our fat 
friend to heap a quantity of drapery 
upon her shoulders; for she ought to 
remember that they are already in 
the immediate neighbourhood of her 
ears; and that her ear-rings (which, 
by the way, had better be left at 
home) will be lost in the muslin. 
Nothing more perplexing to a natu- 
ralist than the apparent union of the 
head-gear and the shoulders of some- 
thing in white. Six flounces on such 
a figure ought assuredly not to be; 
for supposing all our negatives to be 
affirmatives, and a dumpy woman to 
dress herself against us by the rule 
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of contraries, and who could tell 
whether she were a dumpy,a dowdie, 
or a dodo? 

Taste and judgment are apt to ge- 
bewildered in—hair. What must a 
young lady do who has a head of it 
fiery-red? Why, she must take a 
lesson from the sun behind a cloud. 
Let her cover it partly with some 
eclipsing net-work, that subdues the 
colour down to that of the coat of the 
captain who whirls her in the waltz. 

y such judicious treatment, and 
by gown of corresponding and con- 
enial hue, red hair may be tamed 
own into what, by courtesy, may 
be called a bright auburn. A fair 
skin and a sweet smile aid the de- 
lusion—if delusion it be—thus Da- 
nish locks do execution—and the 
“Lass wi’ the gowden hair” is by 
many thought the beauty of the night. 
But, 


“whatever be the reigning mode, and 
however beautiful a fine head of hair may 
be esteemed, those who are short in sta- 
ture, or small in features, should never in- 
dulge in a profuse display of their tresses, 
if they would, in the one case, avoid the 
appearance of dwarfishness and unnatural 
size of the head ; and, in the other, of ma- 
king the face seem less than it actually is, 
and thus causing what is thereby petite 
to appear insignificant. If the hair be 
closely dressed by others, those who have 
round or broad faces should, nevertheless, 
continue to wear drooping clusters of 
curls; and, although it be customary to 
part the hair in the centre, the division 
should be made on one side if it grow low 
on the forehead, and beautifully high on 
the temples ; but, if the hair be too distant 
frem the eyebrows, it should be parted 
only in the middle, where it is generally 
lower than at the sides ; whatever tempt- 
ations Fashion may offer to the contrary. 
As it would be in bad taste for a fair 
young lady,who is rather short in stature, 
however pretty she may be, if irregular 
as well as petite in her features, to take 
for a model in the arrangement of her 
hair, a cast of a Greek head ; so also 
would it, for one whose features are large, 
to fritter away her hair—which ought to 
be kept, as much as possible, in masses of 
large curls, so as to subdue, or at least 
arrange with her features—into such thin 
and meagre ringlets as we have seen trick- 
ling, ‘ few and far between,’ down the 
white brow of a portrait done in the days 
of our First King Charles. ‘There are 
but few heads which possess, in a suffi- 
cient degree, the power to defy the impu- 
tation of looking absurd, or inelegant, if 
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the hair be dressed in a style inconsistent 
with the character of the face, according 
to those canons of criticism which are 
founded upon the principles of a sure and 
correct taste, snd established by the opi- 
nions of the most renowned painters and 
sculptors in every highly-civilized nation 
for ages past.” 


Young ladies ought never to wear 
many flowers in their hair, or many 
leaves, whatever be the fashion. If 
a bud, it should just peep out, now 
and then, while the lovely wearer, 
with a light laugh, sweetly waves her 
ringlets to some pleasant whisper; 
if a full-blown rose, let it—as ye hope 
to be happily married—be a white 
one. York for the hair, Lancaster 
for the bosom. 

We are partial to pearls. They 
have a very simple, very elegant, 
very graceful, very innocent look; 
with a certain pure, pale, poetical 
gleam about them, that sets the ima- 
gination dimly a-dream of mer- 
maids and sea-nymphs gliding by 
moonlight along the yellow sands. 
Be that as it may, we are partial to 
pearls, even though they be but paste 
—provided all the rest of the fair 
creature’s adornments be chaste and 
cheap, and especially if you know 
that her parents are not rich,—that 
she is anurse to several small sisters, 
and that her brothers are breeding 
up tothe army, navy, bar, and church. 

Nothing in art more beautiful than 
—Lace! 


* A web of woven air!” 


as it has been charmingly called by 
one who knows how to let it float 
charmingly over brow or bosom. 
How perfectly simple it always seems, 
even in its utmost richness! So does 
a web of dew veiling a lily or a rose! 
It imparts delicacy to the delicate 
forehead, from whose ample gleam 
it receives a more softening fineness 
in return; it alone seems privileged, 
in its exquisite tenuity, to float 
over the virgin bosom, whose mo- 
ving beauty it veils, without hiding, 
from Love’s unprofaning eyes! 

So much—yet but little, indeed— 
for head and breast. The whole 
figure has yet to be arrayed; but has 
old @hristopher North become a 
tireygoman, even to his own Theo- 
dora? What then? Corporeal— 
spiritual !—Oh! heaven! and oh! 
earth! which is which, asketh some- 
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thing, as we gaze on and down the 
clear wells of Theodora’s eyes! 
Materialism—Immaterialism !_ What 
mean words like these? Does 
clay think, feel, sigh, smile, weep, 
agonize in bliss and bale, go mad, 
and die? Be it even so,—or be the 
thought called impious,—what then ? 
For, is not Virtue the beauty of our 
being; and are we not all—the chil- 
dren of Heaven! 

We verily believe, that of all plea- 
sures on this earth, the most innocent 
is that which flows from the love of 
dress. A weak young woman, whohas 
neither husband nor children, but 
much time on her bands, would weary 
her own life out in solitude, and the 
lives of others in society, were it not 
for dress. What would be the use of 
needles and pins, thimbles, scissors, 
&e., but for dress ? The weak young 
woman in question, is perpetually 
fingering away at some article or 
other of wearing apparel, from cap 
to petticoat; and thus has a refuge 
from idleness, the most dangerous of 
all conditions, in which she can be 
left alone with even a militia officer. 

Young ladies, with intelligent and 
well-cultivated minds, again, draw 
the same delight from dress as from 

oetry, or painting, or sculpture. It 
is by far the finest of the Fine Arts. 
One young lady is distinguished for 
taste, another for feeling, and ano- 
ther for genius; and now and then, 
one gifted being possesses them all 
three in union irresistible. Her hap- 
piness must be perfect. Wherever 
she moves, her steps, noiseless though 
they be, are yet heard through the 
hush of admiration. She feels that 
she wins all hearts, and charms all 
eyes; and for that feeling do you 
think it at all probable, that Satan 
will get her into his clutches, and off 
with her to the bottomless pit ? 

Only think of a Slattern?’ Nay, do 
not shudder: we are not going to 
describe one,—but do just for a mo- 
ment let one glide greasily before 
your imagination, along with the 
thought of—marriage. Would you 
not rather marry twenty tidy girls, 
than one single slattern? Yet, per- 
haps, she sits with a religious tract 
in her hand—a whity-brown reli- 
gious tract on regeneration, alifiost 
as nasty as her own flannel petticoat, 
—and is on the way to Heaven,—so 
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she has been assured,—impervious 
to a shower, as if in an oil-skin wrap- 
. Who preaches against dirt ? 
obody in Scotland. But the virgin 
who, morning, noon, and night, is 
arrayed like the lily of the field, te 
which Solomon in all his glory was 
indeed a most absurd-looking animal, 
is preached at from many pulpits 
as on the road to perdition ; whereas 
after adorning the earth for a few 
fleeting years, she goes, as certainly 
as that the Bible is true, straight up 
to heaven. Where the Slattern goes 
it would be improper to mention to 
ears polite ; but if a Catholic, at the 
very least to purgatory. And you, 
who preach against the vanity of 
female decorations—gloating all the 
while on bib and tucker, with a pe- 
culiar expression of eye, so sly and 
sinister, how long were you occu- 
pied, sir, this very Sabbath morning, 
with these whiskers? Ay, whiskers! 
What do you mean to insinuate by 
them, sir? Why are they not shaved ? 
Are they wholly senseless, or have 
you an aim, object, and end in che- 
rishing that loathsome lair? -A ring 
too, amidst the hair of your red fin- 
gers! and a broach on your breast, 
broad and brawny enough for a Leith 
porter! Your whole body stinks of 
the most odious personal vanity— 
vulgar hound though you obviously 
and obtrusively be—and yet you 
rail at Theodora’s self in drapery 
bright and beautiful as ever Iris wore, 
yet chaste and simple too as the 
cloud-robes of Diana ! 
A young lady consists of body and 
of soul. Now the soul—such is its 
divine origin—can take care of itself; 
but the body—such is its earthly ori- 
gin—cannot; but requires frequent 
yurification and perpetual adornment. 
orget 7 oe it—despise it—cut 
it—and it willhave its revenge. The 
soul will soon rue the day it insulted 
the body ; for the body will lose no 
opportunity, before the world and in 
the face of day, of grievously and 
grossly insulting the soul—till the 
soul prays that its sickness may end 
in death. To spite the soul, the body 
grows ugly as sin. Its dirt and its 
iseases eat into the soul; and the 
seven senses enter into a horrid con- 
spiracy against her, for they are cor- 
poreal, and feel the wrong done by 
the spirit to the flesh. 
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Dress—thereforemis a religious 
duty. But young ladies may be re- 
ligious over much. They ought to 
be at their toilette—at least one hour 
every day—at serious needle-work 
two—and their thoughts chiefly oc- 
cupied by dress three,—that is to 
say, mentally devising various pret- 
ty fancies wherewithal to beautify 
their persons, and now and then pro- 
ducing a pattern into practice. Plen- 
ty of time left in the twenty-four 
‘hours for reading and writing, and al- 
so for thinking about the next world. 
Whatever you do with the next 
world, never forget this; you were 
placed here to be pleasant and pretty, 
neat and tidy, to dance and sing, 
paint and embroider. Also, “still 
the house affairs will call you hence, 
which, ever as you can, with speed 
perform. You'll come again, and, 
with a greedy ear, devour up my dis- 
course ;” that is to say, “ read Black- 
wood’s Magazine;” in which, Hea- 
ven forbid, that-any maiden should 
ever let fall her eye on one single 
syllable that may awake a painful 
blush; on many, Heaven grant, that it 
may bring round the dear little cozey 
corners of her yet untasted lips the 
mantling of an inexpressible smile! 

And now “ sweets to the sweet,” 
a short farewell. We fear not for 
our article—for its spirit is ethereal 
—though gliding along the earth— 
nor fearing to touch the daisies with 
the playful tip of its wings, even 
like a swallow hunting insects above 
a pool. Be not—after all—too much 
given up to dress—any more than to 
any other decoration. “ Gay, but not 
gaudy, is an admirable rule both 
or soul and body—only to be equal- 
led by another, “ Grave, but not 

loomy.” Get acopy of the “Young 

ady’s Book,” for it is a perennial— 
amanual of many innocent and useful 
arts ;—and when you have mistress- 
ed all that it gives instructions about, 
why, then in feminine accomplish- 
ments you may almost take your 
place side by side on the same sofa 
with our own Theodora. 

In conclusion of this little ram- 
bling article, let us beseech the Edi- 
tors of those Annuals, which time and 
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space prevented us from compre- 
hending in the Review in our De- 
cember Number, not for one moment 
to dream, that we intended any slight 
to them, or to their works. In proof 
of the contrary, we now disclose our 
determination to speak of their next 
Christmas Presents—first in order. 
Meanwhile, be our Publie assured, 
that the Gem is indeed a gem of the 
first water,—“ of purest ray serene ;” 
that the Winter’s Wreath is beautiful, 
with its evergreens and its Christmas 
roses, and fit to adorn the brows of 
the Lancashire witches; that the 
Bijou may grace the most elegant 
drawing-room, the most ornamental 
library in England ; and that the Co- 
mic Annual is out of all sight the 
most witty in‘all ourNeighbour Hood, 
so distinguished for wit. As for the 
four Juvenile Annuals, they run in 
beautiful quaternion. Mrs Watts’s is 
all that might have been expected 
from a poet’s wife, and breathes 
throughout a true maternal spirit, 
which, above all other emotions, 
“the high and tender muses love.” 
Mr Hall seems equally happy in 
a spouse, whose taste and feeling 
are often coloured by the hues o 

enius. Mr Shoberl has, we hope, 
children of his own, growing up into 
boyhood and girlhood, for so amia- 
ble and enlightened a man deserves a 
happy household, ringing with merry 
voices from morn to dewy eve. As 
for Thomas Roscoe, his little book 
will be loved even for his father’s 
sake, who, in his honoured old age, 
must enjoy the purest of all delights 
in contemplating the virtues and ge- 
nius of his sons. Thomas Roscoe, 
we know, possesses in private life 
the love and esteem of many friends; 
and his powers as a writer have 
made a most favourable impression 
on the public mind. The Landscape 
Annual, edited by him, is indeed a 
most splendid work—and better than 
splendid; for in it the exquisite ge- 
nius of Prout has pencilled to the 
eye and to the imagination, many of 
the noblest scenes in nature and in 
art; and the written illustrations are 
worthy of the son of the author of 
Leo and Lorenzo, 
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The following extracts fromthe metropolitan and provincial journals, indicative of the 
. very favourable estimate of Dr Browner’s editorial talents formed by his brethren 
of the press, and of the ¢onfident expectations generally entertained of the complete 
success of his present undertaking, are the more gratifying, that the testimonies 
thus borne to the past efforts of a fellow-labourer in the newspaper department of 
riodical literature, are coupled with the most flattering anticipations of the 
results likely to ensue from his future» exertions in the same field of enterprise ; 
while both express the spontaneous, unbought opinions of the most distinguished 

individuals connected with the public press of the country :— 
The Westminster Review for January 1830, (No. XXILI. just published,) thus 
eaks of Dr Browne’s editorial talents, in connexion with the Journal which he 
lately conducted:— 
“ Among the most, distinguished Papers on the liberal side, is the Caledonian 
Mercury, edited by Dr James Browne, a man of distinguished ability, and the 
writer of several articles in the Edinburgh Review. * * * It was reckoneda 
Tory paper, although belonging to Mr Thomas Allan, a wealthy banker, whiggishly 
inclined. “Indeed, till the Scotsman started, it was supposed impossible that a paper, 
opposed to the Tories, could prosper, or do less than bring destruction on its editor 
and proprietors. But since Dr Browne became its editor, this paper has become a 
bold exposer of abuses of all kinds, whether in the City or in the Government. It 
has also outstripped its competitors in presenting early reports, and in procuring 
exclusive information. In fact, this paper is an evidence of what the active attention 
of a single mind can accomplish,—even of a mind engaged in many other pursuits.” 

Art. Scotch Newspaper Press. 











We perceive by an advertisement in our front page, that a new Journal is about 
to be started in Edinburgh, under the appropriate title of “Tae Norra Briton.” 
Dr Brownz, the late enterprising editor of the Caledonian Mercury, is to be its 
conductor. This gentleman’s varied talents and consummate ability in the manage- 
ment of a public Journal, must render any recommendation of ours unnecessary. 
We merely invite the public attention to the circumstance of an old and successful 
rival for general favour being about to challenge a continuance of it on his own 
account. The Sun, 15th January, 1830. 





Tue Nortn Briron.—A new paper, bearing this title, is about to be set on foot 
under what appear to be very favourable auspices. It is to be conducted by Dr 
James Browne, late Editor of the Caledonian Mercury, a gentleman of varied 
information, of an acute and original mind, and of a ready and popular conimand of 
almost every subject necessary to be discussed in a public journal. The paper is to 
be published twice a-week ; and from the known energy of Dr Browne’s charécta®, 
we have no doubt that he will speedily secure for it an extensive circulation, anda _ 
more than ordinary reputation for spirit and independence. 

Edinburgh Literary Journal, January 9, 1830. 





Dr Browne’s New Newsparer.— We observe with extreme pleasure, that 
another twice a-week journal is about to be added to the Scottish newspaper press. 
It comes out under the editorial auspices of Dr Brownz, the gentleman who lately so 
ably conducted the Caledonian Mercury. While under his management, that paper 
was unquestionably one of the most powerful and influential journals in Scotland. 
If the one which he now proposes to publish, under the title of Taz Nort Briton, 
be conducted with the same intellectual vigour, the same masterly eloquence, and 
the same acute discrimination, it cannot fail to be widely read and very generally 
admired. We felt no little regret when we heard of his giving up the editorshi 
of the Mercury, as we really considered it a loss to the national press. We now hall 
his return to it with a’feeling bordering on enthusiasm. To great learning and 
ability, Dr Browne unites a y Bes head and: a warm heart, an@, with a little more 
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caution, he might well form the beau ideal of a perfect new r editor. To 
ed Dovtor we wish a fall measure of success * his new a ing. May he 
at once receive the fostering support of public patronage, and may his editorial 
labours reap the flattering homage of universal public applause ! 
Scots Times, January 9, 1830, 


[ 





Tae Nortu Briron.—In our advertising columns the publication of a new 
twice a-week paper in Edinburgh, under this title, is announced. The Editor is Dr 
Browne, Advocate, who lately performed the same duty for the Caledonian Mercury, 
In the last Westminster Review, honourable mention is made of this gentleman as 
“aman of distinguished ability, and the writer of several articles in the Edinburgh 
Review.” Glasgow Herald, January 11, 1830, 





New Journat.—We have much pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to an advertisement in this day’s paper, announcing that a new Journal 
is to be published in Edinburgh, under the management of Dr Browne, well 

as a man of talents and extensive literary acquirements, and for the last three 
years by the able manner in which he conducted the Caledonian Mercury. Although 
we would not be prepared to go all lengths with Dr Brownz in his political senti- 
ments, we have no hesitation in saying that his talents, manly independence, and 
consistency, never failed to excite our warmest admiration. On the whole, we do 
not. remember of a Journal being announced under more favourable auspices. Under 
any cireumstances, the Doctor could not fail to secure for his labours a favourable 
reception from the public; but coming before them, as he now does, powerfully” 
8 —yet perfectly unfettered—and when we add to these his own first-rate 
abilities, joined to no ordinary share of energy —we would say he will indeed dis 
oppuint those who know him best, if he do not make Tue Norra Briton rank among 

first publications of the day, both as a Political and Literary Journal. 
Stirling Advertiser, 25th Dec. 1829, 





A sew Journal, under the title of Toe Nortu Briton, is about to be established 
in Edinburgh, and to be conducted by Dr Jamzs Browne, who, for some time past, 
has been most favourably known to the public as editor of the Caledonian Mercury. 
Dr Browne’s political and literary talents are highly spoken of; and combining, as 
he is known to do, an extensive and varied store of information, with a mind of great 
originality and independence, the appearance of a paper under his auspices is looked 
to with great interest. Aberdeen Journal, 13th January, 1830. 





Tue Nortu Briron.—A new Journal, under this title, and under the able 
nt of Dr J. Browne, late Editor of the Caledonian Mercury, is about to be 
— the Edinburgh publications which come out twice a-week. The experienct 
and “bility of Dr Browne, and his fitness to give power and interest to such af 
undertaking, are already well known to the public. The advertisement states the 
Journal to be “ unfettered by any party connexions, unshackled by subserviency to 
any local interest, and free from the dictation or caprice of a limited proprietary,” 
and we cannot doubt that the scope thus given to the Doctor’s talents, of which he 
peems to feel the full enjoyment, will produce a Journal highly interesting to its 
readers, and eminently useful to the country. 
Inverness Journal, \5th January, 1830. 





We beg to call the attention of our readers to an advertisement in our first page, 
announcing another Paper—-Txe Norta Briton —to be edited by Dr James Browne. 
High hopes are entertained of the embrye periodical, and we observe the Edinburgh 
Ltterary Journal, in announcing its publication, thus characterizes the able Editor. 
[The extract is quoted above.) Inverness Courier, 13th January, 1830. 

Norra Briron.— Our readers will find in another column, an advertisement of a 
Journal about to be started in Edinburgh, under this title. It is to be under the 
entire management of Dr Browne. To those who, like ourselves, have read the 
Caledonian Mercury for the last three years, during which time it was conducted 
solely by this gentleman, it is unnecessary to say one word regarding his qualifica- 
tions for his new undertaking. Toa fearless and independent style of thinking and 
—- Dr Browne unites talents of the very first order; and his connexion 
with ey fermed, in manhy- a new epoch in the annals of Scottish 
Newspapers. e minent success of his embryo Journal, we regard as a matter of 
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